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MAELOCKS OF MEEEITON. 



THE BOGGAET OF FAIEY BEIDGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Do you know Merriton, reader ? Not at all ? You shake 
your head as if you doubted there being such a place. Oh, 
well, have your own ** know," as a Merritonian would have 
said ; call me dreamer, if you like, but I would not part 
with my recollections of what Merriton was thirty years 
ago for as much of your flimsy modem philosophy as it 
were possible to cram beneath the most capacious of beavers. 
No, no ; " hang up " that article, as Bomeo would have 
said, had he been a Merritonian ; and give me the ringing 
laughter, the sound sleep, and the unwarped conscience of 
that happy place and period; where Banting would have 
been lynched had he dared to preach leanness, and 
Christianity took that muscular form which developed itself 
in week-day jollity and Sabbath heart-worship ; when 
hedge-backings were laced with blackberry brambles, and 
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6 MARLOCKS OF MERRITON. 

footpaths were not stopped by greedy landowners ; when 
cans chinked at the well, and the broad village green 
" buttled " round its cheap delights, in pitchers of " home- 
brewed," innocent of any notion of inebriety. Yes ; give 
me back Merriton thirty years ago, and take all my share 
of modem frippery in return. Take away my broad cloth, 
my " elastic sides," and ** fast life," and restore me my 
corduroys, my clogs, my cold turnip, and contentment. 

Eeader ! if it were possible to " roll back the wave of 
time," as some long-necked " Parnassian " hath said, I 
would enjoin it to recede a distance of thirty years ; and, 
with younger looks and younger feelings than our present 
(you need not smile, all your philosophy hath not yet 
taught you to prefer age to youth), we would journey 
together to Merriton. - Do you say it is possible (in our 
imagination it may be), and that you are willing to bear 
me company ? Very well ; I'll take you at your word, so 
come along. 

" My foot is on my native heath " once more, " barring " 
that there are two inches of solid owler intervening betwixt 
the two ; the sixth patch on my trousers' knees is showing 
signs of a disposition to follow its predecessors ; there is but 
one button of an isthmus to connect the two continents 
washed by a sea of shirt at my waist, and my frill is at the 
very last stage of limpness and obedience to pins ; my 
cap — but stop, that was a luxury I had no acquaintance 
with at the time — ^my hair, I ought to have said, is filled 
with hay-seeds, and well besmeared with treacle, and I am 
in nervous anticipation of a whipping. Never mind, it is 
worth a blister or two to have been on old Wap's haymow ; 
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TRE BOGGART OF FAIRY BRIDGE. 7 

to have discovered the sliest of birds' nests [secreted 
beneath a snowstorm of hawthorn blossom ; and to have 
made such rings on the river's surface as were never made 
but by childish feet. You see the bridge, there, its timbers 
shaky and rotten, and only awaiting a more copious flood 
than common to sweep it down the river ? If you don't find 
my initials — and such initials, too ! — carved on the railing, 
vandalism has been at work. Ah, here they are ! " D " 
for Dolmey, and " T " for Turtingtower — my name, sir. 
They don't make knives now-a-days such as the one 
employed in that carving. I remember the knife well. It 
had lost its spring and a portion of its haft before it came 
into my possession ; and the blade was worn into the form 
of a hook. God forgive me for my inhumanity! but I 
" swapped " a bird's nest, containing four young ones, for 
it — four gaping " chellopers," that cried for their absent 
parent and the expected meal of worms — alas ! long looked 
for, but never to come. "When I see a group of children 
in the street crying for their mother, I think of that bird's 
nest, and sigh over the remembrance. 

We are now in Merriton; the river divides it from 
Hazelworth, which is almost such another village, though 
not quite. I am glad it is summer, for nature hath 
lavished her beauties on Merriton, and they are now in 
their prime. Look at that orchard there, where many a 
time I have climbed to pluck the delicious fruit! No; 
never surreptitiously. Were it possible to dream of a gas- 
works being erected there ; that the fragrance of those 
blossoms would ever be exchanged for the stink of lime 
fouled with tar ; or that their beauty would be supplanted 
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8 MARL0CK8 OF MERBITON. 

by clouds of steam, and wreaths of the blackest smoke ? 
My heart sickens at the prospect, distant as it may appear. 
How gracefully the willows rest their branches on the 
bosom of the still water ; and how proudly the roses peep 
down and look at their mirrored selves, making two bowers 
out of one ! I have often waded in the stream to pluck 
those roses, and as often sighed to think that I had spoiled 
the picture their presence made. Well might the poet 
say — *'a thing of beauty is a joy for ever," since beauty 
was then a joy to me, as I hope it may be now. Ah ! why 
do we seek to destroy it ? They say he is a benefactor 
who makes two blades of grass grow in the place of one ; 
and I am sure he is equally a benefactor who converts a 
waste into a garden, instead of a garden into a waste. If 
even you look at it from a utilitarian point of view, it is 
stUl the same ; since beauty means health, and sweetness, 
and enjoyment ; what the soul desires most— happiness. 

Did you observe that something dart through the water 
with the swiftness of a shuttle? It was a trout. The 
river abounds with that dainty fish ; but they were ever 
beyond the reach of juvenile sport. Often have I angled 
for them with hempen line and pin-hook, baiting with a 
worm ; but never had the satisfaction of taking anything 
of greater piscatorial value than an unwary "Jack Sharp," 
or a deluded " Miller's-Thumb." That pool there, where 
the water makes a circle before flowing over the shallow, 
was once thought to be the haunt of a river deity — an 
enemy to naughty children — named "Grindy-loaf." We 
were all frightened of this monster, and avoided the pool 
as much as possible when evening came. He h^ often 
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THE BOGGART OF FAIRY BRIDGE. 9 

been seen, it was asserted, with his shoulders raised above 
the water, and in the act of wringing his streaming locks, 
as a swabber does his mop, and grinding his teeth, as if 
longing for the bones of some disobedient urchin then 
undergoing the penalty of flagellation for preferring the 
bright green fields to the dusky, unwholesome school. It 
was said of him, also, that he was fond of good children; 
and such as he got into his power he would make fairies of, 
who live for ever in green, leafy dells, and fly about like 
moths at eventide, and drink honey-dew out of cups made 
of flowers, and dance in the moonlight to the strains you 
sometimes hear when earthly silence lets unearthly music 
come streaming through it. One time a little child was 
found floating in that pool ; and the jury who sat upon it 
were within a vote of bringing in the verdict, " Killed by 
* Grindy-loaf ; ' '* but years, and a guilty conscience-stricken 
mother, made another verdict easy to be arrived at. That 
was a blot upon Merriton; and when people converse about 
it, they speak in whispers, as if they were afraid Heaven 
might be listening. 

But come with me a little farther. What makes you 
pause; that beauty, yonder, airing her charms in the sun? 
That is Matty Charlesworth — the prettiest, sauciest jade 
in the whole of Merriton. The gossips predict of her that 
she will "come to no good ; '' but then gossips are always 
predicting something of somebody, and mostly hit wide of 
the mark. They are not such as Matty who fall the easiest 
prey to villany. They are the modest, the unsophisticated, 
the confiding, whom the vicious seize upon and destroy ; 
and their fall makes not the rustle of the autumn leaf in 
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10 MARLOCKS OF MERPJTOX. 

that world by whom virtue should be protected, not 
ensnaxed. 

I will tell you a story about Matty when we sit down. 
There is a snug little alehouse round the comer of the lane 
there. Don't be shock'd, it is not one of your gin palaces, 
where people bum their lips till they are blue with liquid 
fire, and nightly go sotting home like a heap of filthy rags. 
It is a sweet, wholesome little place. You need not have 
what you are pleased to call drink, unless you are so in- 
clined. You can have a cup of milk, and such milk, too, 
as you don't get from a two-wheeled cow, after it has 
partaken of its usual libation at the pump. Indeed, the 
place smells more like a dairy than an alehouse. Here it 
is. What, you cannot see the signboard ? I don't wonder 
at that, it is so hidden among the ivy and jasmine. When 
you get opposite the door you may then behold the face of a 
** Jolly Carter," peeping out from his verdant stable, as he 
is in the act of raising a pot towards his lips, which never 
gets any nearer, as if he was suffering from perpetual 
thirst, the quenching of which was doomed to be perpetually 
deferred. Listen ! There is no noise within. The house 
is as quiet as an empty school, save now that there is the 
hum of a clock just striking the hour. Not one of your 
flimsy skeletons of clocks, that require as much attention 
as a refractory engine, but a faithful, unobtrusive, sober- 
minded, steady-going case-clock, that was made before the 
era of trumpery, and intends lasting till trumpery has Ve^ 
its day. Enter. Do you wonder, now, that on Saturday 
evenings the song and jest should pass round the room, 
when industry has loosened its traces and feels frisky ? Do 
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THE BOGGART OF FAIRY BRIDGE. 11 

you wonder that nobody can pass by the house when they 
hear the merry laugh behind the window curtains, but turn 
in, call for their " gill," and when they rise to go home, 
express their astonishment that the hour should be so late ? 
Do you wonder, now, that in their earnestness to reclaim 
the world from the sin of drunkenness, such little nooks 
should have a charm in the eyes of some of these reformers 
that blots them out of their scheme, as the smile of a some- 
times mischievous child saves it from chastisement ? No ; 
I see you don't. 

in this house once — I am coming to the story about 
Matty Charlesworth — in this house, a few years ago, there 
lived a fine old landlady (the one who had just served us 
is no bad specimen), grandmother to the saucy beauty who 
so recently attracted your notice. I remember her very 
well. She had grace and music and motherly expression 
in her every movement. The very sand looked refreshed 
after she had trod upon it ; and the motion of her arms — 
always bare to the elbows — seemed to be guided by a spirit 
whose duty it was to watch over domestic comfort. You 
should have seen her roll a muffin on a " baking day." 
You would then have deemed it worth your while to get 
into Parliament, on purpose to introduce a Bill for the total 
abolition of public bakehouses. Had you tasted one of 
those muffins, you would have kicked the next baker you 
had met, and bidden him seek more fitting employment. 
There was a sort of matronly conservatism expressed in the 
very manner in which she dusted the rolling-board previous 
to laying on the dough. You could not have induced her 
by any means to change the method of doing it, if it would 
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12 MARLOCKS OF MERRITON. 

even have saved her ever so much time. She used no 
duster, as modem housewives do (the degeneracy of the 
sex !) ; but, taking the flour in her hand, she would riddle 
it through her fingers, with such a measured indifference to 
time, that I do not marvel at her living to a good old age. 
After rolling the paste to the required thinness, she would 
take it on her palms, and place it in the oven as carefully 
as if she were putting a delicate child to bed. Then, when 
the muffin was baked, and it came out of the oven smiling, 
with crisp brown cheeks setting off a deep white dimple in 
the centre, and the edges as even as the rim of a cup, and 
all looking so rich and wholesome; if you had not felt 
hungry at the sight of it, I should have pitied the condition 
of your liver. It was quite a picture to see the array of 
such muffins placed edgeways on the dresser, and contem- 
plated very longingly by a number of hungry boys through 
the window and doorway, who, as they counted them, and 
speculated as to their probable worth at shop quotations, 
wished all kinds of extravagant wishes, in which the posses- 
sion of loads of muffins and mugs of treacle would most 
likely predominate. 

Matty Gharlesworth was not like her grandmother at all. 
She had " ways of her own," as the latter would sometimes 
say, and these were not of that amiable kind which partook 
so largely of the old dame's character. Matty was rarely 
in a good temper. Whenever she happened to be, it might 
have been fairly calculated on that someone was going to 
have the worst of it — for she was a ** limb '* at mischief — 
and if you had heard her silvery laugh come ringing 
from the vicinity of the " fowt yate," you might have felt 
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sure the '' dule" was abroad. Bni Matty had some good 
womanly qualities in her nature for all that. She was as 
clean, hard-working, and ready-fingered a lass as any in 
Merriton. The clink of her pattens, as she cleaned the 
house on a morning, was sure to call the neighbours out of 
bed, and make them wonder that they had slept so long. 
Her newly-washed clothes were always first on the hedge, 
and anyone who wanted a holiday-shirt making, and 
wished it to excel all others in the fineness of its needle- 
work and the neatness of its fit, was certain to stammer 
out a request to Matty that she would undertake it. 

Notwithstanding her hasty and flighty temper, Matty 
was a wonderful disposer of that condiment called by the 
rustics ''gaupe seed.*' What, you don't understand the 
term ? Well, "gaupe seed " is the embodiment of that 
species of admiration which is more fascinated by outward 
show than by inward worth. You buy it when you sit 
drinking for hours together on purpose to stare at a pretty 
barmaid. You buy it when you go shopping, if you pay 
more attention to the oily tongue and oily locks of the shop- 
man than to the quality of his wares. You buy it of the 
quack, fibbing in the market-place, when he persuades you 
that his scented pills would cure '' all diseases incident to 
humanity." The penniless tradesman sells it when he 
dazzles your eyes by the splendour of his bankrupt estab- 
lishment. The clergyman, who impresses his congregation 
more by the get-up of his person than by the eloquence of 
his tongue, or the quality of his sermon, sells it. The poor 
aristocrat, trading on his pedigree, sells it ; and the 
ambitious mother, who frequents balls and assemblies, and 
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with her eye bids yon admire the figure and gait of her 
daughter, as yon wonld the symmetry and pace of a blood- 
horse, speculates largely in this wonderful kind of mer- 
chandise. You know now what "gaupe seed" is, I 
presume. 

Well, Matty Charlesworth had a host of this kind of 
customers, from '* Springer Jack," the champion dancer 
— ^who would never own to his being forty, but insisted 
that Time had given him up when he was thirty — down to 
the awkward, shambling, hobbledehoy, who blushed when 
a razor was named, and took sly ^' dubbings " of his slender 
beard when he was sure no eyes were upon him. But no 
one, it was supposed, ever made an impression on Matty's 
heart, though Jack danced till he '' dropped through his 
stockings," and the hobledehoy blushed till it was suspected 
he used paint. She appeared to be a downright candidate 
for the shelf, and might look forward to the cobwebs of old 
maid-hood gathering about her person. 

But to my story. 

One autumn Saturday evening, when the crops had been 
safely gathered, and the farmer, secure of his well-housed 
garner, no longer importuned the weather-glass, but 
growled about the anticipated prices of produce, when the 
shopkeeper increased his stock of candles, and laid up his 
sun-blind till the return of summer; when the careful 
housewife began to complain of the increased consumption 
of coal, and looked well after the outgoings and incomings 
of her daughters : when boys could not pass a hedgerow 
without looking out a faggot for the November bonfire ; 
when sweetheartless girls had begun to wonder if long 
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evenings were more favourable to love-making than the 
fine summer twilight — ^that a comfortable and lively 
"fender" were gathered round the hearth of the *' Jolly 
Carter." If you have never seen one of these fenders, you 
will hardly understand me. But try to fancy to yourself a 
fire blazing up in the chimney, the glow from which lights 
up a semicircle of faces as no other light can ; the man at 
the hob amusing himself with the poker, whilst his opposite 
neighbour, next the oven, has found a plaything in the 
tongs ; and all the company are throwing back their 
heads, and laughing in '' ready chorus," as some joke is 
made, or some story is progressing, and you may form as 
good an idea of what a '^ fender " really is as can possibly 
be obtained without actually seeing one. 

Well, this " fender " was enjoying itself so thoroughly 
that the cat could not help turning its back upon the 
fender proper, and licking its whiskers, as if it was sharing 
in the merriment. Matty Charlesworth was waiting, and, 
for once during the week, was in as sweet a temper as any 
admirer could wish to see. Her face was as bright as the 
cans which hung from the ceiling ; and whether her bed- 
gown was a portion of the whitewashed wall (both always 
spotless) or was attached to her person, had to be decided, 
when she came in front of some darker object. There was 
a change in Matty's personal appearance that no one could 
make out. Was her hair " done up " different to usual ? 
Had she changed her necklace or earrings ? Was there a 
loop more or less about the neck of her bedgown ? or had 
she washed her face in a solution of twinkles ? The latter 
appeared the most probable ; for, turn her head which way 
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she would, some portion of her face was sure to be smiling 
at you. ** Gaupe seed " was at a premium. The unsea- 
soned youngster, who could not yet drink his ale without 
being "fettled," followed Matty's figure as she swept to the 
fire, and wondered if there ever was such bright clog 
buckles as those which were then lighting up fifty 
furnaces in his breast. The one who played with the poker 
hinted at the presence of a cinder somewhere about the 
bottom of her skirts^ and a smell of fire as the consequence; 
but had not Matty possessed the neatest ankle in the village, 
she might have been consumed there and then with shovel- 
fuls of imaginary cinders for aught he would have cared. 
He who found companionship in the tongs, ceased making 
circles on the hearthstone, and expressed an opinion that 
something was burning in the oven. Was it that he really 
thought so ? or was it that the two tempting ringlets, which 
hung over the temple nearest to him, might touch his face, 
as their owner bent down to look ? He never confessed ; 
he had no need ; for the empty oven betrayed his motive, 
even if the jealous looks of the company had gone for 
nothing. 

Leaning his chair-back against the dresser, sat a peevish 
old bachelor, of the name of Sam Briggs ; but better known 
by his sobriquet of *' Sogger." This man had professed to 
be in love with as many generations of young women as 
had grown up around him during the thirty years before ; 
but he had never offered his hand to any one of them, till 
that hand had become too unsteady to aspire to other than 
widows, and those, too, of an uncertain age. These he 
allowed to slip past him till he was out of date even for 
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them ; and as the children had begun to call him '' owd 
Sogger," and "barfoot yead " (he had become bald, or had 
grown through his hair, as some would have expressed 
themselves), it was time to give up the idea of matrimony 
altogether, and make up his mind to remain a unit to the 
end of his days. He now entertained himself with making 
matches between other people, or spoiling such as were 
made without his assistance, which latter was the more 
agreeable occupation of the two. You may feel certain his 
advice was often sought by the uninitiated of his own 
sex ; and the wonder was often expressed that he had not, 
when younger, ran away with some heiress or other, and 
made an excursion to that paradise of clandestine marriages 
— " Gretna Green." (Of course, he might have, had he not 
preferred bachelorhood.) 

On this occasion it might have been observed that he 
plied his pipe more industriously than was usual, and that 
his head was constantly going into and coming out of a 
cloud of smoke ; and that whenever his face was distinctly 
visible, his eye would strike you as being particularly 
luminous, as if borrowing its light from some project then 
kindling in his brain. It might have been observed, also, 
that he was remarkably taciturn. He had not yet told a 
single story, for a wonder, nor even attempted to let off the 
most harmless of jokes. He was shut up within himself 
during a whole hour, with door locked and fast bolted. At 
length, with a sly lifting up of his windows, and a glance at 
Matty as she was elbowing her way towards the fire on an 
ale- warming excursion, he came out — 

"Matty," he said, looking at the girl betwixt two 
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irregular pillars of smoke, " how is it thou's ne'er begun o' 
chappin yet ?" 

"What's that yo' sayn, Sam?" said Matty, without 
turning to her interrogator, as if the question did not 
interest her. 

" How is it thou's ne'er begun o' coortin ?" 

" Nob'dy's ne'er axt me ; that's how it is," was the ready 
and unexpected reply. 

The company stared at each other, then at Matty, and 
at each other again. The girl, apparently unconscious 
that the matter was of such moment as to call for any 
further remark, tossed up the " warmer " on the chimney 
shelf, and tripped back to the little bar. 

There seemed to be a general challenge flashing round 
the room, if looks might be regarded as its indication. 
Seats grew uneasy. The youth with the poker commenced 
"scaling" the fire, as if he was raking out his feelings; 
whilst he with the tongs tilted back in his chair, and knocked 
his clogs together like one under the influence of St. Vitus. 
The merriment which had been going on for a considerable 
length of time without flagging, fell off so suddenly that 
you might easily have imagined some accident had happened. 
Several of the company drank up their " gills," with the 
evident intention of ordering fresh ones. Others, with pots 
before them that had been standing empty, appeared un- 
decided as to whether they should knock or shift their 
quarters ; but at last gave in that they were just a gill (half- 
pint) short. One or two might have been observed casting 
significant glances towards the bar, where Matty was 
humming snatches of a love song popular at the time. All 
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were bidding high for " gaupe seed," as if bent on pur- 
chasing at whatever cost. Sogger noticed these signs of 
an awakened interest, and his eyes kindled the brighter. 
The smbke from his pipe made denser clouds, and almost 
screened him from the observation of his companions. 
His mouth began to twitch nervously, and there was that 
in his whole demeanour that indicated a propensity to set 
as much mischief agoing as the opportunity could afford. 
Glancing at the £Lre as he spoke, so that his remarks might 
apply to anybody or everybody present, he observed — 

" Lads are no' same as they'm used to be. I've seen 
th' time they'd ha' bin after sich as Matty Uke a pack o' 
hounds, if hoo'd gan 'em sich a challenge as hoo's gan now. 
But what con we expect out o' folk ut han bin browt up wi' 
a taepot, an' weam dickies? Pincher," he said, turning 
to a youth who was trying to fix his cap so low on one side 
of his head as to display a large field of stubble on the 
other, " if I'd th' makkins o' thee I'd mak better use o' 
my tongue nor thou does. But onybody ut's fond o' 
keepin pigeons, same as thou art, '11 never mak mich out 
o' coortin. Limber thy shanks up, mon, an' goo an' buzz 
a great word or two i' Matty's ear ut '11 mak her t' fly out 
o' her skin. Oh, I see I mit as weel talk to an empty pot 
as to thee, for anythin ut '11 come out on thee. Let's try 
someb'dy else." And Sogger gave a glance round the 
room. 

If " Pincher's " face had been submitted to three or four 
coatings of cart paint, it could not have assumed a deeper 
red than was now spread over it. He could not look at any of 
his companions, whilst there was " chaff" in every eye that 
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glanced at him, and if Sogger's remark did not elicit the 
heartiest laughter, it was because no one felt himself secure 
from being the subject of similar taunts. 

" I'll tell thee what, Bowley," said the peevish Briggs, 
turning to a fellow somewhat the senior of Fincher, and 
whose chin had evidently suffered from the harsh treat- 
ment of a borrowed razor, and, consequently, had been 
untouched for several days, " if thou'd nobbut mow that 
three weeks' heart o' thine, thou happen mit stond a bit 
of a chance ; but there's no woman ud tackle thee wi' that 
turf clod about thy face. Goo an' gi'e Twiner Joe a penny, 
an' let him clear a road to thy mouth, an' then come back, 
an' let's see what Matty '11 say about thee. I did yer her 
say one day, hoo wondert if o th' gradly chaps had gone 
across th' bruck, for ther nobbut Bowley an' one or two 
moore wur fit to be looked at. I wish I're twenty year 
younger, I'd stir some on yo' up. Ther's Jammie o' Tum's 
yonder," he continued, motioning with his pipe towards the 
youth who had been playing with the tongs, "he'll be 
gettin as rownd-shoothert as owd Blutcher e'ennow, wi' 
hangin* o'er gates, countin potato drills i'stead o' makkin' 
better use of his time. Ther's about fifty wenches now i' 
Merriton ut ud march straight to th' church wi' any one 
on yo ; an' yo' ha' no' th' courage to pluck at ther bed- 
gowns, or say — ' Wilt ha* me?* or, * J like thee ; ' or owt o* 
that sort. Eh, yo're a numb lot." 

"Come, thou'st ha' thy pot filled, if thou'U nobbut 
husht," said Bowley, flinging a penny on the table. " I 
know how to shut thy mouth. Thou's bin praichin now 
for t' see whoa'll stond a gill for thee. Here, Matty," he 
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sang out, at the same time giving a smart knock on the 
table, " bring Sogger a gill ! " 

Matty made her appearance much sooner than was 
expected ; for Bowley was just in the act of airing a boast 
that he could '' hang his hat up i' that cote i' under a 
month/' when he felt the girl's skirts brushing against him. 
Had she been listening to all that had been said ? 

" What is it ? " she asked, placing her hand on Bowley's 
shoulder in such a familiar manner as to call forth jealous 
looks from other admirers. 

" Sogger wants his pot fillin," replied Bowley, evidently 
confused at Matty's sudden appearance. 

** An' art thou gooin t' pay ? " said Matty. 

"Ay." 

^* Thou's less sense than I thowt thou had. Here, come 
this road, I want thee." And the girl took hold of Bowley's 
left ear, with a strong intimation in her manner that, if he 
did not wish his head to be disfigured, he had better 
follow. 

" What has yon owd barfoot-yead bin sayin about me V* 
demanded Matty, as soon as she had landed her admirer in 
the bar. " I know he's been sayin summat." 

Bowley was completely disconcerted at finding himseK 
alone with Matty, and would have passed the matter over 
as a bit of banter, had not a ringing laugh, coming from 
the taproom, caused him to regard his situation in a mdre 
serious light. 

" He's bin sayin nowt partikilar," replied Bowley, looking 
a lie all the time. 

" I know better — so tell me." 
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" Well, he's bin darin everyone on us fort' speak to thee," 
admitted the youth, opening up a mine of courage that he 
did not think was in him. 

" Fort' speak to me — how ?" said Matty. 

" How ! — ^wheay — in a coortin sort of a way." 
. "Has he dared tA««?" 

Bowley's knees began to shake, and his heart to flutter. 

"Ay — a bit," he replied, catching a glance from Matty 
that he thought was encouraging, 

" Did he say thou're soft ?" 

Now what was the young man to say to this ? Nothing. 
He wished he was shaved ; he wished he could utter a few 
grand words ; he wished his arms did not feel so wooden, 
that they had been capable of winding themselves round 
the girl's waist, in imitation of " Burns and his Highland 
Mary," as delineated in the picture over the mantelpiece. 
But neither his beard, nor his tongue, nor his arms would 
condescend to help one jot to get him over the difficulty. 
What could he do but feel that he was soft ? Well, he did 
mutter something — he knew not exactly what ; and Matty 
did not catch its meaning, if, indeed, it had any. 

Seeing her admirer stand like one who hardly knew where 
he was, or what he was doing, Matty came to the rescue. 

" Thou art soft, an' yo'r o on yo' soft; but thee speshly," 
she said, giving Bowley a look out of the comer of her eye 
that made him feel as though it were impossible to retreat 
now without doing or saying something desperate. 

" Well," he said, screwing up his courage for a charge, 
" wilt have a walk wi' me ?" 

" Why couldt' no' ha* axt me when I could ha' gone out ? 
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Thou sees how busy we are now." And Matty toyed with 
her apron string, and looked as if she was sorry she could 
not accede to Bowley's request. 

"Well, wilt go some neet else?" urged the latter, now 
grown as bold as Hector. 

Matty was silent for some moments, as if trying to 
remember what evening she would be most at liberty. At 
length she said — 

" I'st ha' to go to th' parsonage wi' butter to'art nine 
o'clock, an' if thou '11 

"What, to-neet?" 

" Ay, to-neet ; an' if thou'll meet me on th' fairy 
bridge " 

" On th' fairy bridge ?" and Bowley shuddered. 

" Ay, I con go round that road ; but be sure thou gets 
theere th' fust, for I dar' no' stop by misel." 

The "fairy bridge," lying at the bottom of a lonely dell 
about half a mile from the " Jolly Carter," was supposed 
to be haunted. Lovers never made appointments to meet 
there ; and rarely passed the spot, imless in company with 
others on the same business. Many were the stories told 
of fairies being seen there — ^hanging on boughs of trees, 
turning somersaults on the bridge's railings, jumping over 
ihe brook on long slender poles, and indulging in other 
elfin pastimes. Besides, it had been the scene of a murder, 
a lover cutting his sweetheart's throat through jealousy ; 
and if a white fleecy cloud had swept over the sky on a 
calm moonlight evening — its folds resembling trailing 
garments — it was supposed by the superstitious to be 
associated with the spirit of the murdered victim, which 
occasionally visited the spot. 
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Bowley'^ hair, short as it was, seemed to lift up his cap, 
as he speculated on the perils of the assignation Matty had 
suggested. But "faint heart never won fair lady," and 
as others might he tempted into taking his place, if he 
allowed a white feather to show itself in his plumage, he 
resolved for once to bid defiance to fairies, boggarts, and 
every other species of hobgoblin, and betake himself to the 
place of "tryst" at the time named in Matty's proposal. 
But stop ! — the eve of All-Hallows was approaching. The 
shadows of the other life which floats through the weird 
world might be rehearsing their mischievous orgies for their 
grand annual festival, and the bridge might be swarming 
with them at that moment. He scratched his head, 
reflected, and hesitated. But Matty's full eyes were 
beaming on him. There was more witchery in them than 
in the whole of fairydom, and Bowley's pluck, called to its 
ofl&ce by the look of encouragement that ought to have 
dissipated all kinds of fear, he took the girl's hand, pressed 
it clumsily, and faltered out — 

" I'll be theere." 

" Thou'll no' mak a foo on me, wilta ?" said Matty. 

" If I do " 

" Dunno' swear. I'll tak thy word. Ther's someb'dy 
knockin — I mun goo. It's hauve-past eight now. I'll see 
what th' company wants, an' then I'll be off wi' th' butter. 
My gronmother '11 ha' to wait on 'em while I'm away. If 
thou tells any o' th' tothers about this, I'll never speak to 
thee again. Now then — oh, iff wants a buss, thou mun 
wait. Let me come." 

Matty pushed herself past her lover, and went to attend 
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to her customers. She appeared as unconcerned when she 
entered the taproom as if no assignation had heen arranged, 
or as if the fear of ghosts and fairies had never crossed 
her mind. Not so Bowley. He appeared not to know 
what to do with his arms and legs when he went to resume 
his seat. His hand shook as he took up his pot to drink, 
and his face was as pale as death. When his companions 
asked what was up with him, he made no reply ; hut sat 
like one entranced, gazing at the fire. 

So engaged were the company in trying to fish out the 
cause of Bowley's changed appearance, that they noted not 
the absence of another of their fraternity, until the latter's 
return to his chair in about as absent a state of mind as 
his predecessor. Fincher had been away about ten 
minutes. Nobody knew whither he had gone, or what was 
his errand ; but if he had seen a ghost, he could not have 
appeared more unmanned. His face was blanched, his 
hands trembled, and he sat upon his chair like one who is 
conscious of a powder mine having been driven beneath 
him. 

Presently a light cloak, the hood hanging down behind — 
a silk handkerchief faUing gracefully over it — flitted past 
the bar door ; and in response to the next summons from 
the company, the old grandmother came tottering into the 
room. But where was Jammie o' Tums ? where Pincher ? 
where Bowley ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

The half-round moon was looking with one eye down upon 
the '* fairy bridge," as Bowley struck into the path leading 
directly to that haunted spot. If ever there was witchery 
in its beams, they were full of it then ; for wherever the 
light pierced the branches of trees, it traced a weird form 
upon the grass — sometimes an elephant changing into an 
alligator, or a dragon disconnecting its wings and tail, and 
transforming each member into a monkey, a goat, or a 
wild horse. No star thought fit to hang out its lamp in 
the "bright immensity." It would have burned to no 
purpose if it had ; and that the whole host knew, and con- 
sequently slept or sulked till their sister had had enough 
of it. The night was so still that it would have required a 
feather or a miri'or to discover any action in its lungs ; 
and the silence was so intense as to convey an imaginary 
tingling sound to the listening ear. Look which way he 
would, Bowley could behold shapes that were not of this 
world. The long-pole exercise was engaging spirited con- 
tention with the "lighter weights" of the fairy band. 
Weasel-faced elves, in sugar-loaf hats and knee smalls, 
tripped around on the river's bank, dissolved in mist a 
while, and anon where seen whirling round the railings of 
the bridge like the "star- wheel" of a Christmas pantomime. 
If our adventurer was terror-stricken at the sight of these 
elfin sports, the feeling must have been doubly enhanced 
when, on looking in the direction of a sloping coppice, the 
falling mist disclosed the presence of a giant army, 
marching to some unknown battle ground. Silently moved 
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these weird columns — ever advancing, yet coming no 
nearer; until the whole host sank into some mysterious 
gulf to be seen no more. 

Hush ! There is a sound as of footsteps approaching. 
Nearer and nearer they come ; and Bowley's pulse beats 
high. There might have been magic in that sound, for 
every subject of fairydom disappears at once, as if at the 
bidding of some disenchanting power. The longpole 
exercise finds no competitors now ; and the " starwheel " 
hath been closed in by a curtain of mist. Hark ! The 
footsteps are getting nearer still ; and there is a shadow 
moving down the path. Bowley hastens to the bridge and 
waits. Why had he been scared at things so unsubstantial, 
he wondered ; for with the assurance that Matty Charles- 
worth was the person approaching, his pluck went up to 
the very tip-top of its register. The footfalls were now so 
near that he could count each step ; and the form of the 
person that produced them was so distinct that he fancied 
he could trace the outline of Matty's basket, and almost 
make out the colour of her handkerchief and cloak. What 
interpretation would the company at the " Jolly Carter " 
put upon his absence, he wondered. Would they have 
suspicions of his purpose ? Would they connect his going 
out with Matty's disappearance ? Were it possible that 
they should track the girl to the bridge, and determine upon 
interrupting thb interview ? Bowley did not care. If the 
fairies were to recommence their antics, and the army of 
giants to resume their march — ^nay, if even the ghost of 
the murdered girl was to present itself on the bridge in all 
its " gashed horrors," he could look on without betraying 
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the slightest fear^ now that Matty Charles worth — ^the flower 
of Merriton— the flame that had burned holes in the hearts 
of the whole village youth — would in less than one minute 
be in his arms. 

Bowley was puzzled as to what he ouf^ht to say first. 
** Oh, thon'rt com*d, arta ?" That would do for a beginning. 
But what could he find to talk about during the whole of 
the time they would be together ? Oh, he would descant 
upon the magnitude of certain '' expectations " involved in 
the death of a rich old uncle somewhere in Shropshire, or 
upon his own qualifications for undertaking a new kind of 
work, the difficulties of which had frightened most weavers 
in Merriton. Either of these subjects, properly set forth, 
and coloured with the bright tints a lover's tongue had at 
its command, would so tickle Matty's fancy, that her heart 
would bump down at his feet like a football. And now lor 
the first observation — 

"Whatr 

This exclamation was caused by the appearance at the 
stile of a cap, on a very stubbly head, and set off by a face 
that was fit to compete with the harvest moon for size and 
redness. Over the stile came a pair of leet that were too 
heavily shod to cause any flutter in Bowley's breast ; and 
when the whole figure confronted him, in all its repulsive- 
ness of white apron and fustian jacket, the tvsro stood staring 
at each other with an expression of amazement in their 
looks that was exceedingly comical. 

^* What art thou dooin here, Pincher ?" demanded Bowley, 
with a menace in the tone of his voice, as well as in the 
jerking of his arms. 
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" What art thou dooin here ?" echoed the other, in whom 
we see the blushing youth we so recently met at the " Jolly 
Carter." 

" I'm boggart huntin,'' replied Bowley, thinking by that 
little diversion to hoodwink his companion. 

" So am r," was Pincher's rejoinder ; and they both 
laughed at the transparency of the lie they each had adopted. 

" Hast seen any ?" said Bowley. 

"Nawe; has thou?" 

" Ay, I've just letten one slip. It said it couldno' tarry 
no lunger ; it wur wanted somewheere else." 

" What sort o' one wur it ?" 

** A two-legged un ; as mich like a woman as owt ever 
thou see'd." 

'* Could it talk ?" 

" Ay, an' to some tune, too. It's promised to meet me 
every neet ; but not here." 

" How wur it donned ?" 

" It had a grey cloak on, an' a red napkin teed round it 
yead, an' it carried summat like a basket with it." 

" By th' mass !" said Pincher, looking very earnest, 
'' that's summat like one I've just met, ut I thowt wur a 
woman, an' I spoke to it." 

" Dost know anybody it fawort ?" said Bowley. 

" Well, it wumo' unlike Matty Charleswo'th. I thowt it 
wur her at fust, or else I shouldno' ha' spokken." 

*' What did it say to thee back ?" 

" It said it had promised to meet thee on th' bridge, here, 
just for t' see how long thou'd wait for nowt, an' I mit come 
an' tell thee ut it hadno' thowt thy ears had bin quite th' 
length they are." 
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" Thou'rt tellin a dampert lie ! " exclaimed Bowley, 
griping his fist, and looking very savage at his companion. 

" Well," said Pincher, with apparent unconcern, " just ax 
it, next time thou sees it, whether I am or not." 

Bowley's countenance fell, and he bit his lip as if he 
intended making a supper of it. 

"By , I'm sowd," he exclaimed, after a good deal 

of gnawing at his lip. "It wur Matty hersel ut thou met." 

" Well, I thowt it wur," said Pincher. And he set up a 
laugh, loud enough to frighten all the fairies away from 
their haunts. 

" Thou tliowt^ behanged ! Thou knew it wur her. I 
da'say hoo towd thee o about it afore I coome." And 
Bowley ground his teeth preparatory to another attack 
upon his lip. 

" Well, if it hadno' bin for what hoo said to me, I should 
not ha' bin here," said Pincher. 

" Hoo'll tell Merriton t' morn." 

"Ay, that hoo will." 

"An' I'st be jawed by everybody. But I'll be straight 
wi' her, mind if I dunno'." And Bowley smote the rail 
with his fist, inwardly wishing that Matty's head had been 
betwixt the two. 

" I think we may booath poo at th' same rope." 

"Why?" 

" Becose hoo's 8owd me too.'' 

" The deuce hoo has !" 

" Yigh, an' th' brass counted." 

" Is not hoo a snicket ?" 

" Caps the very owd lad.'' 
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" I wouldno' care if Jammie o' Turn's didno' know on't ; 
but he'll blether an' talk about it o winter." 

" It's odds but he'll be brunt wi' th' same stick." 

" If I thowt so, we'd have a skit out on him ut he wouldno' 
forget for a two-thri rent days ; for ther's nob'dy i' Merriton 
ut's as boggart-feart as he is. What's yond ?" said Bowley, 
pointing towards the path along which they had both come. 

" It*s oather a mon or a cow," replied his companion. 
And they both held their breath and listened. 

" If it isno' Jammie o' Tum's," said Bowley, in a hurried 
whisper, " I'll ate my yead. I con tell him by th' rickle 
of his clog buckles. Poo thy appom off, Pincher." 

Pincher took ofif his apron, which was a white linen one, 
such as were mostly worn by handloom weavers. Bowley 
had a similar apron, which he also took off, and he fastened 
the two together by the strings, making a long white scarf, 
which he wrapped round his body. 

"O'er th' hedge wi' thee, Pincher," Said the latter, 
placing himself so as to command the bridge, '' an' mak as 
dismal a noise as thou knows how, when he gets here. If 
thou wur t' start o' singin I da'say it 'ud be as dismal as 
owt thou could do. I'll stond here as still as a yate stump ; 
but if he offers to run — an' that's very likely — we mun 
after him, but tak care not to catch him, till we'n run him 
fairly down. Now then, he's here." 

In another moment Pincher had cleared the fence, when, 
placing himself behind the bole of an old oak, he prepared 
his lungs for the reception of his boon companion. Pre- 
sently the figure which had been descried on the path was 
seen mounting the stile. The head and shoulders were 
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distinctly visible, though the figure, from some cause or 
other, had paused in its ascent ; yet so much could be 
observed as to induce Pincher to give one long, hideous 
howl, that made even Bowley shake in his clogs. The 
silence which followed this effort of Pincher's lungs made 
the stillness more still ; and the figure on the stile might 
have been mistaken for a stump, it was so motionless. 
At length it made bold to speak. 

'^ Is that thee, Matty ? " he said, clearing the stile, and 
approaching Bowley. 

The latter spoke not. 

" Never mind that cow makkin a noise (alluding to 
Pincher's howling), it winno' touch thee. How long has 
thou bin waitin ? " 

" Ever sin' I'd my throat cut," replied Bowley, in a deep 
sepulchral tone of voice. 

The figure started back. 

" Jammie o* Tum's," continued Bowley, " what dost 
want here?" 

" I want nowt," replied Jammie ; for Bowley had made 
a right guess, as the figure turned out to be Jammie o' 
Tum's. 

" What art dooin here, then ? If thou tells me a lie, 
thou'll sink up to th' neck i' blue fire and boiled traycle ; 
an' iff offers to stir a foot, th' owd lad '11 have howd on 
thee ; for he's waitin at back o'th' edge theere now. Come, 
what art after ? " 

"A young woman promised hoo'd meet me here," replied 
Jammie, terrified into a disclosure of his purpose. 

"Whoaishoo?" 
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" Matty Charleswo'th. Hoo lives at th' ' JoUy Carter.' '* 

" Matty Charleswo'th ! " said Bowley, with a shake of 
his head. . " Hoo isno' to be won by fair coortin. Ther*8 
too mony chaps after her; but ther's one mon ut if he'll do 
as I tell him, he may carry her ofif to th' church any time 
ut he's a mind." 

"Whoa'she?" 

" It's thee, Jammie o' Tum's." 

" I'll do it," said Jammie, " if it's nowt ut '11 oather 
break my skin or rent my clooas." 

*' What hast i' thy pocket, then ?" 

"I've nowt nobbut a shillin, an' some copper, an' a 
knife, an' a bit o' clewkin " (string). 

" That knife '11 cut thy sweetheart's throat, an' that 
clewkin '11 hang thee, if booath are no' charmed. Poo 'em 
booath out, an' put 'em under a stone. Th' fairies '11 come 
at ten o'clock an' doance round th' stone ; an' i'th' mornin 
booath th' knife an' th' clewkin 'U be charmed." 

Jammie did as he was bidden. 

" Now," continued Bowley, '* poo out thy brass, an* put 
it under th' same stone. Come again i'th' mornin, an' 
thou '11 find it changed — th' shillin into a gowd weddin ring, 
an' th' copper into four an' sixpence, just th' price o'th' 
weddin." 

Jammie took out his money, and deposited it along with 
the knife and string. 

" Now, then," continued Bowley, " goo back to th' 'Jolly 
Carter.' Matty winno' come here — hoo never intended 
dooin. Goo back to th' house ; but dunno' goo in at th' 
dur. Th' kitchen chimdy's wide, an' safe to travel. Goo 
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down that. A bit o' soot *11 be nothin to what thou '11 get 
for thy labbor. When thou'rt safely londed, claim thy 
prize ; an' Matty 'U tumble in thy arms like beef in a wallet. 
Now, then, thou may goo. My throat's gan o'er bleedin, 
so ut I mun goo too. OS wi' thee afore th' ground oppens 
an' swallows thee up." 

In a moment Jammie's heels were flying about his coat 
tails as rapidly as if they had been under the influence of 
steam. Over the stile he went like a big sod hurled by a 
strong hand. Up the path he flew, and was soon lost in 
the mist that gathered about the valley's ridge — the sound 
of his clogs continuing long after his shadow had dis- 
appeared. No doubt Pincher's repetition of his hideous 
howl somewhat accelerated Jammie's speed, for the sound 
made such echoes in the valley that, had the gossips heard 
it, they would doubtless have concluded pandemonium had 
been let loose. 

The howling, however, was nothing to the laughter that 
followed. The very moon appeared to close the only eye 
visible, and indulge in a fit of hearty cachinnation ; and if 
the fairies did not join the chorus, it was because they were 
voiceless shadows that had no communion but by gesture, 
and by the various forms they could assume. 

" Come, Pincher," said Bowley, as soon as he could get 
his breath from laughing, " we mun be ofif after Jammie, 
or else he'll be down th' chimdy afore we gotten theere, an' 
we munno' miss th' fun. Didt' think he'd bin sich a 
a yomey as he is ?" 

" Nawe, I didno'," replied Pincher. " But what winno' 
a mon do ut's gotten a wench in his yead, an' th' owd lad 
at his back ? They are no' mich o' their own person then." 
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"Wes't be about square wi' Matty when this job's 
Battled," Bowley observed, with a feeling of the deepest 
satisfaction. "If Jammie doesno' break his neck i'th' 
chimdy, we'st ha' sport ut'll last for a week or two. Tak 
this appom, an' let's be ofif." 

The two, full of anticipation of what was likely to be the 
issue of Bowley 's counterplot, left the vicinity of the fairy 
bridge, and made all the haste they could in the direction 
of the " Jolly Carter," first taking care to possess them- 
selves of the little pocket property Jammie o' Tum's had 
invested in the fairy bank, and which Pincher observed 
would afford them a " quart or two for t' wash th' soot 
down." 

The " Jolly Carter " was as noisy as a little Bedlam 
when Bowley and Pincher entered the taproom. Both 
feigned to be as scared as new-started hares, and they 
looked wildly round the room. 

" What's up now," stammered out Sogger, whose face 
had become indicative of a close acquaintance with his 
pint pot. 

" Where's Jammie o' Tum's ? " demanded Bowley. 

"He crope out about an hour sin'," replied Sogger. 
" What dost want to know for ? " 

"Well, me an' Pincher here han bin after a hare ut's 
bin seen about th' fairy bridge ; an' we'd just gan th' hunt 
up, an* wur comin this way, when we seed a mon ut wur 
as like Jammie as two twins are to one another, stondin 
talkin to another ut I didno' Uke th' seet on." 

" What sort of a mon wur this tother ? " 

" He wur like someb'dy ut ihou's had some deealins with. 
Sogger." 
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"Whoa con that be?" 

" Him down theere ; " and Bowley pointed significantly^ 
towards the floor. 

" Dost mean owd Sooty ? " 

"Th' same chap. I seed his hum as plain as I see that 
candle now; an' Pincher said he seed his tail swingin 
about like a clock pendulum. Beside that, ther a smell o' 
brimstone enoogh for t' stifle a neest o' wasps." 

You might have heard a cinder fall from the firegrate, so 
quiet had the company become. 

"Could yo'yer what wur said between 'em?" Sogger 
inquired. 

" Ay," repHed Bowley, and he spoke in a whisper. "He 
said ther a wench he'd a notion on ; but hoo'd ha' nowt ta 
say to him ; so he wanted th' owd lad for t' help him a bit. 
Th' owd lad said it wur a bargain ; but he should want 
Jammie to goo a-livin wi* him when he'd done aitin porritch 
here. Til give her to thee,' he said, *an' TUfotch her afore 
twelve o'clock this very neet.' Then he went off like a flus 
o' powder, an' we seed nowt no moore o' noather him nor 
Jammie." 

Although Matty Charlesworth had been bustling about 
the house as unconcerned as if she had not made fools of 
three of her " gaupe seed " customers, shB could not help 
wondering at the sudden silence of the company, and the 
apparent interest with which they were Ustening to some 
story that was evidently being told. Leaving the bar, she 
crept to the taproom, and had just placed herself in the 
shadow of Bowley's still erect form, in time to listen to the 
conclusion of his narrative. She turned pale on hearing 
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what was likely to be the issue of her silly freak; and 
without uttering a word of comment on Bowley's story, or 
as much as hinting that she had been listening to it, crept 
back to the bar, for the moment an altered girl. 

" Thou's physicked Matty, yonder," observed Pincher, 
aside to Bowley. " Hoo's getten a dose hoo winno' forget 
at once. Hoo fawors hoo'd getten a snift o'th' brimstone 
pot o ready." 

" Howd thy noise, Pincher ; we'st be straight afore th' 
neet's o'er. I da'say Jammie's upo' th* house now. We'st 
be yerrin summat on him afore long. Husht !" And 
Bowley set his head to listen. 

The company had just concluded that they had given 
audience to a "thumpin lie,'' and were rating the two 
adventurers upon the transparency of their inventions, 
when they heard a loud scream coming in the direction of 
the kitchen. The scream was repeated, and a low moan 
followed. Up jumped the whole crew, with the profoundest 
consternation strongly depicted in their countenances, and 
an evident desire on the part of most of them to make a 
bolt through the window, as the most convenient method 
of escape. Bowley and Pincher, obviously the boldest of 
the lot, made straight towards the kitchen, and encouraged 
the rest to follow. But not a foot would they stir in that 
direction ; urging as a motive for their apparent cowardice, 
that it was no use their interfering, " th' owd lad wur sure 
to have his own." 

Bowley was the first to enter the kitchen, where a 
spectacle was presented to his vision that, had he not been 
able to account for it, would have overwhelmed him with 
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fright. There was Matty, pale as death, struggling to free 
herself from the embrace of — who, or what? The old 
" gromiy " swooning on the couch-chair, had just breath 
sufficient to exclaim, " The dtde /" ere she became as rigid 
as a corpse. The company, with two exceptions, would 
have concluded it to be the same, for the figure that held 
Matty in an embrace, which, in comparison with the girl's 
struggles, appeared to be Hereulean, was as black as the 
blackest of old Pluto's establishment. 

" Do, Mesther D 1, spare me this time, an' I'll never 

do so no moore !" entreated Matty, between her screams. 
But the individual whose mercy was thus invoked held her 
the more tightly in his loathsome embrace, and enjoined 
her in accents partaking more of the human than the 
infernal, to set aside all regard for more favoured suitors, 
and throw herself in the arms o' Jammie o' Tum*s. 

" Oh, dunno' ax me to do that ?'' entreated Matty. 

"What for?'' demanded the — ~. 

"Becose he's so /eati?" (ill-favoured). 

The face of the man in black grew darker at this ; and as 
he caught Bowley's eye, squinting in feigned terror, whilst 
the rest of the latter's physiognomy was endeavouring to 
<5heck the development of a grin, he began to speak more 
fiercely and desperately. 

"Thou mun oather ha' Jammie or nob'dy," he growled. 

" Then I'll ha' nob'dy," was the girl's timid reply. 

" Ay, but thou'll awter o that ; for when thou sees him 
again, he'll be as nice a lad as ever donned a pair o' shoon ; 
as different he'll be to what he wur when thou seed him 
last, as black is to white.'' 
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" If he're as pratty as paint, I wouldno' have him.'* 

" What, nor if he'd brass ?" 

" Nawe, nor if he'd brass." 

'* Then prepare thysel for gooin wi' me." 

Matty set up another scream. 

'' Mesther Sattin, if yo'd rayther be co'ed that, do let me 
off this time !" she begged. " I've sinned, I know ; but I'll 
sin no moore." 

" Thou mun go wi' me !" shouted the • 

" Is ther no punishment beside that yo' could pat me to, 
and lemme tarry here ?" 

" Yigh ; oather say thou'll ha* Jammie o' Tum's, or else i' 
twenty-four hours fro* now thy face '11 be covered wi* 
wrinkles, thy nose '11 turn up like a pump-stang, thy yure 
*11 be as grey as thy gronny's, and thou'll sken wur nor a 
wisket full o' new-pupt whelps." 

" Oh, Mesther Blackymoor, I'll have anybody before I'll 
goo wi' yo' or be feaw ! " screamed Matty, in the utmost 
terror. 

" Thou'll ha' Jammie, then ?" 

"Ay, if he axes me t'mom, I'll tell him so." 

" Mind — no runnin off th' bargain." 

" Nawe, if yo'n lemme goo." 

" Well, Jammie's waitin at th* fairy bridge wheere thou 
promised to meet him. I mun goo an' tell him th* news ; 
so good-neet ! Jammie '11 be here afore long, an' claim his 
bargain." So saying, the sable visitor, preferring an easier « 
mode of egress than an ascent of the chimney, cooUy 
opened the back door, and disappeared. 

Matty, exhausted by her recent struggles, sank terrified 
and bewildered on the nearest chair. 
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Bowley approached her. 

"Matty," he said, taking the girl's hand, "thou sees 
what thou's browt on thee by makkin foo's ov o th' young 
lads about. Thou's sowd thysel now to one thou'll never 
hke as long ast* lives." 

"Ay, I know that," responded Matty, tears following her 
confession. 

" Thou's made a foo o* me to-neet," pursued Bowley, 
"an* I know thou'd rayther ha' me nor Jammie." 

Matty was silent. 

" I should think ther'd be no hurt i' tellin th' truth, if 
thou has had dealins wi' th' owd lad,** Bowley continued ; 
" an* if thou wur to speak thy mind now, thou'd say thou'd 
rayther ha' me nor fifty Jammies o' Tum's; wouldno' 
thou?" 

" Ay, that I would," replied Matty ; " but it's too late 
now, thou sees." 

" Nowt o'th' sort." 

" But a bargain's a bargain ; is it not, Bowley ?" 

" Yigh ; but chettin th' owd lad* 8 better nor sarvin him." 

" How could I do that an' be safe ?" 

" I'll just show thee," replied Bowley ; and he took from 
his pocket the knife, and string, and money that Jammie 
o' Tum's had deposited under the stone at fairy bridge. 
" Look at these," he said, " they should ha' bin charmed. 
I've had 'em fro' th' fairy bridge, an' they belong to Jammie 
o' Tum's. I jerd a ghost or summat order him fort' put 
'em under a stone, an' th' fairies 'ud doance round it, an' 
by momin they'd ha' power booath to cut love an' bind it. 
This knife 'ud cut love fro' o th' world but one, and this 
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bant (string) 'ud bind it for ever to that one. But when 
Jammie had gone away, an* followed his mesther into th* 
cloof, I took 'em fro' under th' stone, an' spoilt th' charm. 
Here they are, thou sees. Th' (md lad's no power o'er thee 
now." 

" Art quite sure o' that ?" 

** Ay, as sure as I'm o'er th' yead an' ears i' love wi' 
thee. Now, then, wilt ha' me ?" 

" I happen could no' do better," sighed the girl. 

" Thou 'rt no' makkin a foo on me this time ?" 

"Nawe!" 

Nobody heard these confidences and pledges but them- 
selves ; for Pincher had returned to the taproom, to inform 
his companions of the sable visitor's departure ; and the 
old woman still lay as if asleep on the couch-chair. 

The night was a merry one after the occurrence of these 
incidents. Bowley, now fully ingratiated in Matty's favour, 
betook himself to the taproom, and placing upon the table 
a shilling and some copper, declared there was "cum i' 
Agypt " yet, and qualified his declaration by ordering " a 
gallon to wesh down owd Sooty, an' sweeten the house o' 
th' stink he'd madei" 

When the company were about the height of then* merri- 
ment, the door opened, and in walked Jammie o' Tum's, 
dressed in his '* Sunday best," and with his face apparently 
newly washed. There was a shout as he entered; for 
Bowley and Pincher had so far explained the mystery of 
that night's business as to make the company eager for 
Jammie's reappearance. The latter looked round at the 
circle pf grinning faces, and suspecting that the secret of 
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his escapade had got abroad, would have retreated, had not 
Sogger seized him by the arm, and begged that he would 
partake of a " droit o' charmed drink." 

" How are things gooin on at th' fairy bridge ?" shouted 
one of the company. 

** Has that murdert woman bin walkin about to-neet ?*^ 
shouted another. 

"A shillin an' some copper's very useful when th' drink 
score's up," said a third. 

'* Soofs good for cleeanin teeth wi*, isnor it, Jammie ?" 

"By th' mass, Jammie !" said Bowley, " thou lifted thy 
shanks merrily when thou're runnin away fro' me at th' 
fairy bridge. How dost think that charm's gooin on ? I 
reckon thou'll be lookin after it i'th' momin ? It'll be no 
use, I con tell thee. We'n had this gallon o' ale out on't, 
an' rare an' good it is." 

** What dost think about my migin ?" said Pincher, with 
a wink at Bowley. " Dost think thou con tell th' difference 
between it and a cow mooin T 

To each of which questions Jammie responded with an 
emphatic " GuUook !" as the readiest way of evading 
further badgering. 

Loudly Matty Charlesworth laughed as she listened to 
these observations ; for, the girl was now herself again, and 
was attending to the wants of the company with an apparent 
unrestraint that evinced little consciousness of her having 
been in such questionable society half an hour before. 
Jammie o' Tum's slunk into a comer, and sulked the night 
out ; and whenever Bowley rallied him about the " bran 
new looks " he was to have assumed the morning following 
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he turned upon his tonnentor with a ferocious grin, and 
vowed he would *' have a reckonin wi' o th' lot afore 
long." 

The sequel to this ''marlock" requires little telling. 
From that night Matty Charlesworth and Bowley were 
looked upon as an affianced pair. They had been seen 
on moonlight nights strolling together in the direction of 
fairy bridge ; and it was even rumoured that the banns had 
been ordered to be put up at church. No doubt the affair 
would have ended in marriage, had not an unexpected 
event completely cut off all chances of such a consumma- 
tion taking place. The year following Bowley disappeared. 
No one knew whither he had gone, but it was supposed he 
had enUsted in the army, for a person answering his 
description had been met with in the East Indies, where 
he had married a native. Matty Charlesworth never would 
believe this story. She had faith in his again turning up, 
'* free and willing," and was determined to wait until the 
last hope had disappeared. Fate hath not yet ordained 
that her hope should be realised. Bowley is still abpent> 
and she is still single — and as saucy as ever. 
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MATCHING FOR MONEY. 

I SOMETIMES wonder why people should grieve at the 
decline of summer, as if they were never tired of sunshine, 
or as if tailors, umbrella-makers, and coal-dealers were not 
entitled to consideration. After all, it is but an agreeable 
change from sweltering heat and a monotonous glare of 
light, if the season be a genuine one, to invigorating 
breezes, cloudy skies, and evenings that suggest gossip, 
whist parties, cheerful firesides, and pleasant story-telling. 
There is no longer any anxiety about the harvest ; blue- 
bottles have ceased to buzz about your ears, and dogs no 
longer put you in fear of madness, by lolling out their 
tongues. As with outward nature, so our inward being 
undergoes a change. Our feelings, our desires, and our 
tastes become wholesomely modified. The hoiden, who 
has played croquet on her father's lawn till her hands 
require an extra size of glove, or " promenaded " on the 
seabeach till she is as brown as a gipsy ; who has flirted 
with shabby, foreign-looking beaux till she fancies she is 
going to be made the heroine of a three-volume novel, full 
of mystery, murder, and matrimony, gets sobered down to 
simple tastes and desires; condescends to read sensible 
books ; pleads guilty to a passing remembrance of a much- 
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neglected needle ; grows fashionablij fond of old paintings, 
and does not object to the prosaic advances of the bacon- 
eating, hard-handed, scrubby-haired son of the village 
squire. The youth who has dipped himself in the pool till 
his skin ought to be scaly, and basked in the noontide sun 
till he is haK broiled, now dusts his chessboard, rubs up his 
foils, and thinks Scarboro' isn't half so jolly as a run with 
the hounds on a crisp morning, or an evening romp with 
his fair cousins in the nursery. Oh, the sweet winds ; the 
starlight; the glistening frost; and the rustle of the falling 
leaves ! Oh, the cheerful fire ; the shadows on the wall ; 
and the tempest howling round you ! Oh, the black night ; 
the driving rain ; and yourself warm and cosy in the nook, 
listening to some fairy legend, the latest " marlock," or to 
your neighbour's song of the brave and the fair of old ! 

It was this sort of night, some years ago, when old 
""'Makapenny" stood in his porch, with his toes scarcely 
out of the rain, watching the clouds drift over the sky. He 
had seen a ** stranger " on the bar of the firegrate, and, 
expecting the appearance of the foreshadowed in person ere 
the night was advanced, looked inquiringly up and down 
the lane to see which way he might come. 

Makapenny was a retired shopkeeper, who had amassed 
a considerable fortune by dispensing flour, cheese, and 
bacon to hungry Merritonians. He was a sordid old wretch, 
never particular about adulterating his goods, or the 
adjustment of his scales and weights. In fact, the habit 
of weighing his thumb had so grown upon him, that, if he 
had been weighing against himself, he would have given 
the scales a fillip that might tell considerably against his 
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profits^ His god was " brass." His lips were shaped to 
say " brass." The one article of his faith was — " I believe in 
brass." Heaps of " brass " were always present to his 
imagination. The fear of losing sight of it had induced 
him to become his own banker ; concealing his hoard in 
some out-of-the-way corner that might defy the cupidity of 
even the cleverest thief to discover. He had an only child, 
a daughter, who had of late given him considerable 
uneasiness by her supposed partiality for the society of a 
certain " scamp of a tachin-waxer," meaning a young fellow 
who had much to do with the clogging and shoeing of 
Merriton. He had noticed the two steal glances at each 
other when at church. He had been told they were 
frequently seen standing together at the lane end, which 
was a favourite meeting-place with courters. If he could 
once make sure of the fact of this illicit intimacy, no con- 
sideration for his own flesh and blood would prevent his 
applying a stout walking-stick to the shoulders of both 
offenders. 

Olive Makapenny, though not quite so pretty as Matty 
Charlesworth, was by no means a plain-looking girl. She 
was of a quiet and submissive disposition. Could not say 
" No" for the world, except when her father threatened to 
marry her to some grey-headed monster, who had been, 
like himself, a '* gatherer of gear." He had mentioned 
the names of one or two elderly bachelors and widowers, 
whom he represented as eligible candidates for her hand ; 
but the girl would not listen to these hints, protesting she 
would die an old maid in preference to forming an alliance 
with such loathsome consorts. Old Makapenny. however, 
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was inexorable. No fellow, he swore, must squander in 
youthful extravagance the wealth he had been so many 
years, and at such pains, in accumulating. No ; he would 
invest it in Chancery first, for the benefit of " black- 
geawned, hoss-yure-wigged lawyers." And he hated them 
worse than so many cheese-purloining rats. 

" If thou's owt any moore to do wi' yon scamp of a tachin- 
waxer," he would sometimes say, with a fierceness of pur- 
pose grimly lowering beneath his shaggy eyebrows, ** I'll 
cut thee off wi' a shillin — mind that. Ay, thou may 
whimper, an' look as if thou're gooin to be poorly ; but I'st 
stick to my text, iff melts like wax. So mind thy house- 
keepin, huzzy, an' ventur' out ift' dar !" 

Olive would make no reply to these objurgations, but 
wait till the old man rolled his head against the side of his 
coal-scuttle-backed chair, gavB out a sound, long-drawn 
snore, and let his half-smoked pipe fall upon the fender, 
when she would steal out of the house, wrap her elbows in 
her apron, and be at the lane end before he had taken out 
a tithe of his accustomed '* forty winks." 

This evening old Makapenny had made several journeys 
from his " snoozing crib " to the door, looking out at the 
storm, and scanning the road, as if it was possible the 
expected visitor might be hurled from the clouds, and 
pitched to within hailing distance of " Candlewick Cottage." 
No one, however, presented himself at the gate, and the 
night was getting on. It was already nine o'clock by the 
old " 'larum." In another hour it would be bedtime for 
people who had nothing to do but to eat, drink, sleep, and 
save money. It was too late now for anyone to come* 
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The flake of soot on the bar must have been a false fore- 
shadowing, as dreams of gold mines had been to his long- 
ings for the possession of untold wealth. There was one 
satisfaction, however, to balance this disappointment — ^the 
cobbler would not venture out on such a night as that ; 
therefore, he was secure from any annoyance from so 
troublesome a neighbour. But why was his daughter in 
such high spirits ? Had dampness no influence over them ? 
No matter how the rain pelted against the windows, it 
found no sympathy in Olive's disposition. She sang over 
the ironing ; tripped over the floor as if performing some 
figure in a dance ; sent enough fire up the chimney to boil 
the clouds ; and was so beside herself in her general 
demeanour that old Makapenny's chair-back was found too 
hard for him even to obtain an odd wink upon. What was 
her girl up to ? 

The pelting of the rain against the window had given 
place to a scarcely audible pattering ; the wind had ex- 
hausted its bellows, and one link-boy of a star had obtained 
permission to present his torch at a rent in one of the 
ragged, moth-eaten clouds. But there was a warmer light 
twinkling at a certain window over the way. The " Jolly 
Carter" had "mended th' fire wi' a cob," by which he 
sought to throw out a tempting gleam to the dripping 
traveller, and draw him to the fender. Old Makapenny 
was no traveller, but he could, at times, manage to be as 
thirsty as anyone. He was thirsty then, notwithstanding 
the night had been so wet. He could drink a "pint," 
smoke a pipe, fall out with a neighbour upon the old sore 
(to him) of unequal poor's-rate assessments, after which he 
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would be in a condition for mounting the stairs, drawing 
on his nightcap, and plunging himself into dreams of gold 
mines, reams of parchment, and hosts of troublesome 
cobblers. Putting on his hat, and taking his stick out of 
its comer, he made another journey to the door. 

"I'st be back before thou's done smoothin," he said to 
the daughter, who did not appear to have the slightest 
objection to his going out. " Mak me a bit o' posset, and 
put it i'th* oon again I come. Dunno' mak it too sweet ; 
un* mind it isno' lumpy. Thou may gratter a bit o' nutmeg 
in it, just for a change. See ut th' sheets are weel aired, 
an' draw th' curtains nicely round th' bed, but not too 
close. Now, then." 

After delivering himself of these instructions, old 
Makapenny closed the door, banged the gate, and shambled 
down to the " Jolly Carter.*' 

Instead of finding a room full of company, as he had 
expected, the retired grocer met with no one at the tavern, 
except a solitary stranger, who sat blinking his eyes at the 
fire, and nursing the remnant of a '' gill " that appeared to 
have forgotten when it was drawn. This stranger was a 
man apparently much older than himself, with long flowing 
white hair, white furry eyebrows, a beard that was 
marvellously fine and woolly, and a form that was sur- 
prisingly erect for his age. He appeared not to notice old 
Makapenny as the latter entered; but sat with his back 
partially turned towards him, and his eyes still intent upon 
the " rack-an'-hook " hanging in the chimney. He was 
respectably, if not well dressed, Makapenny observed, 
surveying the stranger from head to foot. There was not 
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an article of his clothing that, from its make and texture, 
could be less than forty years old. He had not wasted a 
fortune in the purchase of frippery; that was evident. 
What he possessed had been carefully husbanded, even to 
the buttons, not one of which was missing. What position 
in life were it possible he could occupy ? A wealthy farmer, 
perhaps ; or a drover from the grazing countries. Wealthy 
he must be, and miserly. Makapenny would like to feel 
the weight of his " old stocking." It would be a " wapper," 
he was sure. This conclusion led him to wonder if the 
stranger was a — ^well, if he was unmarried. His linen was 
good ; that made the matter doubtful ; and his hose was 
nicely darned; that was another bad sign. He would 
sound him with a question, such as one stranger might put 
to another, and see what the issue would be. 

"We*n had a rooghish sort of a day," he observed, 
seating himself at the opposite hob to that which the 
stranger occupied. 

K the latter heard the remark, he gave little sign of 
feeling any interest in it ; for the most he did was to bring 
his eyes from the rack-an*-hook to the topbar, and give 
sundry winks at the sputtering coal. 

" We'n had a rooghish sort of a day, I say," Makapenny 
repeated, in a louder tone of voice than before, and accom- 
panying the observation with a rattling of his iron.-shod 
stick on the hearthstone. 

The stranger brought his eyes from the topbar to his 
shoes; gave a succession of low growling coughs, and 
returned to his contemplation of the rack-an'-hook. 

''What the d — ^1 does he meean?" the grocer muttered 
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to himself, feeling somewhat nettled at his failure in 
attracting the stranger's notice. ^' Is he as deeaf as owd 
Noll, I wonder, ut could yer nowt nobbut what he shouldno' 
do ? Let's try him wi' summat else. Win yo' have a pint 
wi' me, owd mesther? " he said, in a voice scarcely so loud 
as when he first spoke. 

The stranger took hold of his pot ; looked into it ; put it 
to his lips, and slowly drank its contents. Then, replacing 
the pot at his elbow, said, without looking at Makapenny — 

" I don't mind if I have." 

"I'm done, by zounds!" exclaimed Makapenny, making 
his stick dance again on the hearthstone. " Whoa would 
ha' thowt he'd bin such a sly owd codger as that ? If he 
catches me again, I'H put him i' my wiU for a little hundert 
or two ; that I will." With that he raised his stick, and 
gave three or four raps on the table, that made the nails 
almost shrink in their holes. 

Dame Gharlesworth came tottering in at this summons, 
and, shaking her head in a manner that implied reproof, 
said — 

" Yo' mit be knockin for a whul barrel, wi' yo'r noise." 

" Well, bring two pints, owd craythur," said Makapenny, 
" an' let it be so ut we con blow th' top off, like a hontful 
o' shavins." 

" Two pints ?" 

" Ay, two ; an' be as sharp as thy owd limbs '11 let thee, 
for I'm as dry as that rack-an'-hook." 

" Good lorjus, Mak !" exclaimed the old dame, apparently 
surprised by the magnitude of the order she had received ; 
*' has someb'dy laft thee a fortin as thou'rt emptyin thy 
pockets at that rate ?" 
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" Nawe ; but this owd rascal has won a toss oflf me,'* 
replied the grocer ; " an' I da'say he desarves o he gets 
out 0* me. Bring 'em in." 

The landlady returned to her bar, and presently re- 
appeared, bringing in two white-topped pints, that winked 
with gleeful anticipation of a thirsty throttle. 

" Theigher, Tabby ! this is a regilar snowdrift," said 
Makapenny, taking hold of one of the pots, and raising it 
to " half-cock." " Come, owdMeaudiwarp," he exclaimed, 
turning to the stranger, " here's luck to thy deeafness.*" 

The old Meaudiwarp took hold of the other pint, and 
responded — 

"Here's towards you!" he said. And he looked 
triumphantly at Makapenny as he swallowed the toast. 

" Wur yo' ever here before ?" the grocer inquired, quite 
bent upon knowing something about the stranger before 
they separated. 

" Eh ?" said the other, placing his hand to his ear. 

" Yo'r deafness is a queer sort," said Makapenny, again 
raising his voice. 

" Very queer, very queer," the stranger admitted. " My 
ears open and shut like two mousetraps. They'll only 
catch when they*re baited.'' 

"By owd Sam, yo're reet ! " muttered the grocer to him- 
self ; "but I'st Dait wi' no moore pints, whether yo' catch 
owt or nowt." Then he repeated aloud — 

" Wur yo' ever here before, I said." 

" I think I've been once or twice," was the reply. 

"Hanyo' come far?" 

" Not very." 
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" To'r no' for tellin me mich," said Makapenny to the 
other's shoes. "He'll want a corkscrew for t' draw him 
out, I con see. Come, let's try what a bit o'th' owd 
leaven — self-interest — '11 do. If yo're a farmer, or a cattle 
deealer," he said, aloud, " I think I con tell yo' summat 
ut '11 be wo'th yo'r yerrin." 

" Well, what is that ? " asked the stranger, eagerly. 

" Th' weather's bin very bad for cattle lyin out lately," 
Makapenny replied. 

" Very." 

*' Ther's likely to be a rise i' beef an* mutton." 

" No doubt there is." 

" An' i' pigs." 

" Yes ; and in pigs as well, as you say.'* 

" If yo'n a good stock uppo' yo'r bonds, an* con afford 
to keep 'em out o'th' market a while yo* may mak a 
hundert or two extry afore Kesmas." 

" Well, I've a pretty good stock of fat cattle, and I'm 
not disposed to trade just at present. I'll take your advice, 
and wait till the market goes up.** The stranger thrust 
one hand into a capacious pocket as he spoke, and appeared 
to be turning over handfuls of gold. 

"I have him on th' hook," thought the grocer, inwardly 
complimenting his own ingenuity. " Let's see if I con 
lond him beaut breakin th' line. Dun yo* farm fifty 
acre ? *' he said. 

"More." 

"A hundert?" 

" More than a hundred.*' 

" I reckon,** said Makapenny, coming to a nice point of 
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his inqniry, *' yo'r owd woman looks after the farm when 
yo*r away?" 

'' I have no old woman/* the stranger replied. 

" Never had r 

"No." 

Makapenny's eye twinkled, and he looked steadfastly at 
the stranger. 

" I wish he'd hin a year or two younger," he would have 
said had his thoughts found utterance; "he'd just ha' 
suited our Olive. But he does look rayther younger than 
he did at th' fust. If he'd shave that wool off, an' get his 
yead powed (hair cut), it 'ud take him twenty year off. 
Let's see : our Olive's twenty-five, and he's happen — ^hum ! 
I'll ax him. What age dun yo' co yo'rsel ?" he shouted, 
thinking the question one that would require the highest 
pressure of his lung-power. 

" I'm not so old as I look," repUed the stranger. " WJiat 
age would you take me to he ? Fifty ?" 

" Well, I should ha' said about forty-nine.'' Makapenny 
told a lie ; he was thinking sixty-mae all the time. 

" Ay, well ; you've guessed nearer than I'd have supposed. 
I'm nearer forty -nine than fifty. ' ' 

" It's strange yo'r toppin bein so white at that age," 
observed Makapenny, greatly encouraged in his inquiry. 

"Yes; sudden luck, like sudden misfortune, will turn 
your hair white in a few hours' time," and the stranger 
made his pocket jink like a ring of toy bells. 

" Are yo' stoppin i' this neighbourhood o neet ?" Maka- 
penny asked, growing quite interested in the stranger. 

" If I can get anywhere to stajP; if not, I must go on to 
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the next town ;" and the stranger took out a very barrel 
of a watch, and compared it with the old case-clock in the 
nook. 

" It'll be late for yo* to go far/* said the grocer, " an' it's 
a very lonely road, whichever way yo' turn. If yo'n any 
brass on yo' yo'd better stop wheere yo' are." 

** But I couldn't stay at this house." 

Makapenny admitted he couldn't, and looked thoughtful 
for a minute or so. At length he said, with the confidence 
of one who thinks he has hit upon the best thing possible, 
" To* con stop at my house, if yo'n a mind. I've a bed 
ut's never short o' airin. What sayn yo' ?" 

"You overpower me with your kind offer," said the 
stranger. " I hope it will be no inconvenience to you." 

'* Oh, what's a bed an' a bit o' supper ? I'm never within 
noather one or th' tother." 

" Have you a family ?" 

" Ther's me an' a dowter; that's o.'* 

" Is your daughter young ?" 

** Twenty-six ; will be next birthday." 

'' Is she pretty ? But I need not ask that ; she must be." 

''Well, hoo's not as pratty as a waxwork angel, nor 
happen quite as feaw as a empty cubbort. Hoo's a bit 
above passable. What hoo's short on i' beauty, hoo maks 
up i' goodness an' wark." 

" A careful housewife, I suppose." 

" Eh, bless yo' ther's noane like her nowheere. If hoo'd 
nobbut a shillin a week comin in, hoo'd save sixpence out 
on't. But yo' mun goo an' see her." 

" I've waited thirty year for such a one to be my wife, 
but never found her. Is your daughter engaged ?" 
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" Well, hoo purtends to be ; but if hoo doesno' break it 
off I'll break her back. Now, then, sup up yo'r pint, an' 
let's be off. Hoo'll be wantin to go to bed." 

The stranger did as he was bidden, and buttoning up his 
coat, intimated that he was ready and anxious to go. 
Makapenny followed the example, and the two newly- 
attached friends immediately left the taproom of the " Jolly 
Carter." 

Olive Makapenny was singing like a lark that has mis- 
taken candlelight for daylight, when her father and his 
venerable guest entered the house. " What's up now ?" 
thought the girl, taking leave of "The flaxen-haired 
plough-boy" in the middle of a verse, and turning her 
eyes upon the stranger. (The latter had taken off his hat, 
and was bowing most politely to his hostess.) "Is he 
com'n a-stoppin, I wonder. I wish he'd sit down, and no' 
keep starin at me so." Then she placed herself against 
the dresser, took considerable pains over the crimping of a 
nightcap, and waited for a proper introduction &om her 
father. 

"Olive," said Makapenny, offering his guest a chair, 
and seating himself in his coal-scuttle, " I've browt thee a 
lodger. Thou mun mak yon spare bed up' an' air th' 
sheets weel." Then turning to the stranger, said, " Are 
yo' onyways troubled wi' th' rheumatis ?" 

" Not much," the latter replied. 

" Nowt like havin plenty o' red flannel lapt about yo'r 
limbs," observed Makapenny, rubbing his right knee, as if 
he felt a twinge of his old enemy shooting through the 
joint. 
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"There's a better remedy than red flannel/* said the 
stranger; and he glanced at Olive, who was taking a 
couple of sheets out of a drawer. 

" What's that ? " inquired Makapenny, following his 
guest's eyes, as if he fancied they were directed to some 
curative treasure concealed in the potshelf. He caught a 
look from Olive — a disdainful, contemptuous look ; and he 
wondered if the stranger had been winking at her. That 
would have been a familiarity which not even "brass" 
could justify. " Oh, I see," he said, an idea striking him 
at the moment. " Ay, ay ; very good, very good," and he 
laughed until the coal-scuttle creaked in accompaniment. 

The stranger had grown marvellously youthful by this 
time. The lines about his forehead appeared to be filling 
up ; and a healthy glow was mantling over his face. But 
for his white hair, he might have passed for a much 
younger person than his host took him to be, even then. 
And now his eyes followed Olive as she glided about the 
house ; and how he sighed when she disappeared to make 
up his bed for the night ! He was in love with the girl ; 
that was certain; as deeply smitten as a pair of eyes could 
penetrate; and Makapenny took care that the wound 
should not heal all at once. 

"Well, what dun yo' think about her?" said the latter, 
as soon as his daughter was out of hearing. 

" She's a very fine girl," was the reply. 

" Tak's of her mother in her looks, an* me in her notions 
0* what's what. To' known what I moean." And Maka- 
penny tapped his pocket slyly, which drew a faint "brassy " 
sound therefrom. 
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"If she hadn't been engaged/' said the stranger, *'I 
might have '* 

" Engaged !" exclaimed the grocer, half rising from his 
chair, and stamping with one foot, to the utter disregard 
of his corns ; " let her say hoo is engaged, an' I'll use her 
back same as I would a dusty cooat. Engaged, marry !" 

"Well, as I was saying, if she hadn't been engaged," 
repeated the other, " I should have been most happy to 
have proposed to her. I've not seen another girl that 
comes up to my notions of what a wife ought to be." 

" Then yo'st have her, by " 

"Don't swear," entreated the stranger; "I should be 
sorry to take the girl against her inclinations." 

"Well, if yo're so partikilar about it, coort her like 
house o' fire. Yo'st ha' plenty o' chances; an' if yon 
cobbler comes about I'll mak his yead int' a lapstone." 
Makapenny smote his knee with his fist as he said this, 
and made the coal-scuttle creak as if it was bent upon 
dissolution. 

" Must I understand by that that I have your consent 
to become your son-in-law ?" the stranger asked. 

"To be sure," replied Makapenny, with an emphatic 
grunt ; " an' th' day ut yo'r wed, ther's a thousant pound 
for yo', ut owes nob'dy nowt." 

" That is to be understood ?" 

" Tak me at my word." 

" Well, then," said the stranger, slowly, as if calculating 
the extent of his possessions, " in return for your kindness, 
I will settle the whole of my property on your daughter the 
day she becomes my wife." 
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" Brayvo !" shouted Makapeimy. 

''And the thousand pound shall be applied to the 
increasing of my stock," the stranger continued. 

"Brayvo!** the grocer repeated. "Now, then, hoo*s 
here," he said, as Olive returned from her duties upstairs. 
" I'll tak my pipe to th* dur a bit, an' give yo* a chance o' 
makkin things reet with her.*' Saying which, he rose from 
his chair, and taking his pipe from the rack, lighted it, and 
went to look out upon the night. 

The stranger made his politest bow to Olive as soon as 
her father had disappeared, and intimated by a movement 
of his hand that he wished to speak to her. 

" You've a nice place here. Miss — a " 

" Makapenny," said the girl, snappishly. 

" Makapenny — ^yes, to be sure ; how strange I should 
forget !" And the stranger coughed a not very asthmatical 
cough, which loosened his memory wonderfully. Following 
up the observation, he said, " Your father has given me to 
understand that you are not particularly engaged." 

" What dun yo' meean by that ?" 

" Why, that you've no sweetheart that you care much 
about." 

" I dunno' see ut it's owt to him whether I have or not ; 
nor to nob'dy else, noather." 

"You may think different before long." And the stranger 
looked slyly in Olive's face. " Come," he said, as if pre- 
paring himself to receive a blow, "give up this young 
shoemaker, and I'll make you as good a husband as you'd 
find in aU Merriton." 

" Not if yo' wur to turn into gowd this minit." 
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" Bat your father has promised yoa a thousand poondB 
for your dowry." 

" He may keep it for me." 

"Then you're quite determined not to give up the 
shoemaker ?" 

"Quite.*' And the girl closed a drawer as if she was 
shutting her heart against all the world but one. 

" Well, if that be the case," continued the stranger ; " I 
have no desire to step betwixt you ; and shouldn't have 
gone even so far had not your father misled me. But 
there is one word I wish to say to you before I retire, or 
before your father returns to us." 

"What is it?" 

The stranger said something in a whisper that made 
Olive start. There was, besides, something so talismanic 
in the words, that she allowed his arm to creep round her 
waist, and o£fered not the slightest resistance when he put 
his white beard close to her smooth and dimpled chin. 

" Will you have me now ? " he said, drawing the girl 
nearer and nearer to him. 

" My feyther's comin," she said, making a faint effort to 
disentangle herself from the old suitor's embrace. 

"WeU, will yo?" 

"^y; giveo'er! Who'd ever ha' thowt at this? Eh, Sam?" 

Sam, Sam! Why, that was the shoemaker's name. Was 
it the name only that she was in love with ? 

There was a slight shuffling on the hearthstone ; a cough 
at the door, when old Makapenny returned from his con- 
templation of dripping trees and scarecrow clouds, to find, 
what he little expected, his daughter and his guest as 
loving as a pair of turtle-doves. 
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"What, what, whcit !" he exclaimed, doubting whether 
his eyes were not making a fool of their owner; "is o reet; 
is reet ?" 

"I didn't think you'd have returned so soon," said the 
stranger, apparently confused. " But your daughter has 
consented that I should marry her, on one condition." 

"What is it? what is it?" demanded the impatient father. 

" That we each sign an agreement to-night concerning 
the marriage settlement." 

" That I'll do at once, if you will. Han yo' sich a thing 
as a stampt note?" • 

"I am never short of those instruments," and the 
stranger took out his pocket-book, and produced a paper. 

The agreement was drawn up; the signatures of the 
consenting parties attached, with this difference, that 
Makapenny sketched a very rude cross opposite his name, 
which the stranger had written, and affirmed upon an 
imaginary oath that such a proceeding would not be dis- 
puted, even in " Chancery." 

" But stop," he said, turning to the stranger, " what is 
yo'r name ?" 

" There it is," replied the other, pointing to his signature 
on the still wet document. 

" Ay ; I see ; but I conno' read writin — ^never could." 

" But your daughter can,'' 

'* Ay ; well, well ; if hoo's satisfied, I am." 

" That's right," said the stranger. And he folded up 
the paper and put it in his pocket. " You are quite satis- 
fied, I hope?" 

"Quite." 
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" So am I." Then taking off his wig and beard, the 
stranger stood — ^the now undisguised shoemaker — con- 
fronting the amazed shopkeeper. 

*'What, by Owd Harry!" exclaimed the latter, as if 
taking down every shutter from his eyes, "is it thee, thou — 
'jut 1*11 say nowt. I see thou's done me as brown as a 
jannock. This is thy hundert acres, bxH fat stock, is it? 
Well, tak her, an' do th' best thou con with her, for thou 
desarves her, an' thousant pound too. Gome, we'n have a 
sope o' whisky at th' top o' this marlock, chus how 'tis. 
Olive, put th' kettle on. I think thou needs go no furr wi' 
airin yon bed. He'st have a neetcap of another sort. Well, 
I'll be sunken if this doesno' cap o !" 

In half an hour after this discovery had been made, the 
eyes of old Makapenny had begun to have a dreamy appear- 
ance ; the second "tot " of whisky had been " bottomed," 
and under its influence the father and intended son-in-law 
were shaking hands together, like two old cronies at the 
remembrance of " lang syne." 
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CHAPTER I. 

You would notice a clump of cottages standing on the 
brow-side, a little beyond the bridge. Rickety, tumble- 
down things they are now, as though they had got into the 
"lean-and-slippered-pantaloon'* stage of their existence. 
But I remember them when they were nearer their prime, ere 
they had begun to shrink and bend ; when their eyes were 
not bleared, their cheeks hollow, and the whole frame had 
not begun to totter. I will tell you a story with which those 
cottages are connected. 

We had just got through a long and severe winter, and 
spring burst upon us like a pageant, heralded in its coming 
by the little trumpeters of wood and sky. The sudden 
transition from a season of frost and snow to one of sun- 
shine and flowers, lifted men's hearts to worship, and all 
nature appeared to rejoice at the change. But the old 
people of Merriton said they had seen brighter skies, 
gathered sweeter flowers, and felt softer breezes when the 
world was younger. Still they rejoiced. The matronly 
river, with its family of tiny brooklets that were beside 
themselves with joy, smiled, and swept on its course — 
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winding here, as if it wished to return to the sweet heathery 
bed it had left that morning — spreading out there, and 
murmnring a song of resignation — ^then dashing recklessly 
onward, as if it felt the present hour to be a mere shadow 
of the past, and had resolved to seek oblivion in the eternity 
of ocean. The thatch that roofed some cot you might 
have tumbled over ere you had seen it, appeared wishful 
to be green again, as if it remembered its younger days, 
with a strong yearning to return to them ; and, instead of 
sermonising the beardless stalks that were shooting up in 
the fields around it, by saying, " Ah, you will be thatch 
some day," thought only of the " good old time " of its 
own — ^that golden period of the world's history which the 
aged of every generation look back upon as if there never 
had been nor ever would be another. 

Everything appeared to be dreaming up old memories. 
The withered thorn was telling its neighbour of happy 
" kankings " beneath its own shade ; and how, when but 
a slim, tender sprout, shooting out over the field-path, it 
had been brushed against by the happiest of lovers — clovers 
such as t^ere were not now-a-days. " Blossoms then were 
blossoms," it seemed to say ; " and the haws mellowed in 
the fall like drops of amethyst, and formed long purple 
borders round each meadow and garden." The oaks, that 
in the race of verdure come among the last, woke up from 
their winter's sleep, and shook a few shrivelled remnants of 
their last year's clothing, and put forth shy nibs of green, 
as an earnest that they would sometime be as gaily dressed 
as the prodigal bits of shrub that knew nothing of the grand 
old time when the wild boar ate their fruit, and the men of 
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the " merrie greenwode " strung up the deer upon their 
spreading boughs. Even the church — fine old structure, 
that had survived most of its neighbours, and was itself 
fast losing its memory in the dotage of years — seemed as 
though it would like to cast its grimy skin ; polish its vane 
and points, and rub up its spectacles of windows for another 
hey-day. (Vain old pile ! Thou hast no merry-makings 
now to jingle thy noisy bells among, and shake thy mad- 
cap steeple as if thou wert made for mirth and holiday, 
and not for solemn teaching. They are gone with the 
" good old time *' that strewed thy floor with rushes, and 
hung thy pillars with garlands, and made a silly Merry- 
Andrew of thy sacred self.) 

It is a Sabbath morning, and the village is out of doors. 
Clean white pinafores, covering scantily skirted frocks, are 
flashing at almost every cottage door. Eemnants of little 
posies of field flowers, that yesterday made childhood happy, 
are scattered here and there, as if there were more solemn 
things now wherewith to make holiday. The lane is 
discharging a thin stream of blue-coated men, and grey- 
gowned women ; the latter with bonnets that look like mill- 
hoppers, and in which your heart would be ground to 
powder if you ventured too near the setting of dimples and 
rosebuds that twinkle deep down in the centre. Here are 
burly farmers mounted on clumsy-looking nags, their wives 
pillioned behind them. And simpler in their modest gait, 
the weaver's family a-foot, walking reverentially, as if they 
were conscious of being in the presence of the Most High. 
And simpler still, the grey-cloaked village " granny," who 
cannot count her brood ; but prays for the whole human 
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family, that none of her own may be deprived of the 
blessings she invokes. 

It is a going to church that yon see not now-a-days. 
There is no flashing of parasols ; no tossing of jewelled and 
beribboned heads; no flouncing of rustling silks; no glitter 
of gilt hymn-books; no sneering at those stupid people 
who seem to think of nothing but God, leaving fashion, and 
pride, and other greatnesses for the morrow. Neither is 
the road scandalised by the immodest displays too often 
attendant upon outrageously expanded skirts. If high- 
heeled shoes be in fashion, none know it except the wearers; 
and whether the stockings worn are black, or white, or red, 
matters not to the swain who, lounging along the road, 
looks up at the sky, abroad on the freshening fields and 
blossoming hedges, listens to the bells, the soft winds 
breathing among the trees, and to the service the lark is 
chanting nearer to heaven than he. 

This was a Sabbath morning in one of those years 
immediately succeeding the French Eevolution of " ninety- 
three," when " Jacobinism ** was supposed to be rampant 
in the minds of such men as read books, studied mathe- 
matics, and drew political lessons from the events which 
history recorded. Merriton, as a village, was an 
unsympathiser with the objects of revolutionists. It was a 
stand-still village ; content to remain where it was ; pay 
its taxes without grumbling; forget who was on the throne : 
say " God bless him,** whether he was an Alfred or a Nero; 
pray for confusion to all politics ; hold up oatmeal porridge 
as an institution great as Magna Gharta, and let those 
nations "progress** that wanted to run headlong to 
destruction. 
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As a matter of coarse, Merriton had its prejudices and 
superstitions. It believed in boggarts and witchcraft, as 
we have seen before ; in the potency of spells and charms, 
and the truth of fortune-telling. It took its heroes from 
the mythology of the nursing-stool, and planted Paradise, 
and the abode of giants and dwarfs in some imdefined 
country beyond the slight ridge of upland that fences ofi 
one extremity of its liberties. It had inherited such a 
store of traditional wisdom, that modem science was 
regarded as the vicious folly of men who would drive the 
world as they would a top, and mar it by excess of 
whipping. It would not look upon or listen to an innova- 
tion of any kind ; especially new inventions in machinery, 
and new forms of church observance. If a mangle had 
been introduced, it would have been destroyed at once ; or 
had an attempt been made to propitiate Divine favour 
through the aid of organs and bass fiddles, the parsons' 
orthodoxy would most likely have been rectified by an 
administration of the correcting influences of the ducking- 
stool. It therefore sang its hymns and psalms in the 
simplest and most primitive manner; got up its linen 
without the aid of " soap powder'* and wooden rollers, and 
flattered itself that if com and potatoes would grow, cows 
give milk, and lambs yield fleece, it might bid defiance to 
all those anxieties that are attendant upon a more refined 
state of civilisation. 

One of the most thorough-going of these ** anti-progres- 
sionists " was old Sam Suddleworth, or " Sam o' Suds.*' 
as he was mostly called. It was this wiseacre's boast, thai 
he never knew a single letter of the alphabet, could nottel] 
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the time of day by looking at the clock, and that he did not 
consider that it reflected upon his loyalty to either the 
Church or the Throne if he slept through a sermon or 
cheated the excise. Our conscientious friend had in his 
younger days been a weaver ; but his eyes failing him as 
age crept on ; and as windows in those blessed days of 
social perfection were mere eyelet-holes, he gave up the 
loom, and took to the more genial occupation of road- 
mending. He could now hear the birds sing in summer ; 
sniff the fragrance of the hawthorn and the new-mown 
hay ; hum snatches of such songs as kept their popularity 
for centuries, and enjoy a dinner of brown bread, sopped 
in buttermilk, with a satisfaction and a relish that an 
alderman over turtle might have envied. 

It was a study to see him at work. Seated on a wisp of 
bay that he had twisted and coiled into a cushion ; a girdle 
of the same material laid on a large flat-surfaced stone in 
front of him ; a large hammer laid by his side, and in his 
hand a smaller one, with which he would now and then 
peg away, as if in the act of breaking Jacobins* heads by 
the score ; a visor of wire-cloth suspended over his face, to 
prevent splinters of stone from flying into his eyes ; an old 
blue jacket, that at one time had been a coat, looped over a 
red plush " singlet " of perhaps twenty or even forty years* 
wear ; his almost hairless sconce bared to the sun, from 
which it had received an imperishable coating of tan, he 
was an object that few would pass without hailing with 
observations, either concerning the weather, or the crops, 
or the idle gossip of the time. 

Strange ! This Sunday morning the old fellow was at 
work — busily, merrily at work. The church bells seemed 
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to swing in time to the song he was trolling ; and the lark 
that would poise itself over the patch of wrinkled tan as if 
it had been a note-book, sang in a strain that made the 
hammer quicken in its descent ; and the splinters of stone 
would be threshed out of the girdle till the tawny patch 
would be as pearled over with dew as were the fields around. 
Suddenly he paused to take wind. He wiped his shining 
sconce with a tattered napkin, and raised his visor to look 
about him. How still and serene and Sabbath-like were 
the old road-mender's reflections, as he contemplated the 
quiet and sunny landscape before him — '* meetily " Sabbath- 
like ! — and he listened to the bells again. 

" What is ther up at th' church this mornin ! " he asked 
himself, wiping his face, and listening again. '^ Is some 
foo or other gettin wed, I wonder ? Ay, I dar'say ; ther's 
aulus somebody thinkin they con mend other folk's wark ; 
it'sth' natur of a foo." And down went the visor with a 
jerk; "click" went the hammer, and showers of splinters 
flew out of the girdle as he sang — 

Yonng Bobin at th* smithy a-cooarten did go, 
With his heigh smithy ballis, an' onvil an* o ! 
He wnr one score an' nothin, just th' age for a foo\ 
But owder war Kit by a hay-time or two. 

Singin derry down, Bobin. 

No sighin nor sobbin 
Will e*er tee a love-knot 'tween Kitty an' thee. 

Neaw Bobin he begged, as he stood i'th' heause porch, 
Ut Kitty nd let him jnst tak her to th' chnrch ; 
Bnt Kitty said, " Nawe, lad, no church yet for me ; 
For a yer or two longer aw meean to be free." 

Singin derry down, ditty, 

A snicket wur Kitty ; 
Her heart wnr as hard as a weightstone, aw'm sure. 
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" He should ha' gan her a whizz i*th' earhole, an* axed 
her how hoo liked that," commented the singer, raising his 
hanmier and bringing it down with a force that made more 
fragments than were intended. '* Nowt like a good hom- 
merin for a saucy besom ut wants so — husk! — so mich 
trouble makkin on her,** and again the stones flew out of 
the girdle, and again the road-mender took up the strain — 

Her lover had waited a twelvemonth or more, 

An* neetly he*d striven her heart to get o*er ; 

Bat seein at last nt hoo laafed as he spoke, 

His pluck dropt so low nt he're ready to choke. 

Singin derry down, Robin, 
Thean's done too mich sobbin. 

Cock thi hat o' one side, an' goo whistlin whoam. 

*' Aw'll see thee once moore," young Robin he said/ 

*' An* ax thee agen if theau means to be wed ; 

An* if theau says Tiawe, theau may go to th* owd lad^ 

For Margit o* Peter's is toyert of her dad.** 

Singin bravely spoke, Robin, 
That*8 better nor sobbin ; 

Hoo*ll smile no moore yet at th* breet side ov her een. 

"Ay, that trick onswers sometimes. Try some other 
wench on — somb*dy they care no' mich about. It'll be as 
straight forrad as hay makkin i' good sun and wynt. Then 
th' tother '11 come round like midsummer, or a rent day ; 
an' be as whinin an' as fain as a new-byetten hound. Ay, 
ay ; better nor churnin ee-wayter, an' pooin a face as long 
an' as feaw as a milestone ut's had th' smo'-pox. 

Next time he went armed wi* a peawer he*d ne*6r tried, 

An* owd oak back-spittle* he*d slung by his side, 

nt wnr chalked o*er wi X*«, hauve moons, an* reannd 0% 

* A flat shovel, used for torniog oatoakag dsriug thd piooew of baking on 
« "backstone.* 
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Wi' a lot o^ straight strokes nt wur set eant i' rows. 
Siugin derry down, Bobin, 
Thean's entered a job in 

Ut'll be morder to Kitty an* hangin to thee. 

" Owd Naimy i'th' fowt used to reckon up her shop-scores 
o' that fashion. A X stood for a farthm ; a straight stroke 
for a penny ; a hauve moon for a sixpence, and a reaund 
for a shaUn. Hoo'd every inch o' wood i'th' shop chalked 
o'er once for brass ut wur owin ; an' when ther nowt else 
ut 'ud howd a figger hoo began o' scorin upo' their Ned's 
back, till th' lads about coed him th' walkin shopbook. 

*• Well, does theau say Tuiwe yet ?" young Bobin he said. 
Kitty made him no onswer, bnt threw np her yed. 
" Then look here at this — pay me o nt theau owes.*' 
An* he flourished th* owd back-spittle under her nose. 

Singin derry down, ditty, 

A floorer for Kitty, 
Wur th' X*«, straight strokes^ an* reaund 0% an* Juiuve moons. 

" He should ha' laid it on her back till her stays ud ha' 
skriked out. I would ha' done. 

" This is what aw wore on thee last yer,*' Bobin cried, 
** For a fippunny pincushion t* hang bi thi Bide ; 
Two link of a necklace, a pin for thi geawn, 
An a new fleawered huzzif aw browt eaut o'th* teawn.** 
Singin derry down, Bobin, 
Theau*s set Kit a-sobbin ; 
Theau*ll have her i* fits if theau reads any moore. 

** Then aw took thee to th* fair,'* Bobin said, with a sigh, 
" An* bowt thee some nuts an* a gingybread pie ; 
Some porter aw paid for at th* * Skewer an* Cop,* 
An* two eaimces o* towfy at owd Nanny *s shop." 

Singin derry down, Kitty, 

Thy Bobin*8 no pity. 
Or else he'd wipe th' score ofiT an' set thi hont free. 
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*' Th' next byets cock-feightin. 

Kitty sighed, and said *' Bobin, aw'll pay thee thi shot ; 
Wilt haye it i' money, or papper, or what ?" 
But, before he could spake hoo*d her arm reaund his neck, 
An* th' owd oak back-spittle war wiped to a speck. 
Singin deny down, ditty, 
Neaw Bobin an' Kitty 
Han chalked up a score at'll last 'em for life. 

The road-mender had just finished his song, and had 
raised his vizor for another breathing, and another look at 
the beauty of the morning, when he was somewhat startled 
by observing the person of the vicar standing before him, 
and gazing at him with a look of mixed reproof and 
perplexity. Touching his vizor to the worthy parson, our 
old friend, in a tone and a manner that betrayed no con- 
sciousness of having been caught in a forbidden or unseemly 
act, remarked that it was a '' fine mornin." 

" A very fine morning, Sammiwel," returned the vicar, 
still more perplexed at so much apparent audacity on the 
part of his parishioner, " but that is no reason why you 
should be at work, and singing that profane song I heard 
just now." 

"Why not, why not?" demanded the other, laying down 
his hammer, and dusting his clothes with his hands, as if 
preparing to engage in a lengthy discourse. " Should I 
nobbut work i' weet weather ? I dunno' think yo'd find it 
so comfortable praichin in a sheawer, if yo' hadno' a bit o' 
thatch or summat o'er yo'r yead. I'll have yo* t' know ut 
a momin like this fits my owd limbs like a new suit o' 
clooas ; not ut I've tried any this twenty year, an' happen 
never mun do again." 
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" Well, but don't you know what day it is ?" 

The road-mender doffed his visor, and laid it on the 
stone before him ; then scratching his forehead in a 
thoughtful manner, as if he was not quite certain that he 
could answer the question, replied — 

" It's Setherday, is nor it ?" 

The muscles of the vicar's face relaxed ; the buttons of 
his waistcoat began to dance ; and it was only a respect 
for his calling, and the restraint imposed upon him by 
its duties, that prevented him from bursting into a fit of 
laughter. 

" Saturday !" he exclaimed, as soon as he durst trust 
himself with speech ; " how do you make that out ?" 

" Well, ' repUed the other, at a loss to imagine what 
could be the source of so much amusement to his usually 
sedate pastor ; " th' day afore yesterday wur owd Nanny's 
bakin day, an' hoo aulus bakes ov a Thursday ; so it mun 
be Setherday." 

The vicar could no longer contain himself, but, exploding 
with a charge of merriment that already made his rosy 
countenance a purplish crimson, exclaimed — 

" Why, Sammiwel, you've lost a day." 

"Lost a day!" echoed the perplexed ** Sammiwel," 
again applying his finger nails to his forehead ; " how con 
that be ? Has th' owd sun bin marhckin, an' slippin 
through his wark beaut lettin one know ? I've had as mony 
days this week as other folk, ha' not I ?" 

" To be sure you have," replied the vicar ; " but how 
have you spent them ? What have you been doing since 
Thursday ? Fuddling, eh ?" 
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" I'd rayther no* tell yo' if it loatters nowt," said the 
road-mender, in as penitent a tone as if he had been before 
the confessional. 

"What, you've been at the 'Jolly Carter,' have you? 
Oh, Sammiwel, you'll never mend." 

The road-mender looked down, looked sideways, at any- 
thing except his interrogator ; but obliged to say something, 
he replied — 

" Well, I'd a 'pint or two oather yesterday or th' day afore. 
If it's Sunday to-day, it must ha' bin th* day afore yester- 
day ; but if it's Setherday, it must ha' bin yesterday." 

" Then you went to bed, and slept a day and two nights." 

" What, wi' a woman's tongue i'th' house ? Nay, I con 
hardly believe that. Beside, I've summat else to go by. 
I con aulus tell when it's Sunday momin, if I've lost my 
reckonin ; an' at my time o' life one lets a deeal slip for th' 
want of a good howd." 

" You might have known it was Sabbath by the church 
bells ringing, and your neighbours being dressed up." 

" Well,^ I thowt th' bells wur happen ringin for a weddin ; 
an' as for folk bein dressed up, that's no' mich to go by ; 
for ther's very little difference now between ther Sunday 
an' ther warty clooas. Ther happen will be when Tum 
Paine's hanged. It's summat else I ha' to go by." 

" And what may that be, Sammiwel ?" 

" Yo' known Johnny Armitage, I reckon ?" observed the 
road-mender, with some doubts in his mind as to its being 
proper to mention such a name on the Sabbath-day. 

The vicar's face assumed a gravity of expression that 
contrasted unfavourably with the open and exuberant smile 
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it bad worn but a moment before; and to tbe question 
asked by bis friend, be falteringly replied — 

** I do ; I do— wbat of bim ?" 

"A strange cbap, tbat, Mestber Gadsley," commented 
tbe road-mender ; " but, as Pre gooin to tell yo', be bowds 
a sort ova sarvice every Sunday momin, Jacobin as be is ; 
an' be sings, an' bis wencb sings ; but wbetber be prays or 
not, I conno' tell. - Happen if be does, it's to tb' owd lad ; 
for be's deealin witb bim, if o be true one yers said." 

Tbe vicar was silent, and tbe stone-breaker continued — 

" At anyrate tbey sing, an' nicely too ; but tbis mornin 
I never yerd a cbeep ; if I bad I sbouldno' ba' bin bere ; 
I should ba' known it wur Sunday." 

Tbe vicar, tbougb be bad serious misgivings as to tbe 
character of tbe " sarvice " tbus alluded to by bis simple- 
minded parishioner, nevertheless resolved within himself to 
make inquiries concerning it; and also into tbe more 
private doings of tbe individual whose conduct was so much 
criticised and contemned by bis neighbours. 

Tbe church bells bad dropped off their ringing to a slow 
ding-dong, giving intimation to tbe vicar tbat service time 
was at band. Tbe road-mender had risen from his seat, 
and was busy redusting himself for a more decent appear- 
ance in tbe village, when tbe reverend gentleman, laying 
bis band on tbe shoulder of bis friend, said — 

" Watch your neighbour closely. If there be tbe least 
hope of converting bim to godliness it will give me great 
joy. Does he ever speak to you ?" 

"Ay, sometimes — when I spake to him. He spoke 
to me yesterday — I meean o* Friday, if yesterday wur 
Setberday." 
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" Does he speak freely and kindly ?" 

" Ay, he's as gradely spokken a mon as ever I knew. 
He talks fine, too, same as yo* done, an' as th' young squire 
did, when he coome back fro' th' college skoo, wheere they 
said he lamt nowt nobbut cock-feightin." 

" That girl of his is very pretty they say." 

" Pratty as a pictur'." 

** What a pity she has such a father ! " 

" Ay, I reckon it is.; but I think thers worse folk than 
he is." 

"You do?" 

" I do, Mesther Gadsley." 

The vicar had begun to stride hurriedly on towards the 
church, for the bells had ceased ringing, and not a straggler 
of the congregation was to be seen outside. He spoke not 
another word until they reached a point where the lane 
joins the main road, and which brought them so near to 
the scene of his ministrations that the clerk's " Amen " 
might have been heard, had he been giving it. 

"I must leave you here, Sammiwel," he said, pausing 
in his gait, and again assuming his thoughtful manner. 
" Tell your neighbour I would like to speak to him. If he 
would allow me to pay him a visit I should be very happy 
to do so.'* 

" I'll do that for yo', as soon as I've weshed mysel," 
said the road-mender. " He's axt me a time or two for t' 
goo an' sit with him ; but I'm feeart o' seein or yerrin sum- 
mat I shouldno' do." 

" Thank you, Sammiwel. See that you are at church 
in the afternoon. Good morning !'' And the vicar strode 
towards the church gates. 
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** Sammiwel " sped down the road much more hastily than 
he had gone up ; now and then casting an uneasy glance 
behind him, as if expecting the constable and church- 
wardens to be following in his wake. These functionaries 
not making their appearance, our friend paused opposite 
his neighbour's dwelling, and wondered if he ought to 
deliver the parson's message previous to entering his 
own house. He decided that he would, and took steps 
accordingly. 

The reputed Jacobin lived at the first of the two cottages 
fronting the bridge, and the road-mender lived next door. 
The latter now looked over the railing of his neighbour's 
garden at the display of flowers which became so sweetly that 
glorious Sabbath morning, and at the nicely-folded white 
curtains that draped the small, but neatly-axranged, window-, 
place. He fancied he could hear voices; but the sound 
might proceed from the interior of his own domicile, which 
did not enjoy such an immunity from certain forms of 
human articulation as did Crusoe's island. He leaned over 
the garden gate, and listened. The gate was locked, he 
noticed. That was strange. Was there no one at home, 
he wondered. Yes ; somebody there must be ; for he saw 
a blink of firelight reflected against the window, and — hush ! 
there was the sound of one voice at least. Not his old 
womarCs this time, but that of a younger person. What if. 
he strode over the fence and tried the door ? He would do 
so at once ; so over the fence he went. 

Placing his hand upon the latch, the door gave way, and 
the road-mender entered the house. (It was not the fashion 
to knock in those days.) There was no one in that he could 
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see ; yet the fire was blazing brightly, and the breakfast 
things stood upon the table. Hush ! What sound was 
that ? Listen, breaker of stones, and would-be breaker of 
images, to that voice going up to the throne of the Most 
High. Listen to the ••Jacobin;" the "infidel;'' the 
scoffer at the morals of the age ; the reputed believer in 
" Tom Paine ;" and if devotion more pure emanates from 
the hearts of the millions now kneeling before Heaven, 
surely grace will abound on earth in time. Listan ; it is 
the utterance of solemn and earnest prayer f 



CHAPTER II. 

The road-mender had so much respect for the privacy of 
his neighbour's home, and such an instinctive delicacy in 
his regard for the sacredness of all domestic relations, that 
he no sooner heard the voice of the old Jacobin engaged in 
what he took to be some form of prayer, than he re-crossed 
the threshold, and closed the door so gently that the snick 
of the latch was only a kind of metallic whisper. Creeping 
down the " fowt " with a cautious tread, and listening at 
each step he took, he returned from his reconnoitring expe- 
dition, and got beyond the enemy's lines without being 
observed. His own door was opened sufficiently wide to 
permit such sounds to escape from within as were anything 
but grateful to his ear. His old woman was " carryin on" 
about something. That was quite evident from the manner 
in which certain words were drawn out, or chopped off in 
their utterance, as well as from the rattle she was making 
amongst the household crockery and spoonery. With the 
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reluctance of a schoolboy going up to be whipped, our 
friend entered his domicile, and made such a demonstration 
with his hammers and haybands as he approached his wife*s 
presence, that it was a wonder she did not faint with terror. 
But as that good lady's nerves were not quite made of 
spider's web, and as she had been accustomed to receive 
similar formidable displays without absolutely sinking into 
the earth, she on this occasion coolly inserted her knuckles 
in her stays, and inquired of her transgressing spouse if he 
knew who and where he was. Receiving only a cough in 
answer to this compound question, she put another of an 
equally inferential character. 

" Are thy wits gone a woolgetherin ?" she said, shaking 
a grey lock that had crept from beneath her cap, as if it 
had been a species of serpent hatched out of her temper. 

" Art* sayin summat to me ?*' returned the road-mender, 
in a tone that conveyed an expression of the deepest 
humility, as well as a consciousness of having been guilty 
of some sinful act. 

" Nawe," the wife retorted. " I'm talkin to a stump wi* 
a blue jacket an' a red senglet on." 

"Oh, well; oh, well! get said what thou hasf say." 
And the road-mender slunk into the chimney-nook, where 
he was at much unnecessary trouble in laying by his ham- 
mers, and hanging his haybands on two wooden pegs beside 
them. 

" It's no use me sayin nowt to thee,** protested the dame, 
in a manner that would imply a doubt as to the efficacy of 
forty years' daily lecturing. " I'm sure I've said enoogh to 
thee fort' mak thee heed me, if ever owt would." 
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" Thou has, thou has, wench, goodness knows ; but I m 
flich a bad lamer, ut I*m hardly wo'th wastin skoo wage 
on,'' commented the stone-breaker, with an acquiescent 
grunt. 

" What hast' had th' hommers out this momin for ?" 
stormed the other. 

" I're feeart thou'd be breakin yeads wi' 'em if I laft 'em 
i' thy raich," was the peevish reply. But it was spoken in 
such a low tone that " Margit " heard it not. 

" Thou'rt a smart un, that thou art," exclaimed the 
latter, drawing out her words so as to give them a rasping 
effect on her spouse's ears. " I never thowt afore ut thou're 
so fond o' wark thou'd work ov a Sunday ; that I never did. 
This comes o' thy drinkin. I wish th* churchwardens had 
ba' getten howd on thee ; they'd ha' found thee a dry shop 
on't for a while." 

"I wish they'd howd o' thee,'' the road-mender muttered 
to himself, though loud enough for his wife to hear, if not 
distinctly. 

" What's that thou says ?" the latter ejaculated, turning 
upon her husband a most severe look. 

" I're axin thee if thou'd seen or yerd owt o' Johnny 
Armitage to-day," was the reply, evidently given as a 
substitute for the former observation, from reasons of a 
pacific nature, or from a desire to avert the dame's threat- 
ened descent upon the offender. 

" Nawe, I ha' not," she snapped. 

"Oh, well." 

" Oh, well ! What art' weU-in at ?" 

*' I're just gooin t' say I wanted t' see him'* 
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*'An'ii niciB figger thou art fort' see aoybody. What 
dost' want to see him for ?" And the dame plunged a 
handful of nettles into the pot that was simmering oyer the 
fire. 

" I'm gooin t' help t' convert him to gooin to th* church 
ov a Sunday," the road-mender replied, in a subdued tone, 
as if he thought the announcement would be received with 
some little show of incredulity on the part of his wife. 

" What ! thee convert him ? " exclaimed the latter, 
making a violent demonstration with her cap-screen. 
" Thou means th' tother road about, for I think thour't th' 
biggest sinner o'th' two. I dunno' know whether thee or 
our Joe has it ; for he's makkin a rappit-oote i'th' loomhouse, 
an' has bin knockin an' sawin till I'm sure everybody i'th' 
lone has yerd him ; a wicked wratch as he is !" 

" Does nor he know that it*s Sunday ?" 

" Yigh, he knows it's Sunday by th' dinner.'* 

" Well, thou sees I didno' know. By th* time he's yerd 
as mich o* thy tongue as his feyther has, he'll have had 
o'th' recollection dinned out of his yead." 

The road-mender thought it prudent to retreat after 
having fired this shot ; so he made for the front door, whence 
he could hear a dropping fire given in ineffective discharges 
behind him. 

Sam leaned over the partition fence, and listened again at 
his neighbour's door. There was no sound this time except 
the quiet ticking of the clock, and the occasional twitter of 
an anti-Sabbatarian canary. He felt a strong desire to put 
his ear to the keyhole ; but was afraid he could not reach 
it, and the fence (his own making) was but a rickety fabric 
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of "lagging," worn-out treadles, and discarded weight ropes. 
It might come down if he tested its resisting powers to the 
required stretch. Had he been two inches taller he might 
have ventured upon a shght pressure against it, without 
any danger of coming to grief; but — ^there, now: a little 
further, and— hollo ! " Well done, blue weft !'* 

This exclamation was caused by the road-mender finding 
himself pitched head foremost into his neighbour's garden, 
with a portion of the rickety fence apparently engaged in 
an effort to denude him of his nether garments. The railing 
had given way under the last ounce of pressure (the old story 
of the camel and the feather), and going with a crash that 
alarmed the canary, as well as frightening away a couple 
of hens that were seeking to do a little model gardening, it 
left its constructor to moralise upon the consequences of a 
too eager curiosity to pry into the affairs of other people. 
The noise had caused some alarm elsewhere ; for just as 
the road-mender was getting a satisfactory account of the 
state of his legs, prior to making what is regarded as a 
cowardly use of them, he heard a door open ; and looking 
up from among the gooseberry trees, beheld the person of 
the Jacobin standing over him. 

" What's the matter, neighbour ?" said the latter, a smile 
radiating over a face that appeared to be easting off a shade 
of melancholy. 

" Well, yo* seen," replied the road-mender, getting upon 
his feet, and shaking himself, " our Margit's tongue's a bit 
peppery this momin, like ; an* I're gettin out o'th' road 
ont as fast as I could, an' geet o'erbalanced — it's a wonder 
I'm ever on my legs at o — an' down I coome among yoT 
fayberry trees.' 
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"Are you hurt?" inquired the Jacobin, with a com- 
miserating look. 

" Well, I think my arms are o reet. As for my yead, or 
my legs, they dunno' matter mich, for I've very little use 
for oather on 'em." 

" Come into the house. I've some plaster that I find to 
be very good for bruises, and I'll give you a little of it. 
But stop ; I cannot ask you in now J" And again the shade 
came upon the Jacobin's face. 

" Why ?" the looks of the road-mender said, though his 
lips spoke not. 

" Because," continued the other, the melancholy in his 
face growing more profound as he spoke, "my child is very 
ill. I'm afraid she's in b, fever/' 

Fever! That word was enough to scare the whole 
village, had it heard it. Fever ! Dreadful announcement ! 
The road-mender shuddered. The short bits of hair that 
fringed his temples seemed to rise, and the sweat began to 
ooze out of the patch of wrinkled tan. Fever ! Let it get 
whispered abroad that such a terrible scourge was germi- 
nating in the Jacobin's house, and who would answer for the 
safety of his person, his furniture, or for the life of the 
tender flower drooping and thirsting in that heaven-forsaken 
waste ? Fever ! There might have been some of the infec- 
tion concealed in the Jacobin's clothes, for his neighbour 
sprang away upon hearing the word, preferring to face the 
ordeal of a merciless tongue to risking the chances of a 
foul contagion fastening its teeth upon him. 

The old woman was engaged in " Uthing '* the broth when 
her spouse rushed in to tell her the dreadful tidings he had 
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just heard. Before the latter could utter a word, the dame 
was so struck with the expression of alarm so visible in his 
looks, that she involuntarily cast her eyes upward, as if 
expecting the ceiling to be giving way, or the smoke to be 
oozing through the numerous cracks. 

"Whatever's to do now?" she exclaimed, hurriedly 
placing the lithing bowl on the hob, and looking alarmed 
in her turn. " Are th' churchwardens comin for thee ? 
Sarve thee reet, if they are. If they putten thee opo' th' 
stone stoo\ an' fasten thy stockins wi' a pair o' wooden 
garters (the stocks), thou'U be a nice seet for everybody to 
stare at when th' church looses. Hast* getten thy tongue 
hondcuffed o'ready ? What's to do, I say ?'* 

" T!h*feyver, Margit !'* ejaculated the road-mender, point- 
ing with his finger in the direction of the chimney-nook, as 
if the pestilence was hatching amongst the haybands and 
hammers he had previously placed there. 

" Th' feyver ! What dost' meean ?" 

** It's there.'' And again the road-mender pointed towards 
the nook. 

"Then thou'sbrowt it wi* thee,'* said the dame, seizing 
hold of the tongs, and darting at the nook, as if she ex- 
pected the disease had presented itself in the form of a 
frog, or a toad, or a newt. ** This comes o* thy workin ov 
a Sunday. We'st ha* some sort o' bad luck beside, I reckon, 
through it.*' 

"What art* rootin about wi' th' tongs ibr?" asked the 
road-mender, impatiently. " Dost' think thou con pike a 
disorder up, same as thou does a cinder, an* carry it out 
o'th' house? I tell thee it*s th' feyver, next dur, owd 
Johnny Armitage*s wench.*' 
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" Eh, dear me ! thou doesno' say so ?" was the dame's 
exclamation, as the right interpretation of her husband's 
announcement penetrated to her somewhat obtuse faculties. 

" Yigh ; owd Johnny's towd me so just now/* 

" Eh, whatever mun we do ?" 

** We mun be better folk. Thou hasno' bin to th' church 
sin' that Sunday ut thou couldno' get thy bonnet in at th' 
dur, an* thou had to turn back.** And the road-mender 
could not help smiling as he called up the reminiscence. 

^^ Joe," shouted the dame to her son, in the loomhouse, 
"give o'er o' that knockin an' sawin, an* come out.*' 

**Is th* dinner ready?" demanded Joe, pausing in his 
persistent hammering at a pointless nail that refused to be 
driven through a stout piece of oak, used in the construc- 
tion of his model "rappit-cote." 

** Dinner ready, sure ! How con th* dinner be ready yet, 
dost think ?" replied the mother; and she looked in at the 
loomhouse door, and spoke in a more subdued tone. " Put 
that wood by. Throw summat o'er it, so ut it conno' be 
seen. Gome into th' house, an' down o' thy knees in a 
minnit." 

"Nawe, I shanno'," said the very dutiful son, aiming 
another blow at the obstinate nail. 

" Iff doesno' come, I'll fling a stoo' at thy yead, thou 
sinful wratch !" said the dame, raising her voice to a more 
authoritative pitch. " Come at once, I say," and she flew 
at the youth, seized him by the hair, and in the true spirit 
of Christian humility, as interpreted by ignorant Merri- 
tonians, compelled him to assume an attitude of suppli- 
cation. 

G 
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Muttering over something that appeared to have the 
effect of softening the dame's anger, as well as quieting 
her alarm, the hopeful rose upon his feet, and drawing a 
varnished sleeve across his eyes, promised to use his clogs 
for a purpose not intended by the dogger, if she did not 
allow him to proceed with the construction of his rabbit-cote. 

" Dost know ther's th' feyver next dur, an' thee carryin 
on o' this fashion ?" demanded Margit, making a charge at 
the few buttons attached to Joe's waistcoat, and thereby 
imperilling the existence of several ragged button-holes. 

" Th* feyver !" exclaimed the latter ; his looks betraying 
a degree of fright that one would have thought could only 
have been produced by the sudden appearance of a " bog- 
gart." "Howd it back, mother, till I get out o'th' house; 

an' the rappit-cote may go to ." Well, where it might 

have gone to, the mother heard not ; for the son was out of 
the house and far up the lane before she could get out of 
the loomhouse. 

"Yon lad's takken th' boggart finely," said the road- 
mender, laughing (some people would jest over the grave), 
** an' he'll come noane back till his stomach brings him, 
noather." 

" He's like his feyther, he's a keaward," said the dame, 
looking for all the world as if she did not know what she 
was saying. " Look after thooae broth, Sam, while I goo 
an' see what owd ' Mary o' Jone's o' Sally's ' has to say 
about it, before we're too late." 

Mary o' Jone's o' Sally's, an old beldam who had the 
reputation of being a fortune-teller, lived in a cot close by. 
It has been levelled with the road long since ; but it was, 
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at that time, quite a model dwelling for such as dealt in the 
black art to inhabit. The walls of this tenement were' of 
r;ongh stones and mud ; the roof of sods and rotten wisps of 
thatch that turned to manure, and fed long stalks of rankest 
grass, growing in bristly tufts, where it was not browned 
by absolute decay. The "casings" were so low that a 
portion had to be cut away to let in the door ; and the one 
window was a single " bull's-eye " square of glass, admitting 
a feeble ray of greenish light, that was of no use to any- 
body but the spiders. The interior, when not redolent of 
burning turf, smelt of damp and mould, and was as dark 
as the spirits that were supposed to haunt it. The chimney, 
through a compulsory economy of space, was seldom per- 
mitted to perform its functions ; being for the most part 
choked up with sods, deposited there by mischievous boys, 
who could scramble on the roof as easily as mount a fence. 
How the cot was furnished was never known till the day on 
which it tumbled; for the light was never sufficient to 
reveal anything to the eye except one post and the coverlet 
of a bed ; a table that had to stand in a corner to stand at 
all ; a chair that was constantly leaning towards the table, 
as if asking for support ; and a stool that appeared to have 
abandoned all idea of ever rising to the dignity of a chair. 
The old woman was of a pattern with her abode. An only 
window shed its feeble light upon her soul ; her chimney 
was choked up with snuff; and her roof had nothing upon 
it except here and there a straggling remnant of thatch, 
that no one remembered being any other colour than grey. 
She had so long accustomed herself to sitting on the rickety 
chair, that if, when calling at a neighbour's house, she 
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happened to sit on a firm one, she would lean on one side, 
and seem to be in constant fear of going over on the other. 
Her habits were as singular as her person was repulsive ; 
and she moved in an atmosphere of mystery, that 
strengthened the convictions of her neighbours as to her 
possession of the faculty of foreknowledge, and the power 
to avert the visitation of evil by feats of the necromantic 
art. 

Mary was sitting at the door, reading an old brown- 
leaved Bible, when the road-mender's wife presented herself 
at the gate. 

The beldam closed the book, raised her glasses, and 
looked up at Margit. 

"Thou looks meeterly flayed, wench,'' she observed, 
before the other had an opportunity of disclosing the 
purpose of her errand. 

" Flayed I may weel be, Mary," returned Margit, shaking 
her head ominously, " for what dun yo' think ?" 

" Hoo's a good fortin-teller ut knows what folk thinken." 
replied the prophetess, making way for her neighbour to 
enter the cot. " Come in, wench, an' kank thee down on 
th' bed, for th* stoo's low an' rotten, an' happen would nor 
howd thee. What is it thou has to tell me ; an uncouth 
(piece of news) or a tale ?" 

"An uncouth, Mary,'* replied the road-mender's wife, 
taking her seat on the bed. " The feyver's about." 

" That's ill news, wench ; but not so bad as famine, 
or blight, or unholy Jacobin war. Wheere's it brokken 
out ?" 

"At Johnny Armitage's." 
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This was communicated in a whisper, and with a mis- 
giving as to whether some supernatural manifestation 
would not make itself visible about the chimney, or among 
the weird-looking rafters. 

"That unfearin, book-worshippin, Heaven-forswearin 
Jacobin ! Him ut said I*d no power o*er sperrits, an' 
couldno' tell when luck or mi«-luck's comin. It's a judg- 
ment on him for his unbelief." And the sybil rubbed her 
hands with fiendish satisfaction. 

"But we may catch it, Mary," observed the road- 
mender's wife. 

" Nay ; I'll tak care o' that," said the sorceress. 

"How, Mary?" 

" Husht ! — ^yon's th' church bell gooin. It mun be done 
now, for Sattin has a bond in it, an' his power mun be 
crossed before it's too late. That Jacobin has a wicked 
book in his house, th' * Eeets o' Mon ' it's coed ; an' I've 
said long sin' ut if that book wumo* brunt, th' plague ud 
come upo' Merriton !" The hag threw up a shrivelled arm 
among the rafters as she delivered herself of this conclu- 
sion, and her client felt awe-stricken at the manifestatiou 
of such an amount of supernatural wisdom. 

" But whoa dar fotch th' book out ?" asked the latter. 

" It needs noane," was the reply. " Set fire to th' 
house, if he winno' give th' book up. That ud kill th' 
disorder an' o ; and what's riskin two lives, to sure deeatb 
to scores ? It mun be done." 

"But that poor wench has done no hurt to nob'dy,'' 
urged the road-mender's wife. " It ud be a pity if hoo'n 
lost, too." 
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** What does that matter ? Our Saviour wnr innooent, 
an* wur crucified. They didno' spare Him. Away wi' 
thee, wench, an' shout it i'th* lone while folks are comin' 
fro* th' church, or else it may be too late. What, thou 
winnot ? Then I will !" And the hag chaunted — 

An eye for an eye, an* a tooth for a tooth ; 
Confosion to error, an' promise to truth. 
Do onto others the ill they do you ; 
That's the religion of Gentile an' Jew. 

Meanwhile a part of the old beldam's uQdertaking had been 
anticipated. The rumour of pestilence had gone through 
the village like a war-cry, and no lip that took up the word 
was niggardly of its office, but spread it wherever there 
was an ear to listen, and gave it a darker meaning every time 
it was spoken. Villagers were gathered in small groups about 
the lane, and conferred in whispers. The parson was the 
centre of a larger group assembled near the church gates ; 
his usually benign face now clouded by a dark thought, 
and his ears forced to listen to wicked suggestions, and 
creeds of humanity that have no parallel in the teachings 
of our glorious Christianity. Fever and Jacobinism were 
synonymous evils, so the people decreed. Both must be 
exterminated before Merriton could open its doors with 
safety ; and who so fit to lead them against their common 
enemies as the apostle of that faith which enjoins '' peace 
and good-will to men?" 

" Promise me that you will use no violence towards this 
man or his house, or anything that is his,'* said the reverend 
gentleman, '^ and I will go dow^ with you, and make 
inquiries about this wicked book.^ 
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The promise was reluctantly given, and with a slow, 
measured step, and a prayerful heart, the yicar led the 
excited remnant of his congregation down to the gate of 
the Jacobin's house. 

Mary o' Jone's o' Sally's, the fortune-telling crone, was 
there already, inciting her neighbours to such deeds as 
would at another time have made them shudder to think 
of. But what scruples will not bigotry and fear overcome? 
Those who would have been charitable yesterday are now 
as exacting as '' Shylock," and demand their '^ pound of 
flesh " to the "ninth part of a hair." At the door stands 
the Jacobin, pallid with grief and dismay, begging in the 
name of something that does not concern them then that 
his little household idols might be spared. And more 
plaintive comes a voice from the sick-room, a childish- 
treble voice, that dares to breathe the name of God in its 
prayers, yet pierces no heart save one; and she, the owner 
of that heart, mourns for the loss of another such a girl 
buried the week before. No, no; to spare would be a com- 
promise with the spirit of darkness ; though their Master 
preached mercy ^ a doctrine that might have done for the 
mitreless preachers of Galilee, but was heresy to some of 
the fishermen's successors in this land. No; apply the 
torch at once, and let fire purge the air of the twofold 
poison that infected it ! 

But stop ! The people fall back, and their clamour is 
hushed for the moment. The vicar has opened the gate, 
and now beards pestilence and sin at the door. 

"Neighbour," says he, "the people are wroth against 
you, because you harbour wicked books, and teach false 
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doctrines to those who will listen to you. I come^ as a 
minister of our blessed gospel, to implore you to purify 
your house from such a contagion, that we may as fellow- 
Christians seek to avert the spread of another contagion 
amongst us, and which my parishioners look upon as a 
judgment." 

" "What books do you refer to ?" demanded the Jacobin, 
in a sorrowful tone. 

'' One which is known as the ' Bights of Man.' " 

" Shall I commit it to your hands ?" 

"If you please." 

"You will commit it afterwards to the flames, I pre- 
sume ?" 

" These people will." 

The Jacobin stepped back into the house, and in a 
moment returned, bearing open in his hands a large calf- 
bound tome, the appearance of which took the vicar by 
surprise, as he had speculated on its being a small and 
insignificant-looking volume, adapted for concealment about 
the person. 

" My ideas of the ' Bights of Man * are gathered from 
this book. What other you mean I know not. Take it, 
and when you have read it as much as I have, and learned 
the lessons of charity it teaches, you will be no less fitted 
than now for your duties as a minister of Christ. What, 
you seem surprised !" 

The Jacobin had reason to make this remark ; the vicar 
was surprised, nay confounded ; for his eye had lighted on 
a passage in that forbidden book that would have afforded 
him a text for an eloquent and impressive sermon : — 
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" Jvdge not, and ye shall not be judged / condemn not, and 
ye shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven." 

*' This the 'Eights of Man?'" the vicar exclaimed, 
scarcely believing his eyes as he glanced over the text. 

*^ The book that teaches us the most truly what are the 
rights and duties of men. I have no other," replied the 
Jacobin. 

The vicar was silent and thoughtful for a moment ; then, 
turning to the crowd of people at the gate, said, in his most 
impressive manner — 

"Neighbours, we have mistaken this man. He is no 
Jacobin, but a Christian like ourselves ; for lo ! when I 
demand of him the book upon which he builds his faith, 
he presents to me the Bible. Go home, neighbours, and 
pray that you may be as good Christians as he." 

A murmur went through the crowd. It was not the 
harsh sound that had struck the Jacobin's ear as he opened 
the door. There were expressions of pity heard in that 
buzz of voices, and more than one brave-hearted woman 
pressed to the gate, and offered a ministering hand on 
behalf of the dear child about whom the shadow of death 
was then hovering. The more timid slunk away in shame 
and fear ; whilst others, disappointed at what promised to 
them to be a glorious marlock, glutted their mischievous 
desires by an uncompromising descent upon the cot of the 
fortune-teller, every stone of which would have been levelled 
to the ground but for the interference of the churchwardens, 
who happened to be passing at the time. 

The vicar remained with the Jacobin, and prayed with 
him. Softly they ascended the stairs, pausing at each 
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step to listen, mth. a fear that the voice of the sufferer 
might be hushed for ever. More softly still ! No sound 
yet ; not even a sob. Hush ! was that the rustle of a 
seraph's wing bearing the freed spirit heavenward ? or was 
it that of the Angel of Mercy, sent to pour balm on a 
father's breaking heart ? They are now at the bedside, the 
one kneeling and the other listening with an anxious ear 
to the music of a settling slumber, that indicates the crisis 
to have been passed. That rustling must have been the 
departure of Death, foiled of his purpose, for the patient 
sleeps a calm unruffled sleep, and the hectic flush is leaving 
her cheek, like the unfolding of rosy curtains to disclose a 
bower of lilies. 

Shall I tell you more? The reputed Jacobin was a 
learned physician, who had sought the retirement of 
Merriton in order that he might pursue his investigations 
into the soundness of a theory much disputed by the 
faculty. His retiring habits, and the mystery surrounding 
his daily life, had engendered a suspicion in the minds of 
curious Merritonians that he was a follower of "Tom 
Paine." They could see piles of books on shelves as they 
passed the cottage ; and what business had people with so ' 
much reading, imless they were intent upon turning the 
world upside down ? So reasoned Merriton ; and so does 
society yet reason on behalf of men who are in advance of 
their time. 

You see the neat brick mansion on the rise of the hill 
yonder? That is now the residence of " Johnny Armitage." 
Children of large families blame him for bringing so many 
" babbies '* into the world ; but the poor of Merriton bless 
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him for his kind heart and miaistering hand. As for his 
daughter. Patience Armitage, she is married to his 
assistant; and three happier, worthier people there are 
not in Merriton. Well, of course the parson must not be 
put on one side, for he's a jolly trump ; fond of puttiug 
his knee under the doctor's table, and christening little 
"Jacobins" as they succeed each other to the family cradle 
at " Merriton Lodge." 

The road-mender has filled his last '' rut." Death laid 
his hammer on him one day, a short time ago ; and his 
gravestone now fills up a space in that pavement with 
which the arch-destroyer is gradually coveriug the earth. 
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THE GALLITHUMPIANS. 



CHAPTER L 

I HAVE heard my grandfather say that Merriton, in his 
time, was more uncouth in its habits than it is even now, 
in this blessed reign of the Fourth William. I do not 
know exactly what period of his life the old gentleman 
called " his time ; " for he used to say in commencing a 
story, " When I're a lad,'* or " In my yard-wide days," or 
"When I're agate o' snootin after wenches," or "When 
Tre teed to thy grondmother," or "When little Turting- 
towers had begun o' poppin up ther yeads round th' porritch 
dish, like little pigs at a trough, it wur a grand time ; " 
from which I may conclude that Merriton, during the 
reigns of the two last Georges, must have enjoyed twenty or 
thirty years of uninterrupted prosperity ; notwithstanding 
which, we read of "barley times,*' bad trade, visitations of 
pestilence, and long, devastating wars. But there is this 
to be said of your true Merritonian, that he has sources of 
enjoyment in things that to others might be productive 
only of misery. I have heard him laugh heartily at a 
funeral, however unseemly it might be to do so ; and make 
such jokes at poverty, that I should not wonder at seeing 
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him look downhearted at the prospect of domg well in the 
world. No doubt his notions of political and social economy 
would upset all others, if carried into practice. He "would 
live and let live ;" and though to reduce such a theory to 
a practical illustration of its principles might tax to the 
utmost the faculties of the most profound thinker, he is 
nevertheless right in the main. He would shoulder no man 
on the road through life ; that is his meaning. He would be 
content to leave the race for wealth to such uneasy natures 
as are never satisfied with a reasonable share of that which a 
watchful Providence sends for all. He complains not of want 
of elbow-room. He is not anxious to provide for the future 
of a lazy offspring, by accumulating property to be 
quarrelled over at his death. To encourage independent 
effort, he takes his son affectionately by the hair of the 
head, and says — " Bill, we connot o be gentlemen. Some- 
b'dy '11 ha' to wayve, an' delve, an' use hommers an' 
axes, an' live so ut they winno' be plagued wi* what they 
coen th' geaut. Thou's a good pair o' bonds o' thy own ; 
a set o* teeth ut are fit for a grinnin match, an' a pair o' 
shanks ut dunno* want proppin up wi' sticks. Thou's th' 
wo'ld afore thee ; a feyther's example at thy back ; a pair 
o' clogs an' a shirt; an' what can thou want moore? Nowtf 
Then thou'rt fit to live. If thou seed a mon up to th' ears 
in a pit, what wouldt' do ? Poo him out, wouldta ? That's 
reet, Bill ; it's th' key to th' whul duty o' mon — help one 
another. Go to thy porritch." 

Such is a sample of Merritonian philosophy. How it 
was exemplified in the daily life of its propounders and 
their followers, is to be the subject of this and the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 
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Somewhere about the time when the first Bonaparte was 
engaged in his praiseworthy endeavours to depopulate E urope, 
there existed in Merriton a society of social reformers calling 
themselves " Gallithumpians." The qualifications for 
membership were exceedingly simple. If the candidate 
had returned a favourable answer to the question, ** Dost* 
want to see th' wo'ld a bit betther than it is ?" he had sub- 
scribed to the fundamental principle of the Gallithumpian 
creed. If he had said " Ay " to the further question, "Dost' 
believe ut fun's better nor physic ; an' ut long faces are 
an abomination?" he was deemed eligible to be made 
acquainted with the initiatory tenets of the society. If he 
pledged himself never to lose sight of the public good for 
private gain, he was invested with a ragged coat— the 
Gallithumpian badge — and further inducted into the great 
mysteries of living cheaply, dealing fairly, and using the 
world as if he wished it to last beyond his own time. 

The Gallithumpians had a motto, which embodied in its 
injunctions the objects it was desirable should be carried 
out, "Never rob anybody of a day's wark;" a principle 
which found great favour among most aspirants to the 
investiture of the ragged garment. It was contended by 
eminent Gallithumpians that, if the Creator had intended 
man should work after sunset, He would have given him a 
pair of cat's eyes, or otherwise endowed him with the 
faculty of groping his way through the most profound 
darkness. Fire and water were sent for cooking purposes, 
and not for driving engines ; for of what use was it employ- 
ing steam power, when hands were idle that could do the 
work ; unless there was a communion of property, and each 
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member went on the idle list in his turn ? Nothing could 
prove of lasting benefit that involved waste of material. 
Wind and water power might, in some degree, be allowed 
to supersede manual labour, because their sources were 
inexhaustible; but steam could not be produced without 
wasting coal; therefore, what was gained at one point 
would be lost at another. Had Gallithumpians ever 
dreamt of the coming of a time when rivers would be 
polluted with substances that were required by the land, 
and that corporations would quarrel about which town 
should be made the cesspool of the other, they would have 
calculated that, in a few generations hence, the whole 
human race would have degenerated into a breed of maggots, 
thriving only on corruption — ^moral as well as physical. 

This society held its meetings weekly, in the clubroom of 
the " Jolly Carter." It had neither secretary nor chairman 
at the outset ; requiring no funds on the one hand, nor 
government on the other. All might be speaking at once 
if they thought proper ; for it was one of the established 
axioms of the society, that no man's opinion was worth 
more than a single listener; and that it was only the 
privilege of boredom to attack prejudices in a mass. 
Consequently, the noise generally grew louder as the ale 
circulated ; and so demonstrative did each member usually 
become, either in maintaining or resisting a proposition, 
that ^he dispute was not unfrequently referred to the 
conciliatory arbitrament of a battle, fought in true Lanca- 
shire style. Indeed, I have heard my grandfather, who 
was a member, declare, that he had seen as many as a 
dozen appeals to clogs during one night's session : each 
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conducted on the brotherly principle of *' fair up an' down, 
an' shake honds at th' finish." 

On one occasion, during the most prosperous period of 
this society's existence, an idea got abroad that so took the 
attention of every GaUithumpian as to require an extra 
pint, as an ingratiatory potation, or in order to wash it 
fairly into the system. By whom the idea was propounded 
no one knew, or cared to know, so long as it was common 
property. I suppose, like *'Topsy*s paternity," it was 
spontaneous — it **growed.'* The idea was "communion 
of property,*' on a small scale. It would be a grand thing, 
thought everyone, to live in common; have a general 
repository for the produce of each other's labour ; all feast 
at the same table ; be clad by the same tailor ; and spend 
their evenings together, over a tap that flowed in equal 
quantities for all ; singing, tale-telling, and marlocking to 
their heart's content. Their bond of brotherhood would be 
a patriotism that involved no personal sacrifice, as not one 
of them was in possession of a penny that, to use a 
GaUithumpian phrase, had not " as mony legs as an ear- 
wig.'* The greatest difficulty they had in their way was 
the start. Anybody, it was contended, could go. on after 
a beginning, whether in manufacture, commerce, or 
agriculture. Let them turn their first sod, " gait " their 
first loom ; sow their first seed, and the thing would go on, 
to give an enthusiastic member's illustration, "like slurrin 
down a plank." But how was a beginning to be effected? 

It transpired during a very noisy session, some time 
after the fifth battle had added its cementing qualities to 
the bond of union, that there was a farm to be let in the 
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immediate neighbourhood ; a farm of sufficient dimensions 
to locate and afford sustenance to the whole Gallithumpian 
brotherhood, sisterhood, babyhood, and such stocks of 
cattle, pigs, poultry, and beasts of burden as might, in the 
prosperous future, become the property of the community. 
This farm might be secured for any term of lease, if a 
couple of trustworthy and substantial Gallithumpians would 
become the leaseholders. This difficulty was, after much 
canvassing and disappointment, at length overcome. Two 
shopkeepers, whose books were inconveniently full, and 
whose perceptive faculties could discern in the scheme a 
probable chance of liquidation, became the necessary 
sponsors ; and the society's flag, a weaver's apron attached 
to a hay-stang, was one morning seen floating over the 
chimney of the " GaUithumpian Home of Industry," 
announcing the inauguration of an order of things that 
should reform Merriton first, and the whole world in time. 
So far, everything had gone on prosperously. Merriton 
was in ecstasies. The "Jolly Carter" never did such a 
trade ; never made such long chalks behind the bar door, 
nor ever speculated in such sanguine purchases of malt and 
hops as then loaded the floor of the little chamber over the 
buttery. If the house had been commissioned to fuddle 
the whole Gallithumpian estate for a series of prosperous 
years, it could not have gone into more extensive prepara- 
tions. Nightly the taproom was crowded with eager 
commentators; and weekly the clubroom discharged its 
patriotic duties, by giving audience to the debates that 
went round in noisy succession ; yet no barrel refused to 
yield its moiety of ambrosial liquid when required. The 
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brewing and the fermenting kept up the supply, and the 
bar door grew considerably whiter after each night's 
debating, fighting, and carousing. The time, however, for 
more earnest action had arrived ; and the ultimate triumph 
of Gallithumpianism must be secured by each member 
doing his utmost to further that end. 

The *' home," at present, could not be made to accom- 
modate more than four families; and they must all be 
workers ; so that to make a selection became a matter of 
some difficulty. In this exigency they were driven to the 
necessity of appointing a chairman and secretary, and to 
the making of a considerable pecuniary sacrifice in the 
purchase of an old sick- club pence-book, in which to enter 
the proceedings of the society. It fell to the lot of the 
village schoolmaster, " Fause Juddie,"* as he was mostly 
called, to be chosen as secretary; and as this wonderfully 
erudite pedagogue wrote everything he undertook in a bold 
round hand, taking off his pen at each up and down stroke 
in the formation of a single letter, he was generally a day 
or two behind in his entries. "Limpin Joe," an old 
bachelor, whose ideas, like his person, never could get 
along without the aid of crutches, was unanimously elected 
chairman ; and of such importance did this individual 
estimate his office, that he insisted on being allowed to 
wear an old and much-battered Masonic " star," the legacy 
of a deceased relative, and which had shone lustrously from 
all points of the compass during many years' toasting of 
the "mystic tie,'* as the badge of his authority. He 

* This took place a few years previous to the ** philosopher's ** identifioatioii 
with •* Walmsley Powt." 
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annotmced, in very peremptDry terms, on his induction to 
the chair, that he would not listen to more than one 
speaker at a time ; but reserved to himself the privilege of 
talking to anyone who might sit near him whenever he 
chose, and of interpolating such observations as might 
occur to him during the delivery of any member's speech. 
He, moreover, would not submit a motion to the meeting 
without an amendment had been previously moved ; insisting 
that the merits of a proposition could not be satisfactorily 
tested unless a counter-motion " divided the house " with 
it. He would then have a " rider '* moved, to the effect 
that the motion or amendment carried "was so;" which, 
he argued, was tantamount to the sanction by the " lords " 
of a Bill submitted by the " Commons at Lunnon fowt." 

It was not uncommon during the progress of a lengthy 
debate, often rendered more protracted by his meddlesome 
interruptions, for this model chairman to find his hat rather 
nearer to his chin than they could be worn with comfort to 
the wearer; invariably driven in that direction by the 
momentum applied by a heavy fist operating in his rear. 
These indignities he would sometimes resent with his crutch, 
striking right and left at guilty and innocent indiscrimi- 
nately, which he declared to be the only means of coming 
at the right party. The secretary and he worked well 
together; for as it generally took a whole night to get 
through one proposition, the former could manage to pen 
it during the succeeding week, and present it in its laboured 
completeness at the next meeting, to be so altered in its 
texts by captious meddlers as never to be intelligible 
afterwards. 
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The evening appointed for the selection of the four 
families to be first located on the Gallithumpian estate 
arrived. The members were in full session, noisy, pug- 
nacious, and speculative. The chairman had his star 
furbished up in grand stj^le, and the secretary's spectacles 
glistened in the candlelight as if some extraordinary intelli- 
gence had been imparted to them. There were eight 
families represented, who were all workers, and so could 
conform to the conditions of candidature. It was at first 
suggested that the representatives of these families should 
not have the privilege of voting ; but as " Lunger," one of 
the candidates put in nomination, and who had on several 
occasions been instrumental in damaging the chairman's 
hat, declared it his intention to either vote or "feight,*' the 
suggestion fell to the ground. " Drawin cuts " (casting 
lots) was next mentioned as the fairest method of deciding 
the election ; but even this method did not meet the 
approval of such members as stuck for everything going 
upon its merits, and standing or falling by the same. It 
was ultimately agreed, after much noise, plenty of drink, 
and no little brotherly ill-wiU, that a " show ov bonds," 
should be the means of deciding the choice of candidates, 
and business was gone into with commendable earnestness. 
, " I'll mak a motion ut Lunger an* his wife an' lads is a 
fit and proper person to be a fust mon upo' th' lond," said 
a little fellow whom Lunger had been plying with pints of 
persuasive " fourpenny." 

"I'll second it," said another imbiber, from the same 
corner. 

** An' I'll third it," said Lunger himself. 
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" Yo* o yern that," said the chairman, rising, and making 
a pompous display of his hattered bauhle. ** Is there any 
'mendment?*' 

''Ay; I mak a 'mendment ut he isno',*' said a fourth, 
rising in an opposite corner to that in which Lunger and 
his supporters were sitting. 

" What for ? " demanded the chairman. 

" Becose he's spavined, for t* begin with, an* as brokken 
wynded as an owd coach boss,'* was the objection urged. 

" Come into th' fowt, an' try me," said Lunger, making 
a feint at pulling off his jacket. 

*' My clogs are ready," responded the objecting party; 
and immediately the two went downstairs to settle their 
differences while the business proceeded. 

"Toes anybody second th' amendment?" asked the 
chairman. 

*' Ay, I do," was shouted in the candidate's absence. 

" Then," said the chairman, '* 1*11 put 'em. Thoose ut 
thinken Lunger an' his family i« a fit and proper person to 
be th' fust at gooin on th' lond, put up booath bonds." 

A number of hands were raised, which the chairman 
counted, and recorded in hieroglyphical characters sketched 
with a piece of chalk, upon the table. 

" Now then for th' 'mendment.'* 

Fewer hands were held up for the amendment, and, con- 
sequently, Lunger was declared to be duly elected as one of 
the pioneers of the Gallithumpian Society, in its new and 
important undertaking. 

"Now, then," said the successful candidate, wiping a 
swollen and ensanguined nose, on returning from the vin- 
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dication of his physical capacities in the " fowt," " I'll mak 
a motion at Mudge is a fit and proper, an' yo' known 
what ; " intending, by virtue of the motion, to return the 
compliment to the brother who had proposed him. This 
was immediately seconded, and had the merit of being 
carried without an appeal to the arbitrament of the "fowt/' 

A third candidate was put up in the person of " Joe 
Jinks," the father of four stout lads, who were familiar with 
gardening and other operations on the land, but were 
" limbs '* at mischief. It was a question for some time 
whether the marlocking propensities of these youths would 
be compensated for by their industrial services ; and as 
each was known to be an adept at clog exercise, to the 
proof of which many a Merritonian's ribs could testify, it 
was feared they might indulge their **puncing" inclina- 
tions so far as to endanger the peace of the community, 
and interfere with its endeavours to raise mankind to their 
proper sphere in the Creative policy. 

It was ultimately agreed, to the disappointment of several, 
that Jinks and his family were "fit and proper," and the 
further election of pioneers was proceeded with. 

The fourth candidate was proposed, seconded, and carried 
without a word of dissent. The fifth was equally successful. 
The sixth, through some oversight on the part of the chair- 
man, who was getting rather damaged in his upper story, 
was elected without his candidature being seconded. The 
seventh very nearly escaped being rejected ; and the eighth 
was only a winner by a vote. 

The election thus far accomplished, and the several 
manifestations of iU blood having been appeased, the chair- 
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man requested the secretary to read over the names of the 
successful candidates. 

" Stop till I've getten 'em o set down," said the function- 
ary appealed to, his tongue following the pen as the latter 
took its slow meanderings over the field of virgin paper. 

" How long wilt* be ?" was demanded by his superior. 

*' About hauve an hour, if th* pen doesno' want mendin ; 
about an hour if it does," was the reply, given during the 
several pauses made in the formation of a word. 

*' Then we*n have a sung, an' a buttle round,'' said the 
chairman, filling his pipe, and coughing an important and 
oflBcial-sounding cough. "Bowzer," he continued, holding 
the stem of his pipe over the candle, with the intention of 
lighting it, and glancing at the half-obscured form of the 
fourth candidate, "give us summat, an' dunno' be partikilar 
about puttin some mouth into it, an' we'n join chorus if it's 
fol-lol-der-dey, or owt o' that sort. Thou'rt scrattin thy 
knowledge-box, I see; thou'U do e'ennow. Silence for 
Bowzer's sung ! " 

Bowzer looked into his pot, the bottom of which was 
scarcely covered with liquid, and appealed to the good sense 
of the company as to whether it could be thought possible 
for anyone to sing with the ** seed box " so near being empty. 

"Sup wi' me," said the chairman; and Bowzer, inti- 
mating with a nod that it was just the thing he wanted, 
took hold of the proffered pot, and, to use his own expres- 
sion, "made holes in it." 

"Mun I sing about huntin, or love, orfeightin?" he 
inquired, running over a mental catalogue, and expressing 
fears that his ",wynt ud fo short." 
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" Give us a touch o' war, Bowzer, an* leeave love to 
wimmen; it suits 'em better," suggested the chairman. 

" Then I'U sing yo* * Th' Little Drummer Boy ;* * and 
Bowzer threw back his head, and screwing up his eyes and 
mouth preparatory to giving his lungs a little wholesome 
exercise, waited for the necessary silence to begin. 

" Art ready ?" said the chairman. 

" Ay, if yo' are,'* was the reply. 

** Then fire away." 

Bowzer did so; singing to a rude and uncouth strain the 
pathetic ballad of — 

THE FAIR DRUMMER BOY. 

•« I*m off to the war8,loye , to fight for Old England ; 

Oh weep not, dear Mary, that now we must part ! 
Though torn from thy presence to cross the wide billow, 

Thine image shall leave not this fond loving heart." 

Thus spoke a brave guardsman, his foot on the gangway ; 

The sails of the transport unfurled to the wind. 
It was not faint-heart wrung the sigh from his bosom ; 

But leaving his Albion and Mary behind. 

Up wont the anchor, away sped each vessel 
That bore a brave army to Spain's rocky coast ; 

And soon in the smoke and the tumult of battle. 
The imaf^^e of love to our hero was lost. 

One night, as he lay by the camp-fire reposing, 

A sweet, gentle voice whispered thus in his ear : - 

** Oh let not the sigh break thy wound-soothing slumber, 

But rest, dearest rest, for thy Mary is near." 

He starts ! Hark ! the trumpet to battle is calling ; 

The drum rolls its thunder ; the sword flashes bare ; 
Up, up, ye brave guardsmen, the eagle is screeching, 

And flapping its wings in the dull morning air ! 
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The sun gazed once more on that field red ivith cnmage ; 

The dead and the dying lay thick on tho ground ; 
When a drummer hoy knelt by a wonnd^d young gaardsmao, 

And whisperd^d of love while he bound up the wonnd. 

•* Who art thou, my youngster, that com'st with such tidings, 
To cheer me in sorrow ?" the soldier he cried ; 

But the boy answer'd not, for a stray shot came flying, 
And Mary fell dead by her true lover's side. 

" 111 tell thee, what, Bowzer," said one of the company, 
when the compliments to the singer's musical abilities had 
subsided, "ther's no woman ud follow thee to th' war, if 
thou're a so'dier. I've wondered mony a time how it wur 
ut thou geet yo'r Sally i'th' humour for t' go through th' 
church gates that mornin hoo're teed to thee. I conno' 
see but thou mit as weel give someb'dy else a chance o' 
gooin upo' th' lond, for thou mit get thy livin by fearin 
nowty childer.'' 

" Thou*rt noane so very hondsome thysel, Swankey,*' 
^ replied Bowzer, good-humouredly, and drawing a further 
account on the chairman's pot. ** Thou'rt one o' thoose 
ut looks th' best at th' back of a table ; for thou's letten 
lads punce thy legs till they're like a pair o' scythe-pows, 
in an' out, as if they'd bin groon in a hedge." 

Whether this slight indulgence in banter would have led 
to more serious business, had it been allowed to proceed, 
is hardly certain ; but, being cut short by the secretary's 
announcing the stupendous fact that he was ready to read 
over the names of the newly-elected communists, the two 
€urs retired to their imaginary kennels, and allowed the 
business to proceed without further interruption on their 
part. 
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" Silence, while these names are read o*er, an' thpn we'n 
ha' some moore singin!" commanded the chairman, 
knocking on the table with his pot. 

" Lunger ! " shouted the secretary, looking over his 
spectacles in the direction of where the amiable owner of 
that name was sitting. 

" That's reet," said Lunger, " goo on " 

" Mudge !" again shouted the scribe, with another glance 
over his " barnacles." 

" Ay, that'll do," said Mudge, winking at Lunger. 

" Joe Jinks, Bowzer, Swankey, Toppin, Lobber, Snuffle," 
the secretary called out in succession, without pausing at 
each name, as if the list only embraced the lesser lights 
of the Gallithumpian brotherhood. 

" How mony hast' put down ?" demanded the chairman, 
rising upon his feet and leaning over towards his 
colleague. 

" Eight,*' was the reply, given amidst a roar of laughter, 
in which the whole meeting joined. 

"Eight ? we nobbut wanted /owr." 

" Well, I dunno' care; yo' voted o on 'em in." 

" Nowt o'th' sort ; how could we do that ?" 

" Wheay, which are not elected ; con onybody tell me ?" 

No; nobody could say which were not elected. The 
whole eight stuck up to a man, and insisted individually 
that they were all "fit and proper" persons ; and challenged 
the whole meeting to prove they were not. 

The chairman found himself in a dilemma, from which 
he could discover no means of escape. The last four would 
not give way to the first four ; and the first would not con- 
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sent to any kind of exchange or amalgamation with the 
last. All were legally chosen, according to their notions 
of public choice, and insisted upon their rights being 
respected. 

Joe Jinks rose to offer a suggestion. He proposed that 
they should " feight " for it. 

No, no ; Lunger and Swankey had had enough of fighting 
already. Some other mode of settlement must be resorted 
to. 

" I dunno' think," said the secretary, an idea occurring 
to him that promised to settle the dispute to the satisfaction 
of all parties, " ut yo* any on yo' needn be so keen o'th' 
job. Yo' happen dunno' know what I know." 

" What was that?" was eagerly demanded; no one pre- 
suming to possess as much knowledge as a schoolmaster. 

"Wheay, ut ther's bin a boggart yerd i' yon house,*' 
replied the scribe, peevishly. 

''A boggart?'' 

" Ay, it goes to th' bottom o'th' stairs every neet, an* 
wants to know if they wanten any blood for t* mak black 
puddins on. If they say nawe, it keeps knockin an' shoutin 
o neet ; an' if they say ay, it whets a knife, an' then ther's 
a grooan, an' a sound Uke wayther tricklin into a can, ut 
lasts till th' cocks begin a crowin." 

This boggart might have been indulging its butchering 
propensities then, in that very clubroom ; for the fear that 
was depicted in the looks of most present was no slight 
tribute to the belief in supernatural visitations. 

" Anybody may have my chance," said Lunger, feeling 
at his nose, as if he fancied the reputed boggart had secretly 
made a chop at it. 
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"An' mine, too," said Bowzer. 

" I'll be bowt off wi' a pint," said Swankey ; but as no 
one bid even so humble a price, he agreed to accept any 
terms that might be offered ; preferring to let his chance 
go for nothing to risking a night's experience in the 
boggart's slaughter-house. 

Such an effect had the secretary's disclosure made on the 
nerves of the pioneer Gallithumpians, that the difficulties 
which stood in the way of settling the election vanished 
in a moment. Pour of the elect withdrew their claims at 
once ; but the rest declared it to be their unalterable 
intention of facing a whole churchyard of hobgoblins, in 
preference to giving up such a glorious chance of making 
Gallithumpianism a beacon that should guide the benighted 
of the world's wayfarers into a safe and prosperous path. 
The four who thus agreed to venture upon the experiment 
were Joe Jinks, Toppin, Lobber, and Snuffle — all more or 
less emboldened by drink, and incited to emulation by the 
distinction their lot had accorded to them. 

The election concluded, and each pioneer having a host 
of congratulations showered upon him, most of which had 
reference to mysterious noises, and the presence of unearthly 
smells in old, deserted rooms, the chairman declared the 
night to be too far spent for any further business to be 
transacted ; at the same time expressing his willingness to 
remain in the chair and listen to as many songs as the 
meeting might be favoured with, in order to dissipate the 
fear which the allusion to boggarts had created. 

The meeting accordingly held together till a late hour. 
Song followed song in merry succession ; and when at last 
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it was announced that the time for breaking up had 
arrived, the company rose and gave three lusty cheers for 
the success of the " Merriton Gallithumpian Home of 
Industry." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE D L IN THE KITCHEN. 

Everybody has a knowledge of an Enghshman's love for 
public feasting and celebration ; and of the importance he 
would give to very trifling events. No matter what the 
occasion, whether it be a county election, or the appoint- 
ment of a parish beadle, it must be commended to the 
public by a ** feed " of some kind or other. He cannot 
even build a house, but there must be the "rearing*' 
supper, and its proceedings reported in the Weekly Ttvaddler, 
or what other name the local newspaper of the time may be 
distinguished by. He cannot succeed to the office left 
vacant by the demise of ** the late and much lamented " 
Mr. Numskull, parish clerk and collector of dog tax, but 
he must gather his friends around his board, hold down his 
head whilst his virtues are being enumerated, and in 
response to a musical burst of "jolly good fellowship," 
declare it to be the " proudest and happiest moment of his 
life." 

You must not suppose that Merriton would be behind 
hand in these gastronomical celebrations ; although their 
being reproduced in the columns of a public journal would 
have been regarded in the light of an event supplementary 
to the "seven wonders," as no broadsheet had, up to the 
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time of which I speak, ever found its way over the wooden 
bridge, except in the form of a wrapper, or as supplying 
the driving medium to a toy windmill. The annual ** rent 
neet " supper was the chief event looked forward to by 
convivially-disposed Merritonians ; when a huge potatoe- 
pie, made on the principle of one pound of meat to five 
pounds of potatoes, would be furnished to appease the 
cravings of unpampered appetites, and supply soaking 
matter to the copious "droits" of home-brewed that would 
follow. 

Not to underrate the importance of their scheme, the 
Gallithumpians must celebrate their first location on the 
" Home " estate by a public banquet. Pray do not allow 
the term to take the wind out of you ; for if the feast was 
not served by waiters in white *' chokers,*' and though no 
champagne was uncorked (it would have been ** good for 
sore eyes " to have seen a bottle of *' Madame Cliquot " in 
Merriton at that time), it had, nevertheless, all the import- 
ance of a banquet. It is true there was no toasting, nor 
speech making; yet the partakers felt drowsy after they 
had fed; admired the rotundity of their waistcoats, as 
aldermen are supposed to do, and either slunk down stairs 
or went to sleep while the table was being cleared. (I 
ought to have said while the cloth was being removed^ only 
table-cloths were not then known in Merriton.) Some 
singing and jesting went round after the company had re- 
assembled ; but every one was in too good humour with 
himself to fall out with his neighbour ; consequently clog 
noses went home, for once, innocent of any unpleasant 
contact with tender shins. 
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The morning after the feast, Merriton presented a busy 
scene. Some dozen Gallithumpians were engaged in 
" flitting " the families and chattels of the four successful 
candidates for communistic honours; and a merry time 
they had of it. A broker, in this age of uniformity, would 
have been puzzled to discover the uses to which a consider- 
able portion of the furniture had been put, or whether it 
really was furniture at all. That which belonged to Joe 
Jinks had once been elegant, and well housewived, because 
it was the property of a substantial yeoman ; but in its 
descent froin one generation to another, it had not met with 
that careful treatment which its first owners might have 
desired. The clock had been denuded of its case to supply 
material for the construction of a home-made cradle ; and 
this cradle, in its turn, when the latest comer of the little 
Jinkses no longer required rocking, had been transformed 
into a repository for old shoes, potiatoes, rubbing brick, 
floor sand, and marbles. Artificers in wood might have 
gleaned fresh ideas in the art of carving from sundry 
specimens of improvements on old masters of which the 
chest of drawers had been made the medium. A carved 
imitation of a rose had been artistically embellished with 
those distinguishing properties of the animal kingdom, eyes, 
nose, and mouth, evidently burnt into the wood by a 
" wotyel" (hot awl). A griffin had been converted into a 
pig ; and a fohated border-piece had been dexterously 
transformed into a brood of chickens, being led by a 
matronly hen towards the confines of an imaginary farm- 
yard situated somewhere about the lid. Several panel- 
backed oaken chairs had been notched and burnt into 
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imitations of dwarfish New Zealanders ; and one in particu- 
lar had supplied the material for a '' merril " board, upon 
which the cunning artificers played nightly games, by the 
uncertain light of a winter fire. 

Lobber, to whom no heirlooms had descended, and whose 
married life had been a constant *' flasker " with poverty, 
might easily have obeyed the injunction — "take up thy bed 
and walk;" inasmuch as an oaken frame, supported by 
four rickety legs that refused to stand after the cord had 
been removed, was the only article of chamber furniture 
mentioned in the rude inventory. Add to this a bobbin - 
wheel, four spokes of which had been abstracted to do duty 
as porridge ** slices;'' a round table that was held in its 
integrity by a mop-nail ; three chairs, with list bottoms ; a 
stool, half of which had been burnt away through having 
to support a wreck of a Dutch oven during the roasting of 
the family coUop ; and a pair of looms that, like " Paddy's 
coat," had been fashioned out of a dozen others ; and you 
have got nearly the whole household effects, as well as the 
working plant, of one of the most thoroughgoing of the 
Gallithumpian fraternity. The worldly possessions of the 
other two pioneers were a sort of compromise between the 
useful and the ornamental ; and not sufficiently peculiar 
in their character or construction to be particularised here. 
They each knew their own, and found no difficulty either 
in the taking down or setting up ; whilst the latter opera- 
tion proved to be a somewhat perplexing task to both Joe 
Jinks and his fellow- worker Lobber. 

The only females connected with the establishment were 
the wives of Toppin and Lobber, a full-grown hoiden tha^ 
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claimed paternity of Snnffle, and a cat that remembered bo 
many generations of mice as to become visibly affected 
whenever the days of her kittenhood were referred to. 

It required a couple of days or more to get things into 
some kind of working shape ; the preparations being delayed 
by the absence, in most instances, of the tools necessary 
for the fitting up of their looms, and the construction of 
certain accessories required for their working. The only 
saw belonging to the establishment had not been operated 
upon by the joiner's dentist within the memory of its 
rightful owner; consequently, instead of making short 
work of anything it was set upon, it only mumbled at it, as 
if its teeth were only fit for the mastication of sops. The 
only hammer had a most insane way of losing its head 
when applied to a stubborn nail ; and a small hand-plane 
that had often been deprived of its " bit," in order that it 
might do duty as a boat on the river, was so shy at harder 
work that, instead of turning up a long ringlet of shaving, 
it only whistled, as if in contempt of its legitimate occupa- 
tion. Their most useful implements were an axe and a 
pocket-knife ; the former never flinched even when in contact 
with a fourpenny nail, and the latter was at home with 
. anything, from a piece of bread and cheese to a rusty bam 
door. It may be inferred from this description that those 
two public servants were much in request during the execu- 
tion of such arrangements as were necessary to ensure the 
comfort and convenience of the pioneer Gallithumpians. 

The division of labour, and the equal appropriation of 
produce were questions that had not yet come under con- 
sideration ; as there was plentv of work for the whole family 
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on the one hand, while on the other there was nothing as yet 
to appropriate, except what was yielded through the instm- 
mentality of the shop-book. The first intimation that such 
a question would require an early consideration suggested 
itself to Lobber while engaged, along with his wife, in 
setting up a bed, whose erection depended more upon the 
aid of four-inch nails than it did upon the presence of the 
conventional bed-screw. 

" I'll tell thee what, owd crayther," observed Lobber to 
the companion of his bosom, after a prolonged attempt to 
force a nail through a piece of oak that had not previously 
been bored, " it's a poor look-out when we conno' muster 
a gimlet amung th' lot ov us. It doesno' fawor raisin 
cows, an* pigs, an* bosses yet awhile. What dost' think 
about th' atin ut's bin gooin on these two days ?" 

" I dunno' know what to think,'* replied the wife, drawing 
out the last word so as to give it a peculiar kind of emphasis. 
*' But this I know, ut th' meal-box is empty o'ready, an' 
yon's Joe Jinks's lads i'th' kitchen now, agate o' roastin th' 
potatoes ut wur bowt for sets." 

" An' what does their feyther say about sich like ?" 

" Oh, he said, ' lads would be lads, an' his wur aulus fond 
o' marlockin.' That wur nowt to'art what they would do, 
if wur true folk said about 'em." 

'* What wur it, they'm makkin sich a racket about i'th' 
bam this momin ?" 

*' Well, owd Jone, at th' next farm yonder, had missed 
two ducks, an' he traced some clog marks about th' duck- 
eote, ut he thowt he knew th' shap' on. So he coome o'er 
here, an' fund two duck yeads lyin upo' th' midden. He's 
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T)m makkin a bother about 'em, bat th* lads takken no 
moore notice on him than if he'd bin th' left-hond spoke ov 
a cart-wheel." 

" But how does owd Jone know they'm his ducks ?" 

*' Wheay, becose one ov 'em had th' bottom part of its bill 
brokken, an' he'd lindered it t'gether wi' a bant. That's 
heaw he knew th' ducks were his." 

" Weir, an' what had they done wi' th' carcasses, then ?" 

** Nay, whoa knows beside thersels ? Folk sayn ther a 
good smell at the * Jolly Garter ' yestemeet ; an' a bigger 
noise, too, nor ther's bin for some time. I shouldno' 
wonder at o if th' ducks fund ther road theere." 

" I'll tell thee what, wench, we'st ha* to look as wakken 
as a cat on a wot backstone if we keepn things straight 
here. Dost think Joe an' his lads wantn th' place to 
thersels so soon." 

" It weUy fawors it. I begin o' wishin' we'd had nowt 
to do with this new-fangled sort o' livin." 

** By th* mass, 'Eia ! thou munno' talk that road yet. 
Let's try things fairly afore we gin 'em up. Thou sees I've 
bin hommerin at this nail about a hauve an' hour, an' I 
mit as weel strike wi' a carrit, as wi' an owd rip of a 
hommer like this. Pike me th' yead up again, 'Bia ; that's 
about th' fiftieth time it's takken leeave o'th' stall while 
I've bin dooin this job ; but I shanno' give it up if it lasts 
till momin." 

Lobber re-adjusted the hammer head, which had flown 
off, as he remarked, about the fiftieth time during his 
struggle with the obstinate nail; whilst '' Maria," whose 
name, for domestic convenience, was reduced to ^' Bia," 
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seated on the floor, placed her back against the bed's side, 
to act as a sort of '' buffer/' in resisting the pressure upon 
the whole frame given by the force of her husband's 
hammering. 

At length the nail was found to be so far buried in the 
oak as to be within half an inch of being fairly driven up ; 
which, under the circumstances, Lobber regarded as a great 
achievement. 

" It'll do now, wi' a bit ov a hat on," he observed ; bj 
which he meant the nail-head should be covered with a 
wrapper of some kind ; " an* now thou may get up an* 
shake thysel," he said to his wife, whose limbs were 
cramped with sitfing in one posture for so long a time. 
" Th' neest-box is ready for th* neest, owd crayther ; an' 
now I'll go down th' stairs, an' see what's gooin on theere.'* 

Leaving 'Eia to pile on the bed-clothes, which, for the 
two previous nights, had lain upon the floor, waiting for 
the " frame " to be got in readiness, Lobber went down- 
stairs, and joined his companions in the loomhouse. 

Things were not getting on much more satisfactorily in 
their model workshop than they had been in one of the dormi- 
tories. Snuffle was making sawdust so fine that Toppin 
declared " it would do to mix wi* th' porritch stuff;" while 
Toppin himself was so intent upon decapitating a nail with 
the axe, that he made sparks fly as if struck from the 
face of an anvil. Joe Jink was engaged with the plane, 
endeavouring to smooth the surface of an old tub-bottom, 
with which he meant to prevent the wind from blowing 
through a space in the window that was once occupied by 
four squares of taxed glass. 
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" I'll teU yo' what, chaps," said the latter, laying down 
the plane, and wiping his face with his shirt sleeve, " I 
should ha' to live a long time if I're teed to mak my own 
coffin wi' sich tools as this. It's as bad as fishin in a bruck ; 
for I nobbut get a bite for about twenty nibbles. Wheere 
didt leet o' this presshus piece o' joiner's famityer, Toppin?" 

" It's one ut my feyther had when he used to do a bit o' 
loom crappin," repliedjihe owner of the plane, pausing 
over the savage work he was making with the axe. " I 
dunno' think it's smelt at a grindlestone for this last twenty 
year ; an' I know that lad o' mine, afore he deed, used to 
goo about with it, planin fence rails an' stone walls. I 
dunno' think thou'll turn up a shavin strong enough fort' 
hang a dog with." 

'' Nawe, nor as mich as 'ud fither a hummabee's back," 
replied Joe, again taking up the plane, and making most 
abortive attempts to get it to more than nibble at the un- 
inviting tub-bottom. " I think I should get on better wi' 
th' knife. Dost know wheere it is. Snuffle ?" 

"Ay," replied that worthy Gallithumpian, who had 
paused over his sawdust making in order to measure, if 
such a thing was possible, the progress he had made during 
the last half-hour ; " I seed yo'r Ned with it this momin, 
tryin to cut a mopstail i' two, for t* mak trap-sticks on." 

^^ The dickens thou did !" Joe said, chuckling in a most 
appreciative style. '* That lad's Skjanitis, thou may depend 
on't. He'll never work for his livin, that thou'll see. It 
wur but th' iother day ut he nailed a donkey's ear to a gate 
stump, an' then set fire to its tail, becose it had howen 
him o'er its yead when here ridin it round th' barley fielt. 
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An' then, again, it's nobbnt about a fortnit sin' at he geet 
two cats an' teed their tails together, an' they fowten till 
nob'dy could tell whether they'm cats or skinned rottens. 
If those are no' signs o' janius, what is ?" 

" Dost think he's anyways boggart feart ?" put in Lobber^ 
approaching the subject as if afraid to touch it. 

" Him boggart feart !" exclaimed Joe, with a most deter- 
mined sweep of the plane. " Nowt o'th' sort. If I thowt 
ther one o' my lads ut wouldno' face a fielt full on *em, I'd 
raise him by th' ears till he could see into another country. 
They'd not ha' done as they did yestemeet if they'd bin 
feart o' owt short o'th' owd lad" 

" Wheay, what did they do ?" asked Snuflfle, his saw stop- 
ping half way in its passage downwards. 

" What did they do ?" echoed Toppin, flinging down his 
axe, and looking as scared as if he had seen the marks of 
suspicious hoofs on the easily impressed floor. 

Joe Jinks laid down his plane, and again wiping his face 
with his shirt-sleeve, and making an observation that 
reflected upon the sleeping propensities of his companions, 
said — 

" Dun yo' meean t' say yo' yerd nowt yestemeet ?" 

"I yerd nowt," said Toppin. 

" Nor I noather," said Snuffle. 

" An' I yerd nowt nobbut th' wynt makkin a flute o'th' 
chimdy," said Lobber. And the four pioneer communists 
formed a group, in which Joe Jinks was the centre figure. 
Joe was about to relate what we must suppose were 
his experiences of the previous night, when he was inter- 
rupted by a most unaccountable noise coming from the 
kitchen. 
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" Thafs noane o'th' boggart," said Toppin, listening. 
" It sounds moore like a women's club when o th' drink's 
come'n in. What's up, I wonder? Our Nell an* yo're 
Madge," he said, turning to Snuffle, "are makin th' biggst 
noise, I con yer." 

" They shouldno' start o' fo'in out so soon," observed 
Lobber, listening if he could detect his own wife's tongue 
engaged in the melee, 

*' Let's goo an' see what's puttin 'em so out o' flunter," 
suggested Snuffle, feeling anxious about the issue. 

" Nowt o'th' sort," said Joe Jinks, shaking his head, as 
if he dreaded the consequence of meddling. '^ Aulus let 
women feight their own battles, or else they'n be at it 
otogether. They liken it so mich better when they thinken 
someb'dy's takkin notice on 'em ; but let 'em a-be, an they'n 
give o'er o' theirsels." 

He had scarcely finished the sentence when the door 
opened, and in rushed Toppin's wife, making such havoc of 
her capstrings, which she pulled and twisted in her excite- 
ment, that one might have been induced to suppose they 
were anything but mmor objects of her wrath. 

" Sithi," exclaimed the infuriated woman, fixing her eyes 
on Snuffle, and giving another pluck at her capstrings, 
*' Yen's yo're Madge an' me han mopt th' kitchen an' th' 
buttery, an' cleeant th' stairs, while Lobber's wife's done 
nowt nobbut nuss her elbows upo' th' hearthstone. Dun 
yo' CO that fair?" 

Nobody spoke. 

" If hoo'd nobbut ha' wesht up, or getten th' hess out, 
or swept th' fowt, we shouldno' ha' cared ; but sittin ov a 
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Took, an' roastin her stockins at th' fire while we're slavin 
an' moppin, we conno' stond at o; nor we winno'. I'll goo 
back to th' owd house fust." 

The division of labour, so faj as women's work was 
concerned, had not been considered by the Gallithumpians ; 
and to find two of the weaker sex agreeing upon even so 
trivial a point, would be next to discovering the sources of 
perpetual motion, or the geographical position of that 
much-sought-for quarry which is to yield the " philosopher's 
stone/' It therefore struck the pioneer communists that 
this disagreement between their wives would be the rock 
upon which their project would become wrecked, should it 
escape every other danger ; and though each returned to 
bis work without making any kind of remark, or seeming to 
pay the least attention to the accusations set forth by 
Madam Toppin, it was not the less evident that their 
speculations were not of the most sanguine character. The 
boggart was for the moment forgotten, or its interest 
absorbed in the graver events of the morning. Joe Jinks's 
plane went more merrily than ever; but Snuffle's saw 
seemed to go dejectedly up and down, and Toppin's axe 
had ceased to strike fire, while poor Lobber stood like an 
animated cipher, inwardly wishing the ** community " was 
at — ^Jericho. (He would have said something harsher had 
his feelings found utterance.) 

Toppin's wife, finding she could make no apparent im- 
pression upon the four stupid specimens of the harder sex, 
gave them each a salute in turn, as a sort of parting 
benediction, and returned to exercise her wordy artillery in 
the fight that was still going on in the kitchen. 
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''They're thro win stones at one another hard enoogh 
now," observed Joe Jinks, again laying down his plane; 
^'but they'n be as thick as inkle wayvers afore mornin, 
mindif they areno." 

Night came. It was the third night after the flitting ; 
und the several sections of the united families had retired 
to their beds, some to think about boggarts, and others 
to plot mischief ; but all more or less impressed with the 
futility of their present attempt to illustrate the prac- 
ticability of establishing universal brotherhood upon 
earth. 

About midnight, and when the wind was roaring in the 
chimneys, and uttering plaintive music among the thatch, 
A loud banging noise startled the whole house. Those who 
were asleep opened their eyes and ears, and wondered if 
•the upper story was tumbling downstairs. Those who lay 
awake concluded at once that it was the boggart commencing 
its antics, and prepared themselves for hearing further 
evidences of its liking for mischief. The bang was repeated 
— ^louder than at first — and the rattling of a chain followed, 
■and such a chain, too, as only the " old boy " himself 
•could have dragged over the floor. The wind might have 
made a kite of the whole thatch, or played at ninepins 
with the chimneys, without anyone having his or her 
attention called to the fact ; of so much greater moment was 
the noise that was going on below. A sound as of hard 
breathing, which grew to a shrill whining whistle, and 
deepened into a howl so terrible that the ear tingled as it 
listened, succeeded these other noises; and by this time 
there was not a pioneer, or a pioneeress, Gallithumpian 
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who was not wide awake, and either frightened at, or 
concerned about the disturbances that were going on in 
the house. 

Joe Jinks was, if possible, a trifle less terrified than were 
his companions ; for he ventured to jump out of bed, and 
summon the others to an inspection of the premises to see 
if they could discover the whereabouts of the " boggart," 
or any traces of its visit. 

" Now Lobber, Toppin, Snuffle !" he sang out on the 
landing of the stairs, " get up, an' bring summat as heavy 
as yo' con carry, an' follow me, an' we'n soon find out 
what this boggart is." 

" I shanno' stir an inch, if it poos th' house down," said 
a voice from deep down under the bedclothes. 

It was Toppin, sweating with fear, and expecting every 
moment to hear all the doors in the house fly open, and 
the shrill call of the supernatural pork-butcher, demanding 
to know if they required any material for the manufacturing 
of black-puddings. 

Lobber, a trifle more courageous than Toppin, appeared, 
shivering, at his bedroom door, armed with something 
which afterwards proved to be a weaver's beam, that had a 
sharp toothed scotch- wheel fastened to the end. With this 
weapon, he was within an ace of making such a demonstra- 
tion about the bob of Joe Jinks's nightcap as would have 
interfered with the rotundity of that individual's skull, had 
not the latter stepped aside, and placed himself in immediate 
danger of going head foremost down the stairs. 

" Howd in, Lobber ! " sung out Joe, recovering hit 
balance by grasping at the oaken banister; " thou'U wajit 
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thy strength for summat else afore long, than makkin a 
nail o* my carcass. Hnsht ! con thou yer out ? " 

No ; not a sound, save the roaring of the wind. 

" Just send one eend o' that beeam through Toppin's 
dur while I rooze Snuffle," said Jinks, after listening some 
time to hear if the visitor was doing anything in the 
phlebotomising line. 

Lobber was near obeying literally the injunction of his 
companion ; for, aiming a blow at the door pointed out, 
his weapon fell with such force against the shaky timbers 
as to render several nails inconstant to their trust. 

" Eh, Mesther Boggart, dunno* tak me ! " shouted 
Toppin, in a tone of voice that appeared to be coming out 
of the ceiling. " Tak our Nell, if yo' wanten anybody. 
Hoo'U be leeter for t* carry r an' hoo knows how to mak 
blackpuddins better nor me." 

" It's me, Toppin," said Lobber, applying his mouth to 
the keyhole of the door. " Come, get up, an* don thisel." 

" Han yo' kilt th' boggart ?" demanded Toppin. 

" Ay ; an' we wanten thee for t' help to bury it," was 
the reply, given in a hoarse whisper, as if the speaker was 
afraid it might be heard downstairs. 

" Well, I're comin like a roarin lion for t' ha' kilt it 
mysel, but our Nell laid howd on me, an' pood me back," 
said Toppin, growing valiant all at once. " Wait a minit 
while I find my clogs. It looks th' best when ther's two or 
three together o'er a job o' that sort. I'd better bring a 
bit o' summat for t' keep th' rottens fro' natterin at one's 
feet; hadno' I, Lobber?" 

" Ay ; thou may bring a bit of a stick for t' dust th' 
carpet with, if owt stirs." 
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'* I feel vexed ut I wumo' in at th' killin," said Toppin, 
opening the door, and pushing forward a heavy bar of 
wood, almost as much as he could carry. " Wheere are 
Joe Jinks an' Snuffle ?" 

" They are down th' stairs readin th' buryin sarvice. If 
we areno' sharp we'st be too late for t' see it." 

" I conno' say ut I'm fond o' seein a deead carcass o* 
any sort/' said Toppin, hesitating. *' I'd rayther see 'em 
when they're wick, chus heaw dangerous they are. To' 
con bury it beaut me, an' I'll stop here for t' keep th' 
women fro' comin down." 

'' Come on, mon," said Lobber. And he seized hold of 
Toppin by the waistcoat, and both went rolling down the 
stairs in a more precipitate manner than was intended, 
and was shortly at the heels of Joe Jinks and Snuffle, who 
were groping their way through the lobby. 

" Wheere is it ?" said Toppin, casting his eyes about in 
the gloom. 

" Husht ! it may wakken again," entreated Lobber, in a 
whisper to Toppin. And the whole party held their breath 
and listened. 

Suddenly Toppin found himself seized round the waist by 
something that held him as tight as if he had been screwed 
up in a vice. The fellow, finding himself a prisoner, roared 
loud enough to drown the growlings of the monster that 
held him in its embrace, and his weapon dropped useless on 
the floor. His companions, instead of rendering any assist- 
ance, tumbled over each other in their eagerness to reach 
the stairs, and the weapons they carried were strewn about 
the lobby as if that passage had been purposely converted 
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into a lumber-room. In the meantime Toppin straggled 
with his assailant, and yelled for the assistance of the whole 
human race, as many saints as he knew the names of, 
and all the powers that were supposed to interfere in the 
destinies of his kind. Before, however, his breath was 
exhausted, as soon it must have been, the boggart relaxed 
its grasp, gave a growl of satisfaction, and dragging the 
portentous chain along the floor, made its exit from the 
lobby. 

Toppin had just sufficient strength left to enable him to 
crawl upstairs ; and when at last he reached the landing, 
he found his companions huddled together in a state of the 
most abject fear, anxiously awaiting the issue of his 
encounter with the boggart. 

The women, forgetful of the day's differences, left their 
beds, and grouped themselves together in one room, which 
they strongly barricaded, and found such sweet satisfaction 
in each other's society, that they vowed they would never 
quarrel again, no matter whatever kind of grievance one 
might conceive against another. 

Morning dawned, and found the four valiant boggart 
hunters making such uses of one bed as the length of their 
limbs and the width of their bodies would permit. They lay 
higgledy-piggledy till the sun woke up ; and more than one 
feigned sleep, for fear of being challenged by the rest to 
join in another excursion downstairs. At length it could 
be heard that the younger branches of the Gallithumpian 
family were stirring. One of Joe Jinks's sons was whistling 
about the house as if nothing had happened the night 
before; and encouraged by these signs of the boggart'g 
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absence, the elder branches at last ventured to accom- 
pany each other on a second tour of investigation ; and 
accordingly descended to the lower story. Strange! there 
were no signs to be found of a supernatural visitation; and 
when the boys were questioned as to their having heard 
anything, they one and all declared they had not ; so the 
matter remained a mystery for several months. 

In the meantime the " Home " was broken up. Toppin, 
Lobber, and Snuffle returned to their former state of life ; 
leaving Joe Jinks and his sons as the only occupants of the 
haunted house, where they lived in a sort of semi-barbarous 
state for many years. 

Ned Jinks cleared up the mystery one night when 
carousing at the " Jolly Carter." He said he and his 
brothers one night stole a dancing bear out of an outhouse 
in Merriton, and which they intended baiting the morning 
following. Not being able to force an entrance into the 
bam, they had led the beast into the kitchen, and fastened 
his chain to a staple in the wall. This, however. Bruin 
had dislodged, and found himself at liberty to. roam about 
the house as he liked. The rest you may guess, except 
that the ugly brute found means of escape before morning, 
and so frustrated the designs of his would-be persecutors. 
The boys had pledged themselves to each other not to tell 
anyone else about their rather dangerous marhck ; and 
thus, through their reticence, the '' Gallithumpian Home 
of Industry," like many other schemes of short-sighted 
men, came to a sudden and inglorious end. 
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CHRISTMAS AT EINGWOOD HALL. 



CHAPTER I. 

The present year was once young. Not long ago we had 
the christening, when we gave it the name borne by a long 
line of forefathers, "Happy New Year!" We welcomed 
the youngster at its birth with peals from a thousand 
steeples. We shouted its name in the streets, and wished 
it all kinds of good wishes. Notwithstanding that we had 
been disappointed in others, we had faith in this, and con- 
gratulated ourselves upon having lived to see its coming. 
Wine flowed, and the roast ox sent up its incense from a 
million mahogany altars. It was a right hearty, joyous 
welcome. No one remembered ever seeing such a hand- 
some "Uttle stranger.*' Its papa was an ugly brute in 
comparison. What beautifully-rounded limbs ; what spark- 
ling eyes; what dimples everywhere ! How it laughed 
itself into fits when we poked its tiny ribs ! How it chuckled 
and crowed when we made donkeys' heads for it on the 
wall, or squinted at it through the saddle of its " dadins !" 
We felt " cock-sure " the little fellow would never turn in 
his toes, or suck his thumbs like his naughty predecessors. 
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There was too much promise in those smiles which made 
the cradle luminous for us to doubt his future. He would 
never poke his fingers into his nurse's eyes. He would not 
have " tricks of his own " by which to break up the 
harmony of the playground. He would never filch marbles, 
nor spite his playfellows' tops with wilful kicks. The 
necessity of flogging him to school was out of all sane 
calculation. He would rush to his letters as he would to 
his loUypop, and be too much engaged with his tasks ta 
find leisure for cutting buttons from other boys' jackets, or 
smearing their faces with ink. When grown to hobblede- 
hoyhood, casting off his frills and breakfast bibs, he would 
enter upon a more responsible career with every grace and 
promise that could augur a bright and useful future. 

Has he fulfilled our hopes ? No, the scamp ! He has- 
been as bad as the rest. Don't you think so, friends, 
standing round his bed, listening for his last breath, and 
looking at the array of empty physic bottles, sent by 
doctors of all degrees and schools — Church doctors, State 
doctors, sanitary quacks, and red-coated phlebotomists — is 
he worth a single tear ? No ; let him die; there is another 
year waiting for his shoes; and if this successor, now 
a-tiptoe on the threshold of his kingdom, be not more 
worthy of our acclamations than the immediate past 
have been, it will be quite time to lay by our drums and 
trumpets ; give up our bells to the colonisation of spiders ; 
and let the '' wastrels" come and go as the uncared-for 
progeny of a disreputable race. 

Well, we will so far task our patience as to give this old 
reprobate *' Christian burial." But his shroud must be 
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snow, his cofGin the yule-log, and his foneral-chant '* He is 
gone — let us rejoice !" We will have holly and mistletoe 
in place of rosemary. Our " serving cup " shall be 
wassail; and the reading of the will shall not be a 
ceremony of mock tears and disappointment-soured looks ; 
for the rascal has left us nothing but his debts, his broken 
promises, and his vile example to succeeding years : but it 
shall be a merry and a festive time. Our groans shall be 
caused by the weight of roast beef hidden beneath our 
waistcoats; our tears shall be pearls of laughter ; and our 
mourning 'Westments" the motliest that the wardrobe of 
" Old Daddy Christmas " can furnish. 

Go, fetch in whole groves of holly. Strip every oak you 
meet with of his mistletoe garters. Make a very bower of 
both hall and cottage.; and light it so with yule-light that 
you will grow sick of sunshine when the morrow comes. 
Make the '^kissing-bush*' as wide as the ceiling itself; 
nay, let it extend to the porch, that lips may meet on the 
threshold and never part more. Whoever complains of 
cold, put them into a bath of wassail, and pour the liquid 
down their throats till their very souls are thawed. No 
slippers must be fit for anything after to-night ; and if the 
ragman does not turn up his nose at your muslin to-morrow, 
never whisper to anyone that you have enjoyed a merry 
Christmas. Come, no side-long glances ! Let every look 
be frank and free. Count us all brothers and sisters for 
this one night, and make the bond last tiU Christmas 
comes again. 

Where is that rascal of a fiddler ? Drunk already ; or 
has someone greased his bow, that we hear not the music ? 
J 
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Bring him forth. If he has not in reserve some half-dozen 
elbows, woe betide him ! for ** Sir Roger " alone would use 
up a joint ; and look what a wearing and tearing of cat-gut 
comes before it ! Get thee on thy perch, thou drunken old 
loon! Thy meerschaum of a nose is coloured enough 
already ; so that thou need'st not be forever eyeing the 
seasoned lemon juice and smacking thy lips, as if thou wert 
afflicted with perpetual thirst. Thou mayest expect to be 
hanged in thine own cat-gut, if thou permittest one foot to 
be still to-night. There, now ; ** off she goes !" Shake all 
the worm-dust out of these crazy timbers. Let the windows 
accompany with their tinkling castanets, and make the 
whole house' split its sides with rant, and roar, and revelry. 

Who cares about to-morrow ? WiU that day ever come ? 
Who cares for the birth of the new year while the funeral 
of the old one is so jolly ? Is there not a whole eternity 
condensed into a few hours of such delight, that it matters 
not what our sublunary condition may be henceforth? 
Who can think of every-day duties now ? What are they ? 
Who would sink himself so low as to dream of hoarding up 
wealth, with so much around him that wealth cannot buy ? 
Who remembers an unkindness ? Who thinks the world a 
bad one ? Who believes there is such a thing as misery in 
existence; that there are shoeless feet and unclad forms 
anywhere ; that there are lips yearning to taste that which 
you cast aside, when that smoking, brandy-faced monster 
of a pudding is taking the very breath but of you ? 

Hush ! there is a childish wail at the door. No ; 'tis the 
wind whistling among the naked trees that beat their 
branches about the roof. Listen again! That matron 
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there, helping the young folks to heaps of dainties, with 
which they are already surfeited, knows the sweetness of 
childhood's treble from any music that the wind, playing 
upon its favourite summer harp, may utter, and she pauses 
to listen. 

Open the door, and let in those rags made holy by much 
suffering. Clasp kindly those little blue hands that shrink 
to feel your own soft, warm touch, as if they were familiar 
only with hard, ungentle natures, and the scars with which 
the world's rude pushings against such helpless reeds hath 
seamed them over. Let not those chapped and frozen lips 
repel you from bestowing the kiss your kind heart prompts ; 
for had you listened to the prayer which, last night, they 
uttered over a sick mother's wasting form, begging that 
God would send what man denied, you would have deemed 
them canonised by as pure a sainthood as ever claimed 
beatification by acts of love and mercy done in this our 
Christian land ! 

Stir up the log. Make the sparks fly upwards like 
messengers sent to heaven, to tell the angelic host that 
there are two souls yearning to be with them. Make that 
couch so soft and impressible to touch that a breath 
would raise it into billows, and lay on it those bruised and 
prematurely hardened limbs, that they may feel for once 
they might have been plump and round and soft, if their 
path through life had been stripped of stones and thorns, 
and gentle hands had been held out to help them. And 
more than all — let those lips partake of food such as they 
have not tasted since they drew from a mother's breast ; 
and they shall bless vou through the long nights' weary 
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watchings, when the rewarding genius of kindly hearts 
hath shaken up your pillow/ and infused the breath of 
enchantment into your sleep, that your dreams may be of 
the brightest things with which the enthusiast's world is 
peopled ! 

Now depart, little wanderer, on life's dark and devious 
way! Thy tender feet will surely induce the stones to cast 
off their roughness; and He who '' tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb," will as surely look down with pity on thy 
unfleeced form, and lull the buffeting winds, and take the 
sharpness from the pinching frost, that thy burden may 
not be borne by cramped and aching limbs to that last 
resting-place, where frost and snow, and the coldness of 
men's hearts, avail not. 

Gone ! 

Not yet the dance. Dry not up the fountains of pity too 
soon. Let their streams well forth till the heart, discharged 
of its burden, lays down as upon a pillow; and its throbbings 
cease, as the wild music of the storm dies in the bosom of 
the succeeding calm ! 

Peace ! 

Now, fiddler, chirp upon thy anxious strings. What, 
hast thou been weeping, too ? One would have thought 
thy old dim eyes had had their springs dried up long, long 
ago; for nightly thou hast kindled a fire beneath their 
sockets that would have made ashes of Vesuvius ere this. 
Gome, square thine elbow, and let us be off in earnest this 
time, for the clock is getting impertinent, and insists upon 
reminding us that Time waits for no man, but jogs on and 
on in Sorrow's path, and flies with lightning wings when 
Pleasure would have it stay. 
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We are off at last. 

Oh, the feet that trip so lightly past, and whisper sweet 
nonsense to the listening floor ! Oh, the long silken 
tresses that lash our flattered cheeks with gossamer touch, 
and leave a wound where wounds are sweetest when they 
never heal! Oh, the hands which press so softly, that you 
wonder whether they are hands or lips, and grow giddy 
with the doubt ! Oh, the whirling clouds of mazy web, 
from out the folds of which are twinkling such stars as the 
blue firmament above would place in choicest orbit, were 
they translated thither ! Oh, the smiles that make your 
heart a liquid by gentlest fusion, and mould it into a 
feeling akin to their own expression ! Oh, those settings 
of lily-buds among the scarcely-opened roses that met your 
lips beneath the magic bush ! Surely they will wake the 
slumbering hive, and make each bee a truant to his bed, 
thinking the summer blossoms are here already ! 

Hush ! Stop the dance ! What sound was that, filling 
the startled ear with its magic resonance ? What, is the 
New Tear come before its time, that the madcap-steeple 
is shaking its bells so merrily? The youngster might 
have waited till we had poured enough wassail on his 
father's remains to have enbalmed a century of dead years, 
and we would have welcomed him most royally* But let 
him come in, that we may " wet his head," and place on 
it the olive crown, symbolical of his peaceful advent. 

What old man thou who bring'st the stripling forth, 
swaddled in snow, his cap the brightest blue, studded with 
gems from heaven's own casket, and his robe a million 
worlds' enwoven rays, streaming from an eternal east? 
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This is no harvest time, that thou shouldst bring a scythe 
wrapped in thy wintry cloak. No hour-glass need we to 
tell us it is mom, when the bells are ringing so merrily. 
Begone, old man, and leave us to our mirth ; nor cast thy 
shadow on the new-bom year, that comest with such a 
princely smile to tell us he is king ! 

Old Wap thought it was a dream, as he sat in the nook, 
wiping his glistening forehead after the tenth dance, in 
which the pearl buttons of his short kerseys had figured 
throughout. "Eingwood Hall" had been a-blaze with 
light, and giddy with merriment for "ever so many" hours 
pending the coming of the New Year's morn. Nobody ever 
heard such music as Twiner Joe executed on his four bars 
of cat-gut; now rosining his bow; now rosining his throat; 
his elbow working as though it had been constmcted on the 
principle of an eight-days' clock, warranted not to stop till 
the weights had run down. Nobody had ever calculated that 
Bingwood contained so much holly and mistletoe as made 
the dining-room of the hall look scarcely half its usual 
size. Nobody ever dreamt that Merriton could have 
furnished such a bevy of damsels as made that winter 
garden appear as if it grew flowers in ready-made bouquets. 
Nobody believed the crazy old house would stand such a 
romp ; but it was built of oak cut from its native woods, 
and not of the flimsy material imported from abroad. 
Nobody believed that old Wap's bailiff could have com- 
pounded such a mixture of roasted apples and savoury 
etceteras as smoked in that hissing caldron by the hall fire. 
But " Jonas " had lived in smart families, and had leamt 
a thing or two which he was not bound to impart to every- 
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body in Merriton. And, lastly, if ever it could have occurred 
to anyone that " Nancy," the cook, could have appeared 
so fascinating as she did, when bringiilg in that miracle of 
a pudding, it would have been predicted by every gossip 
in the village that old Wap would have made her some- 
thing beside a servant before the New Year had been a 
month old. 

Well, it was no dream. It was a merry, unmistakable 
reality, as the dampness of Wap*s chocolate napkin could 
amply testify. The old boy turned on the group before him 
a longing eye, and wished he was young again as sincerely as 
ever he wished for anything. There was Matty Charlesworth 
among the group — the pink, the queen, or whatever you 
will, of the whole of that animated flower-basket. What 
would he not have given to have been the absent Bowley, 
returned from a brief sojourn abroad to claim the girl as 
his bride? He would have braved all the boggarts of 
Fairy Bridge for youth renewed in the form he wished it. 
Had the dancing made him drunk, that he felt so drowsy ? 
Or was it the wassail, and the occasional sly drop of some- 
thing else taken with the fiddler ? Strange ! his eyelids 
would close, in spite of all he could do to keep them open ; 
and his chin (a double-barreled one) would go down upon 
his breast, no matter how he tried to keep his head on the 
balance. Why did he yawn, he wondered, and how was it 
that the room grew dim, and the figures in it indistinct ? 
How was it that the whole scene appeared to change into a 
moonlit grove, through which a silver stream meandered, 
and in which fairies were holding their revels ? He could 
see his own shadow in the river, and behold — ^he was 
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changed also. He was now a comely youth, with a 
scarcely bearded chin, and limbs as light and supple as 
the unsubstantial forms now dancing around him. He 
must have become the favourite of fairy fun and frolic ; 
for the elves have taken the form of maidens, ripe and 
blooming, who beckon him with their eyes to follow — ^follow 
in Pleasure's track, over golden sands and velvet lawns, to 
arbours sweet of jasmine that only fairydom can grow. 
Away, light of foot, light of heart, light of head, old man 
young again, to where love has made his home in the fairy 
bower! There taste the nectar that filters through the 
leafy roof, and revel among the shadows which troop about, 
and leave warm kisses, fragrant of the breath of roses a 
thousand times distilled upon thy cheek; for '' Mab '* hath 
got thee in her airy train, and shows thee pleasures which 
can but live in the enthusiast's dreaming fancy ! 

"What, what, what, a dozen ^^air* of gloves for as many 
kisses ? Out, you vixens ! Don't tell me I've been asleep. 
Look at the clock. It isn't two minutes since we were 
dancing." 

Thus reasoned old Wap, rubbing his eyes and blinking 
at a crowd of claimants for gloves he had forfeited during 
his brief sojourn in dreamland. He could not believe that 
he had been asleep, and appealed to the fiddler for his 
testimony. 

" Have I been nodding, Joe ?" he said, looking up at the 
half-somnolent '' tweedledee," as the latter was in the act 
of rosining his throat. 

" I dunno' know whether yo'n bin noddin or not," replied 
Joe, smacking his lips and winking ; *' but yo'n bin snooarin 
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like a cote full o' Eesmas pigs. I thowt yo'rn happen 
tryin to do th' bass to my fiddlin. But yo' kept sich bad 
time." 

"And what have these girls been doing?" 

*' They'n bin bussin yo' like house-o'-fire. I tried for t' 
go t* sleep mysel; but nob*dy ud ha' takken any notice o' 
me if I'd slept till dayleet, beaut they'd wanted some moore 
music." 

" Joe, Joe, you're in league with these minxes. I'll ask 
someone else." And old Wap got up from his chair, and 
crossed the room to where sat a young, handsome cobbler, 
who could not take his eyes oflf Olive Makapenny, whether 
she was dancing or waylaying some swain who was 
unconsciously making straight for the kissing-bush. 
The cobbler's testimony accorded with the fiddler's, 
with this difference, that he closed one eye when it 
came to Olive's turn, and could not exactly say whether 
the other had not deceived him. But yonder sits Dame 
Charlesworth, fidgety and flushed from having been so 
mauled beneath the mistletoe by that "rapscallion " of a 
Sam Briggs, who has, on several occasions, given out hints 
that he has notions of sometime being landlord of the 
" Jolly Carter." Old Wap would appeal to her as a last 
witness, when, if her testimony agreed with the rest, the 
gloves should be bought, and awarded to the fair claimants. 

" Ay," replied the dame to the question put ; "an' if I'd 
ever worn glooves i' my life, I'd ha'- won a pair mysel afore 
yo'd wakkent." 

The dame was buxom for her age, and of a fair, fresh 
complexion ; and, as he looked at her, Wap could not help 
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expressing a wish that the thirteenth pair had been forfeited 
like the rest. 

"But come," he says, with a gleeful chuckle, "I see I've 
lost. The gloves shall be yours, lasses ; only I wish I'd 
been awake when they were won. And so you've been 
playing at ' two's and three's,' and ' shy widow,' while I've 
been snoring ! What, and * silly old man,' too ? I'm a 
silly old man to have missed all that fun. I hope the 
night has not been a dream altogether. You're not fairies, 
are you, lasses?" 

No ; for as old Wap in his half-bewildered manner went 
round from guest to guest, bestowing such greetings as 
were fitted to the receivers, he, somehow, got within the 
radius of the magic circle described by the shadow of the 
mistletoe ; and next moment a dozen very substantial arms 
were struggling with each other about his neck ; and as 
many kisses were so dotted about his face, that he declared 
it was like being in a snowstorm, where the flakes were 
warm and velvety, and melted as they fell. 

Oh, to have seen the old man's face all glow in the midst 
of that caressing, smothering group — ^the loved, the revered, 
the benefactor of Merriton! Who would not, had they 
been pretty girls, have saluted his cheek till it had been 
blistered, for kindness dispensed among the suffering poor? 
Eingwood Hall was everybody's home that chose to make 
it such. Its doors were ever open ; and its owner's hand 
was never closed but when it had a friendly palm within 
its grasp. And how such a little body could contain such 
a big heart was a puzzle to all who understood not the 
anatomy of goodness. A bachelor, looking beyond hia 
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sixtieth year towards a peaceful twilight not far in the 
distance, it had been his life-long care that there should be 
no clouds about his sunset ; but that he might sink into 
the grave as serenely as the orb of day drops into the 
bosom of the west. His very chin seemed to shake a purse 
at you as he passed, and bid you take as much as you 
might want. And bless those legs, that could scarcely 
move along from children clasping them; and the coat 
that was never whole two days together, from urchins 
pulling and swinging at its tails, as they greeted him with 
their boisterous endearments ! 

Every Christmas, Wap assembled his neighbours at 
Bingwood Hall ; and the butcher, and the grocer, and the 
farmer, the latter with his consignments of poultry, made 
louder noises at the "Jolly Carter*' a day or two before, than 
anybody made during the rest of the year. He had assembled 
them on this occasion ; and the dinner never had been sur- 
passed, nor ever would be; that was the conclusion every- 
body came to ere they had fairly tasted. The wassail made 
their eyes wink and their ears tingle when they drank; and 
the dancing, nobody knew what it was like ; only Sogger 
remarked, that " flyin wur a foo' to it." Matty Charles- 
worth was one of the guests, as you know already, and so 
was Olive Makapenny. And bustUng among the juveniles 
might be seen she who was once Patience Armitage, the 
Jacobin's daughter, matronly and painstaking with her 
youthful clients. And Jammie o' Tum's was there in 
pumps. And Pincher, now left off blushing, had several times 
led Matty through the dance ; and a whole jorum of others 
were present, including the young "tachin-waxer," who 
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had tricked old Makapenny ; and Sam Briggs, otherwise 
Sogger, dancing a very quaint step with Dame Charles- 
worth, in a retired comer of the room. And all "went 
merry as a marriage bell/ from the first blink of the ynle 
log to the first peep of dawn. 

But old Wap feared it was all a dream. He had been 
too deep in the wassail cup to be thoroughly conscious of 
everything; and, as his eyes would sometimes close on 
the shortest notice, and his fancies wander to fairyland, 
he was puzzled to define which was the real and which the 
imaginary. 

" It is Christmas, isn't it ?** he would ask between his 
nods. 

To be sure. Look at the walls so hung with evergreens 
that not a spot of paint can be discovered anywhere. 

" We've had dinner ; have we not ?" 

Such a dinner that, were it to occur every day, not a 
waistcoat in the room would fit its owner. 

" And did not a poor, starved child call, begging ?" 

It did. 

" And did we turn it away without having fed it ?" 

Did they ? No ! Was it not laid upon a sofa, before a 
bright, sputtering fire? Did they not feed it with such 
dainties as the table contained ? Did they not wrap it in 
a warm woollen cloak, encase its shoeless feet in ample 
clogs, and dismiss it to its home with a blessing and Bome- 
thing beside ? To be sure they did ; many a tear attested 
the fact ; but Wap*s memory was not vivid upon the point. 
He still fancied he was dreaming. 

" But I have lost a dozen pair of gloves ; have I not ?" 

As many pairs of lips said he had. 
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''Oh, that isn't a dream, at all events! Talking of 
dreams reminds me of one I dreamt some years ago. Such 
a funny dream it was ! Shall I describe it to you ?*' 

Everybody wanted to hear it. 

'' Gather round, then, lads and lasses. It wants just 
half an hour to morning. When I have finished my story, 
we shall be ready to salute the Happy New Year. Come, 
bring your chairs this way." 

The company gathered round their host, and taking 
a pull at the fiddler's roain cup, old Wap commenced his 
story. 

CHAPTER II. 

"I'm a great dreamer," said old Wap, as the company, 
gathered round to Hsten. '' I'm sometimes puzzled to say 
which is reality and which is fancy. But fortunately I'm 
not much afflicted with dreams of the horrible kind. I 
sometimes find myself flying, sometimes swimming; and 
I've even experienced the sensation of having my head 
whipped off my shoulders by the sudden jerking of a noose 
made of horse-hair. But such dreams have been excep- 
tional, and have invariably occurred when I have neglected 
my pipe, or been eating roast pork. The dream which I'm 
about to relate is one of so rare an order, and so utterly 
absurd in all its details, as to have impressed itself on my 
mind with the vividness of actual fact. It occurred this 
way. 

'' I had been down to Hazelworth one afternoon, and 
was returning home a little lively, when I met the parson. 
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looking as hot and as thirsty as a haymaker. It was 
summer time, and a very sultry day, I remember. I could 
see he wanted an excuse for getting into the ' Bell and 
Corkscrew,' so I said — 

" ' Parson, you're very fond of bacon, I believe.' 

^' He owned he was, especially when it came in the shape 
of tithe. 

" ' Well,' I said, ' they've as pretty a pig hung up in the 
old " Bell " as ever you saw.' 

" He was delighted to hear that, and became thirstier 
than ever. 

"'K you're not in a hurry,' I said, 'we'll just step in 
and look at it.' 

" He took out his watch, and by very close reckoning 
made out that he could just spare ten minutes ; but I must 
not press him to stay longer. 

" I knew his ten minutes meant about two hours, so we 
turned into the house, and got snugly seated in the bar, 
with the window open, and before us a tankard each of ale, 
as cold and as frothy as you could expect to find at that 
time of the year. The pig was forgotten directly, and I 
began to have my doubts whether the parson would have 
cared to leave the * nut brown ' for the sight of a whole 
Smithfield of ' bacon trees,' he looked so happy after his 
second pull at the tankard. 

** An hour passed over with pipes and stories, and freshly 
filled tankards, and we had not yet seen the pig. I hinted 
this fact to the parson, but he only gave a grunt, and said 
he could call another time. The chair was so easy and the 
ale so good, and there was such a smell of wallflowers and 
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honeysuckle coming in at the window. He wouldn't mind 
about an ounce of a steak done on the gridiron, just to see 
what the flavour was like. What did I think about it ? 

" The very thing I could relish, even if the day was so 
hot, and I rung for the landlady. As it happened, they 
had commenced cutting up the pig, so that we could be 
accommodated to our hearts' content. Directly we had 
each a luscious lump of pork before us, more like a pound 
than an oimce; and the parson's knife and fork went at his 
portion like a pair of eccentric drumsticks, till the whole 
had disappeared. After this, fresh tankards, fresh pipes, 
and the window opened a little wider. What a blessing is 
ease after repletion ! so the parson seemed to feel, for he 
had scarcely given a dozen puffs at his pipe ere his greasy 
chin fell on his breast, and his tobacco-ashes were powdering 
his gaiters. 

" Whether it was the heat of the weather, or the smell 
from the garden, or the strength of the ale that had such a 
soporific effect, I cannot say, but I no sooner saw the 
parson's head go down than I began to be oblivious of every- 
thing about me. The last thing I remembered was fixing 
my eyes upon the tankard from which I had been drinking, 
and which, from its peculiar shape, reflected everything 
about it in an inverted position. I appeared to be standing 
upon my head, and the trees in the garden behind me 
were growing with their roots uppermost. The reason 
I give these particulars is, that I have since thought the 
strangeness of my dream may be accounted for by this 
topsy-turvy state of things ; for the whole order of natural 
objects that presented themselves to my fancy after I had 
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dlosed my eyes were changed in their relation to each other, 
as well as in their individual characteristics. Thus a man 
played the part of a woman, a woman that of a man. 
Birds ran upon the ground, while cats and dogs, cows and 
horses, sheep and pigs, flew. Although the houses stood 
on their foundations, yet Merriton was as much changed in 
appearance as one might have expected had it been rebuilt 
centuries after its demolition. Not a single dwelling was 
in its original place ; and from the peculiar construction oi 
every one, it seemed impossible that either access or egress 
could be effected without great inconvenience and difficulty. 
The street doors were placed so as to communicate directly 
with the upper story, the occupants having to go down- 
stairs to bed, and upstairs to their work. The church had 
turned its back upon the west, and appeared to have dis- 
solved partnership with the graveyard, the latter place 
being situated at the extreme end of the village. The 
gravestones were turned upside down, so that anyone 
reading an epitaph would have to stand upon his head. It 
struck me, I remember, that the dead, unless they were 
partial to lying, would not care much about that ; for how 
few epitaphs reflect the real character of those about whom 
they are written ! 

** It was Merriton wakes ; the time — well, say forty years 
ago, for I was a young man of some five and twenty, with 
no disposition whatever to yoke myself to the matrimonial 
cart. You may laugh, girls ; but if you had known me at 
that age, you'd have seen in me a very modest fellow, so 
cold and indifferent towards minxes like you, that I avoided 
their society, rather than sought it. Well, it was Merriton 
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. wakes. The rushcart was drawn by flyiug horses ; and a 
strange sight it looked, as you may imagine. The morris- 
dancers were all girls ; and it was amusing to see young 
men following, fastening their ribbons when they were 
loose, and blushing like one of you upon receiving the 
reward of a kiss. Now comes the fun of it. 

'' I, among the rest, was as shy as a love-struck dairy- 
weneh. My feelings were changed, as I supposed, to those 
of your own sex. If a lass ogled me, I could not look her 
in the face. If she winked, I was floored ; and however 
much I might wish her to speak to me, I felt as though I 
would sooner have run round Merriton than listened to a 
word. I began to sigh, and didn't know what for. I looked 
in the glass to see if my cheek was pale. I drank coffee 
grains to make my skin fair ; and, upon an average, did 
one half I was set to do wrong. I was in love ; that is the 
long and short of it ; but, as customs were reversed, I 
could not with propriety unburden my heart to the object 
of my affections. I grew melancholy that very wakes day. 
I got tired of the fun, and wandered out of the village for 
the purpose of sighing my heart away. , I am right, I sup- 
pose, when I say that lovers naturally select the prettiest 
spots in which to spend their languishing moments? I 
chose the Fairy Bridge. Don't blush, Matty Charlesworth — 
it was not night, but the hour just before sunset, when 
everything you see is so pretty. 

" I remember, I was leaning against the railings of the 
bridge, with my finger to my lips, sighing to the river, and 
the fishes, and the trees, and the birds just going to rest, 
when I heard someone approaching. My heart went nit- 

K 
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pat ; for the footstep was a light one ; and I thought I 
must have sunk through the bridge, or have gone oyer the 
railing, when I saw the very girl I had set my heart upon 
coming tripping down the lane. I turned my back towards 
her, and, in my confusion, tried to notch something — ^I 
don't know what — ^with my thumb-nail in the railing. I 
never could call to mind anyone in the flesh that the lass 
resembled. She was an ' airy nothing,' and had no paragon 
in Merriton. She was nameless as well ; but for the sake 
of identity I will call her ' Bose;' because she wore that 
flower in her bosom; and the evening, and everything 
about was rosy. 

^* From the position in which I stood I could no longer 
observe my Bose*s movements ; but, somehow, I felt that 
she must be loitering near me. She coughed ; but it was 
not a cough that proceeded from any affection of the lungs. 
It was a made cough, got up on purpose, as I supposed, 
to call my attention to her presence. Would she speak, I 
wondered ? I did not wonder long. I felt her dress touch 
me. She passed, and, turning round, observed, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion — 

" ' It's a fine neet.' 

'' I did not respond, for my heart was in my mouth, and 
the maiden passed on, but, as I thought, unwillingly. Oh 
that she would speak again ! and yet I was afraid that she 
would. She didn't, however. She went clean out of sight, 
leaving me so full of wild emotion that I felt as though I'd 
rather have thrown myself into the river than have gone 
home that night. 

** But the next evening came, and it found my heart 
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inclming towards Fairy Bridge again — if ever it had been 
turned away. I was notching the railing with my thumb- 
Qail, and waiting anidously for Bose to make her appear- 
ance ; for though no appointment had been made, I some - 
how felt she would come, and again salute me with that 
sweet ' fine neet.' 

" I was resolving in my mind to give her some slight 
show of encouragement, if she allowed me the opportunity, 
when I observed her coming down the lane, as jauntily as 
if she was thinking over the dance of the day before. I was 
all of a flutter in a moment. Again she coughed ; again 
she loitered ; again I felt her dress touching my elbow ; 
and again she observed — 

" * It's a fine neet.' 

" I was in two minds to have said it wasn't, for the sake 
of contradiction, as women sometimes do; but thought 
better of the proceeding afterwards, and replied in the 
affirmative. 

"'Hast' bin here ever sin' yesterneet?' she inquired, 
turning round and laying her hand on the railing. 

**I wondered if men put such silly questions to women 
when they were in the act of breaking similar ground. Of 
course I said ' no ' for the shortest ; and the attempt at 
conversation languished for some time. However, not to 
be balked of her purpose, Bose made another observation 
about the weather, which I did not clearly understand, 
only that it had reference to some extra demand for candles, 
when days got shorter. Now, don't laugh, girls; I know it 
is very silly. 

" Feeling a desire to promote conversation, now that the 
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ice had been fairly broken, I remarked that coals would be 
in greater need when the weather was colder. 

**'Ay,' she said, 'we brun a good deeal at our house 
when winter comes. We dunno' brun mony now, it's so 
wot. Feel at my hont, how it sweeats ; ' and she held out 
her hand, which I could not touch on the first attempt, 
both were trembling so. 

" I don't know whether her hand or mine was dampest ; 
but our pulses were beating like a watch gone mad. I was 
expecting the momentous question to follow close upon this 
advance, but it came not as yet. 

" 'Thy hont's bigger nor mine,' she said, ' an' harder.' 

" It was, both. 

" 'It ud tak a bigger ring for t' fit thy finger nor it would 
mine.' 

" I think she had hold of the fourth finger of my left hand. 

" It would ; a much larger ring. 

" ' How mich would they ha' to give for one ut would fit 
thine ? ' 

"I could not say; probably a guinea. But why the 
question? I suspected she was beating round, and would 
close in, shortly, with something more direct to the purpose. 
As an advance upon her hitherto skirmishing tactics, she 
said — 

** *I should like to buy thee one.' 

"'One what?' 

" 'A nng: 

" The murder was out at last ; but somehow I wotdd not 
understand her until she had made further confession. 

" She stood for some time with my hand enclosed in 
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hers, trying to look in my face ; but I wouldn't let her. I 
daresay I was blushing like the sunset. She asked me 
would I accept the ring if she bought one. I think I said I 
icould, but am not certain. Well, I must have given con- 
sent, from what followed. She squeezed my hand till I 
must have screamed, could anyone have heard me. But 
what is the use of screaming when no one is near ? Oh, 
girls ! I see by the glances you are exchanging, that you 
knrnv it is of no use. 

" ' It's nice stondin here, is nor it ?' said Rose, after a 
prolonged attempt to extract a glance from me— a glance 
which I felt I should like to have given, but somehow 
dared not. 

" I acknowledged it was nice, very nice ; but said some- 
thing about the beauty of the evening having all to do 
with it. 

" * Ay, but I meean standing here by our two sel's,' she 
3aid, placing her cheek against mine — a liberty which I 
would have resented with a smack, only one hand was fast 
and the other reluctant. 

'* I said nothing in return, preferring to wait to hear what 
3ther observations she would make. 

'^ Brushing her eyelashes against mine, and causing a 
thrill to go through me that I had never experienced before, 
Elose said — 

" * Eh, Wap !— I do like thee !' 

" I had the courage to say, * Do you. Rose ?' and yielded 
myself up to an embrace which I thought afterwards was 
very improper on my part on so short an acquaintance, yet 
had no wish to recall it. 
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" ' Ay, I do like thee/ she repeated, * better than a choilt 
likes towfy. Does thou like me ?' 

'' An instinctive prudence told me that I ought not to 
give expression to all I felt, without a great deal of urging. 
Ha ! I see by your laughing, hussies, you quite understand 
that. Instead of replying at once, I began to play with my 
— I was going to say honnet-stnngs — forgetting that I was 
a man all the time. Well, I began to toy with my waistcoat 
buttons until such times as I might, with credit to my sex, 
acknowledge in words what my feelings already betrayed. 

" I counted forty — five buttons eight times over, you 
see — and thinking by that time my answer might be fairly 
reckoned due, I ventured to close my teeth with a loud 
snap ; a sound which was understood by Bose to be an 
equivalent for yes. 

" It was all over. I had yielded to my maiden lover's 
eloquent importunities, and I was hers from that moment. 
1 felt her arm creep gently round me. Her lips touched 
mine ; and during a minute, or an hour — I don't know 
which — I was revelling in a dream within a dream, in 
which I thought how convenient was that ordinance which 
had changed the customs of life, and had made man the 
weaker instead of the stronger sex. 

" * Eh, whoa would ha' thowt it T exclaimed fiose, after 
a round of tender demonstrations, in which she always 
led — * 'ut ever thou'd ha' had me, an' I should ha' had 
thee?' 

" I'm sure I had never thought it ; and expressed myself 
as much. But who can foresee what an accidental meeting 
may lead to — especially in a very pretty spot, on a beautiful 
summer evening ? 
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'' ' Dost remember seein me among th' doanoers at th' 
ruslicart ?' she asked. 

''I did remember seeing her among the dancers, ancf 
thought she threw up as pretty a foot as any one in the 
troop. 

" ' I could hardly doance for thinkin about thee, when 
I see'd thy een catch mine,' she said ; and I looked up, or 
rather down, into her face, and saw a smile upon it, which 
I thought would have been very amusing under any other 
circumstance. 

" ' What didst think about my ribbins ? Wurno' they 
grand ?' 

" Of course they were ; quite a peacock's tail of fancy 
frippery. But I thought otherwise then ; that they were 
as chaste as Dian*s wardrobe. 

" 'But they were nothin to what my weddin dress shall 
be,' said the maid, with another smile, and another hugging 
of my shoulder. * When shall I need it ? * 

'' I sighed to think that a day would ever come when 
such a garment would be required. 

'' 'Gome,' said she, urging the question in a more pressing 
manner — 'When shall th' weddin be ?' 

"I had fully made up my mind to say * never;' but 
checked myself, and said—' you're in such a hurry.' 

"'Hurry!' she exclaimed; and again I felt her eye- 
lashes against mine — * why nobbut a month fro' now looks 
twenty year off, an' that's as soon as it could be.' 

" ' Say six months," I replied. 

" 'A month,' she urged. 
" Say three: 
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" Nawe, a month.' 

" ' Two would be quite soon enough.' 

" * A month, or ' 

" I was afraid she was going to add ' never ; ' so I said, 
before she had time to utter the fatal word — 

" * Any time you choose.' 

" Wasn't I foolish for giving in so soon ? I know you 
will say I was ; but have some doubts as to your thinking 
so. Oh, the insincerity of this world! 

" Well, the wedding-day was fixed for that day month ; 
and we talked over the preparations like two lovers who 
had kept each other's company as many years as we had 
hours. We were to have a grand house, grand furniture, 
grand everything. We were going to show the thousands 
who had missed their way, that there were at least one 
couple who could successfully unravel the mysteries of the 
matrimonial knot. But the ring was the great corner- 
stone of our castle-building. Bose produced one from her 
pocket — a toy ring it was — bought at the wakes the day 
before. This ring she insisted upon trying on my finger, 
to get the exact measurement ; and she took hold of my 
hand for that purpose. Oh, what a sensation came over 
me as I felt the magic bauble encircling the end of my 
finger! I was near fainting. No kind of human effort 
could have got that ring over my knuckle. My finger 
began to swell. The pain it produced shot up my arm to 
my shoulder. I was about to scream with agony, when — 
there goes the clock. It is just three minutes in advance 
of the church ; and my story is as near its end as is the 
year." 
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One^ two, went the clock, all the hours up to twelve : 
and Wap sat listening for the bells. 

" Yo* ha' no' finished yo'r tale," said Matty Charlesworth, 
rousing the old gentleman from an apparent reverie. 
^* How did yo' goo on ? Did yo' get wed ?" 

** Wed !" he exclaimed, in a startled manner. " Do you 
think I slept for a whole month ? No, no ; the pain pro- 
duced by trying on the ring broke my dream. I awoke, 
and found I had been squeezing my finger into the ring of 
my watch seal; and the joint was so swollen by the 
pressure, that I had some difficulty in withdrawing it. The 
parson was snoring like a whole family of pigs ; but whether, 
like me, he was dreaming of things being turned topsy- 
turvy, I could not tell. But I shall remember as long as I 
live, eating pork steaks, and drinking tankards of ale on a 
hot summer's day. You may think my dream absurd; 
tut you have only to change the positions of the two 
principal actors in it to make the picture real." 

"It looks very queer, a woman makkin love to a mon," 
said OUve Makapenny. 

** It certainly does," replied Wap ; " but there is this to 
l)e said, my dream serves to show by what silly nonsense 
young women's hearts are won. Oh, I have sometimes 
thought, if there had been some other method than this, 
some rational standard of question -popping etiquette, I 
might not now have been a bachelor. But there go the 
l)ells !" 



Swinging, at first drowsily, as if they were not quite 
roused from sleep, but growing louder and quicker as they 
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opened their eyes, the bells began their welcome to the 
New-born Year. How they chased each other in the race 
of harmony ! The little ones sometimes tumbling over the 
big ones, the latter growling good-humouredly betimes at 
the eagerness of their forward companions, and putting in 
their ding-dongs like veterans who had rung-in many a 
New Year, and knew what it was to go about their work 
soberly. But merrier still the young ones grew, and got so 
frolicsome in their madcap glee, that the old ones, as if 
resolving not to be outdone by their juniors, fling away 
discipline altogether, and lumber away in the race like 
giants at child-play. Away they go, helter-skelter, little 
and big, old and young, light tones and deep, making such 
a row in that bedlam of a steeple, that the spiders, frightened 
out of their wits, retreat to the farthest nooks of their 
several lairs, and ponder over the remains of murdered flies 
that strew the floors of their airy charnel-houses. The 
sparrows, thinking some supernatural invader hath come 
to drive them from their homes, pack up their bits of straw 
for a general flitting ; but remembering that twelve months 
ago there was just such a noisy visitation, rearrange their 
mattresses, and, over an imaginary wassail-cup, chirp a 
peal of their own in honour of the j^ear that is to bring 
them fresh harvest fields, groves of berries, and the warm 
summer sunshine. 

And what is going on at Bingwood Hall during this fussy 
time ? Nothing ? Are the revellers grown tired of their 
work ? No ; they are toasting the New Year in right " Jone 
o' Bardsley '* fashion ; many other things coming in for 
their share of ^[ood wishes as the wassail goes round. Old 
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Wap drinks " The youngster's health ; and may his coming 
of age be as auspicious as his birthday !*' Sogger wishes 
they might have a New Year every week. Jammie o' Turn's, 
as if not wishing to appear too selfish, drinks his own 
health ; and Pincher, at a loss for any other form of toast, 
drinks ** Success to Prosperity f ' and fancies he has done 
the thing grandly. The cobbler pledges " The lasses," and 
gets so hugged for his gallantry, that he wishes it were to 
do over again. And the fiddler rings in his New Tear's 
peal upon his fiddle, and feet begin to move again ; and 
skirts begin to flutter ; and hands take hold of each other ; 
till the whirling, skipping, fluttering, and squeezing is 
going on as briskly as ever. Nobody minds the clock. It 
may wag unnoticed for ever, if the fun will only keep up 
so long. Nobody cares for summer coming, unless it will 
be so prolific of mistletoe that the magic bush may hang 
from every ceiling all the year round. Nobody cares for 
any other drink than wassail ; and if ever music could be 
sweeter than that in which Twiner Joe and the church bells 
are striving to be merriest, old Wap would like to hear it — 
that's all. 

But the yule-log is burnt out. The wassail-bowl is 
empty. Daylight is peeping through the nicks of the 
window shutters ; and faces begin to look as if they had 
been caught in a cloud of dust. Nothing lighter than a 
sledge-hammer could waken the fiddler; and old Wap, 
over the last drop of Joe's " rosin," is wishing happiness 
to a century of New Years, and that everybody may live 
to see them. 

It is all over. The young year is on his trial. May his 
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life be such, thai when the time comes that he shall be 
gathered to his fathers, old Wap and his friends may again 
meet in Ringwood Hall, and congratulate each other tha^ 
they welcomed him so heartily ! 
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EED WINDOWS HALL. 



CHAPTEK I. 
"He's dying!" 

And the day was dying too; but the latter closed its 
eyes with a serenity that, had it made its peace with all 
the world, and left the world in peace, could not have been 
more tranquil. Not so the last moments of a being who 
had watched the shadows of the window-pane creep over 
the reddened wainscoting, that caught the sunset's richest 
tints, and threw them on his shrivelled face. No ! his 
leaving this world was a struggle to remain — if but for a 
moment — to utter one word ; for his last breath had 
stricken down a fond and duty-loving child, and he wished 
for power to revoke the sentence it had conveyed. But the 
hour-glass had spent its last grain of sand, and the grim 
reaper was ready. Swift as lightning-flash went the scythe, 
and the harvest of mortality, that had sprung in pride and 
ripened in avarice, was at his feet. 

Why bent not the heir of this wretched old man to listen 
to the faint articulation to which the last breath of his 
dying kinsman had given more shape than utterance? 
Because the word would have dispossessed him, and the 
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rich estates, that extended from the Black Moss to the 
Haunted Clough, would have passed from the testator to 
the next of kin — ^the only son of the proudest yeoman in 
Lancashire. The will was cancelled before Heaven, but 
man heard it not ; and the lips that at the last moment 
would have righted a great wrong were closed for ever. 

The scene was "Bed Windows Hall," the death that of 
Squire Winwood, its owner, the eldest representative of a 
haughty and hard-fisted race. This man had lived for 
himself alone. A morbid fear that he should end his days 
in the workhouse had induced him to employ means, un- 
sanctified of right, by which to acquire wealth, and his two 
children, Geofifrey and Alice Winwood, were little more to 
him than the blue-petticoated, corduroy-breeched depen- 
dants upon the scanty munificence of a parochial rate. He 
was not a fatner in that sense of the word which implies 
more than mere progenitor. He was anything but that in* 
its most sacred bearings. His nearest approaches to 
parental kindness were stiff, formal, rigid, to a semblance 
of indifference. Early neglect had begotten estrangement, 
and the poor children were more frequently in the society 
of the stranger than in that of their natural protector. 

But that 

There is a tear for all that die : 
A mourner o*er the meanest grave, 

Squire Winwood might have departed unwept. His neglect, 
however, could not more than chill the love it was his duty 
to have cherished. A breath of real kindness would have 
made it glowing as the noontide of that summer^s sun 
which had now set on him for ever. But this was not to 
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be. There was a barrier opposed to such a flood of tender- 
ness, in the person of Eichard Holmroyd, the nephew and 
cousin of the Winwoods. 

This aspiiant to the fortunes of Red Windows Hall was 
the "Dead Sea apple," so to speak, of that family tree — 
fair on the outside, but ashes at the core. His smiles, his 
suave manners, the craft to which his penniless condition 
had given the force of instinct, had made him such a 
favourite with his uncle, that it absorbed in the latter all 
the regard he possessed for that worthless claimant of his 
consideration — human nature. He entered with him into 
all his schemes of money-getting; flattered every meaner 
purpose of his life ; saved him once from what would have 
been a rash speculation, involving the loss of many 
thousands ; and had intimated that when his devotion to 
his uncle's interests had rendered him worthy of such a 
distinction, he should be proud to become more than 
nephew, if the hand of his fair cousin was not hopelessly 
out of his reach. As for his cousin Geoffrey — ^the 
Winwood estates would be nothing to him. His presumed 
easy nature was not fitted to such an important trust as 
their possession implied. They would be frittered away, 
or rendered valueless, in a few years' time, if left to him, 
and the family-tree would be denuded of its brightest 
foliage, and the promise of after fruitfulness. It was 
represented that the young fellow cared for nothing but a 
moderate independency, to give him ease and comfort, 
untrammelled by schemes for further augmentation ; and 
in this belief, and in the faith that his nephew would be 
the most eligible successor to fortunes it was presumed he 
had helped to make, Squire Winwood made his will. 
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But Geoffrey stood at the bedside, a noble looking yonng 
fellow ; the last rays of the sun lighting up his fair fore- 
head, that had traces upon it of one the old man had 
seen with other eyes than those which were fast losing 
their brightness ; and this presence caused a tumult in a 
breast that was thought to be rapidly sinking into repose. 
Had the youth's hair been parted like his mother's once 
was, and his tears aught but manhood's tears, they would 
have given vividness to a remembrance that was haunting 
the dying man's memory like the faint resuscitation of a 
long- faded dream. Whereas his eyes strained as if death 
was snatching from their gaze something too dear to 
be relinquished. His features worked convulsively. His 
lips moved as if with an effort to speak; but no sound 
issued therefrom. A shadow passed into the light. It 
was that of the weeping Alice. Why had the sun sunk so 
low that only her face had distinctness ? It was a face 
that was all her brother's was not : yet the two made one, 
the sight of which caused the dying man's eyes to light up 
wdth unearthly brightness, and his lips to quiver with a 
stronger effort to speak. It was a last struggle. The lips 
closed, and the arms, held out, it was thought, to embrace 
the shadow conjured up by the presence of the two forms 
he had last gazed upon, fell, unrequited, by his side. 

** He's dying !" sobbud AUce Winwood. 

"He's dead!" said Richard Holmroyd, with an air of 
satisfaction in his manner that belonged not to the 
solemnity of the death chamber. 

Geoffrey made no observation, but placed his fingers on 
his dead father's eyelids, and closed them 
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It was a painful moment; for both Geoffrey and his 
sister felt that, from the last gasp of their parent, they 
were in the house of the stranger, — that even the dusky 
form of the notary, sitting in a darkened comer of the 
room, appeared more at home than they. 

" It is all over, Mr. Tact," observed Richard Holmroyd, 
going up to the notary with even a jaunty step. 

" Then I'm no longer required," said Mr. Tact, rising, 
and folding up the document that custom sometimes errs 
in calling will. '* Sad affair !'' 

"Very," was the response, given in a tone somewhat 
out of harmony with the import of the observation. 

" You will call at my office on Monday morning," said 
Mr. Tact. 

"I shall not fail," said his client, blandly. "In the 
meantime I must consult with my cousins about the 
funeral." 

" He leaves you all his possessions," said Mr. Tact in an 
undertone. 

" Everything ; I am quite aware of that." 

" Of course, you will see your cousins provided for ?" 

"Of course." 

" Very kind of you. They take it hardly, poor things* 
Then you'll call upon me on Monday?" 

" Expect me about eleven." 

" Very well. Good-bye 1" 

The notary shook Bichard by the hand, but felt he could 
not approach Geoffrey and Alice. He was conscious that 
the two, suffering from bereavement and wrong, were in 
too deep grief to be disturbed by civilities that under such 

L 
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circumstances are mere forms, repulsive as they are hollow. 
So he bowed and retired. 

The notary gone, Eichard approached GeoflErey, and 
whispered something to him. The latter started, as if 
waking up from a troubled dream. He looked at his cousin 
a moment, and whispered something in reply ; then folding 
the sheet over his dead father's already shrinking face, 
withdrew from the bedside. Alice followed Abstractedly, 
still weeping ; and as the last gleam of sunlight faded from 
the wainscoting, the heir to Bed Windows Hall first opened 
the door that was to cast forth his bereaved and disin- 
herited kindred upon the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

Seated upon an eminence that commanded a front view of 
the hall, and watching the sun's last rays flickei^ over the 
windows, which a few minutes before they had lighted up 
with a red glare, was a man who had not only watched, but 
wondered at the same phenomenon many years before. 
He appeared to be about the middle time of life, of fresh 
complexion, and prepossessing features that at one time 
had been — ^nay, still were — handsome. His form was 
rather stooping for his years, as if from the effects of 
excessive toil, though his dress, from its quality and texture, 
bespoke him to be one who had long abandoned the grosser 
labours of life, and taken an easier road to fortune. Merri- 
ton was his native village, which he had left poor and, as 
he thought, friendless many years before. But he was not 
to be alienated from his earlv home. He loved to listen 
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to its bells, to scent the fragrance of its new-mown hay, 
and linger about the stiles he had climbed when a boy. 

Every summer Dolmey Turtingtower visited Merriton, 
but without making himself known to his old associates. 
At first he came meanly clad, for Dame Fortune had not 
yet smiled upon him. As years went on, however, his 
dress improved, and to such a degree that, had he made 
his appearance in the taproom of the ** Jolly Carter " at a 
time when the house was most crowded, no one would have 
recognised him. From a weaver he had risen to be a 
master manufacturer, and had made his thousands. His 
name was as good on the Manchester Exchange as were 
the Watts's, the Philips's or the Mendel's — names implying 
princes of the mercantile community ; and his hopes ran 
upon a time when he might close his ledger, hand over his 
business to a successor, and, in the calm retirement of his 
native village, do good to the end of his days. 

The sunset glow had scarcely left the hall windows, when 
Dolmey Turtingtower rose to depart. He gave a last look 
at the venerable mansion, and sighed over a reminiscence 
that one might have thought time had obliterated from his 
memory. But he remembered how hopelessly he* had 
loved ; and that there was still beneath that roof a being 
upon whose image the inner light of his soul would set 
only in death. That being was Alice Winwood. Though 
yoimger by several years than Dolmey, she had occupied a 
place in his affections from his earliest manhood. But he 
a poor weaver, and she the daughter of a wealthy squire, 
how could he hope that his love would ever be reciprocated 
under such disadvantages ? Whenever he contemplated 
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the extent of the gulf which the conventionalities of 
life had interposed between them, and the possibility 
that, bridging over all this, the love might be all on one 
side, Dolmey's heart would sink within him, and he would 
feel like a self-convicted criminal, whose sins the world 
was on the point of finding out. But he could love in 
secret, and with the consolation that, though his passion 
might never be yequited, it was not fixed upon an unworthy 
object. He might worship without approaching the altar ; 
and, if not permitted to take orders in love's priesthood, 
could be a humble and an earnest adorer outside the 
temple. He had been this for many years. 

Just as Dolmey was taking his last look at the hall, the 
blinds went down over every visible window. He paused, 
and looked again. What was the matter, he wondered, 
with a fearful foreboding. Someone dead ? Not Alice, no; 
yet it might be. Notwithstanding that he had heard of 
her not many days before, and that she was then in 
blooming health, and as beautiful as ever, yet some fright- 
ful malady might have seized her, and — but he stayed not 
to indulge in such gloomy speculations. 

Taking the path which led direct to the village, Dolmey 
Turtingtower made the best of his way to the nearest point 
of inquiry. This happened to be the "Jolly Carter** 
alehouse, which, being Saturday, had been put in its 
neatest trim. Our friend glanced at the familiar sign- 
board — ^the ivy and honeysuckle surrounding it ; and for a 
moment youthful reminiscences shared his thoughts with 
the hopes and fears that were in alternate occupation. 

Dame Charlesworth, the landlady — no jollier evei 
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polished a tankard — was just finishing haking; and it 
being summer time, the usual company had not yet begun 
to drop in. There was the tranquillity so characteristic of 
a village alehouse when the forms are empty, and the clock 
is going on its humdrum business unobserved. In fact, so 
quiet did the place seem, that the clank of the oven door 
made Dolmey start; and when the landlady raised her 
head, and confronted him with her spectacles, the tem- 
porary confusion which the circumstance created appeared 
to be mutually felt. 

"Yo're someb'dy, I reckon?" said the dame, dusting 
her hands, which were whitened over with flour, and giving 
her visitor a keen look. 

" I suppose I am," replied Dolmey, anxious to put the 
inquiry as to what had taken place at Bed Windows Hall. 

" Well, if yo' wanten owt to sup," said the old woman, 
apologetically, "win yo' just wait till our Matty comes in? 
Hoo's nobbut just gone across th' lone to th' well, an' hoo 
conno' be aboon a minit. Yo' seen I'm fast wi* my bakin, 
an' I'm late ; for I've had to go up to th' Ho yonder, wi' 
some sweet yarbs fort' put in a sick chamber, an' it's . 
backent me." 

" Is there someone dead at the hall ?" Dolmey asked, 
with an eagerness that startled the landlady. 

" WeU,' she replied, with a hesitancy in her manner that 
drew considerably on the patience of her listener, " it's 
not for me to say what is, nor what is not, beaut I know 
for sartinty. But I should say, fro' what I have to judge 
by, ut if th' owd Squire's alive now, it's as mich as may be 
expected, an' moore nor I do expect." 
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** Thank you," said Dolmey, feeling greatly relieved 
by the information. ** Has the old gentleman been ailing 
long ?" 

" Well, he's ne'er bin gradely sin' he fell off his hoss i' 
Whissun-week. He hurt his inside, an' at his time o' life, 
if they getten out o' flunter, they're no so soon getten reet 
again. But yo' thanked me same as if yo're fain he're 
deead. Are yo* fain ?" 

" Not I, indeed ; why should I be ?" 

"Well, I dunno' know, but o' somehow ther's never 
mich gradely frettm when someb'dy like th' Squire dees." 

"How like the Squire?" 

" Wheay, ut's plenty o' brass, an* has not enoogh." 

" I suppose you think people are too anxious to get into 
his shoes." 

" What dun yo' meean by that ?" 

"Eager to get possession of his property." 

" That they are ; that they are. Yo'n said it now. See 
yo', I wouldno' be weel off if I could ha' brass for wishin 
for. I should never ha' no comfort with it if I had, for 
folk 'ud be pooin at me fro' o sides, an' happen wishin I're 
deead." 

" There may be some truth in that." 

" Truth ? Eh dear, mesther ! One sees it welly every 
day, oather i' one shap' or another. It is no' mony weeks 
sin' an owd felly dee'd i' this lone ; an' it wur thowt by 
everybody ut he're very poor, an' nob'dy nobbut one or two 
neighbours cared owt about him ; but when ther a lot o' 
suwerins fund lapt up i' owd rags, relations flocked fro' o 
parts ; an' ther sich fo'in out an' feightin as wur a shawm 
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to be seen. If it hadno' bin at he'd laft this brass, th' 
parish would ha' buried him, an' we should ha' yerd nowt 
about any relations." 

" What was the old man's name ?" 

"Well, fort' tell yo' th' truth, I dunno' think he ever 
had a gradely name ; but we coed him Tummy Trotter." 

" Indeed ! is old Tommy dead ?" 

"Why, did yo' know him ?" 

" I did. He was a good friend to me at one time." 

" An' so he's bin to mony a one, in a little sort of a way. 
He used to write letters for young folk ut couldno' write 
thersels, an' charged thrippence apiece, an' fund his own 
papper. They sayn ther summat between him an' th' owd 
Squire ut never wur cleared up. An' now they're booath 
deead, I reckon it never will be." 

" Let me see, Mr. Winwood leaves behind him a son 
and a daughter, does he not ?" 

" Ay ; Geoffrey, at wur kessunt after his gronfeyther, 
an' Alice, ut wur kessunt after her mother. I dunno' 
think they're oather on 'em ony better off for bein akin to 
their feyther." 

" Why so ?" 

" Well, if be true one yers — but gospel's a very scarce 
thing, if we look for it anywheere but i'th' Owd Book — but 
if be true one yers, he's never done to 'em as if they'm 
his own childer. An' how he should be owt different for a 
feyther I dunno' know, for Geoffrey's as gradely a lad as 
ever stepped i' shoe leather ; an' if ther's any better 
hearted, or prattler lass i' this country nor Alice is, I 
should like to see her. It ud be good for sore een, I'm 
sure." 
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Had Dame Gharleswortb been as curious as the generality 
of her sex are reputed to be, she might have observed her 
visitor's countenance change at the mention of Alice 
Winwood's name'. And she might have wondered at the 
colour that came and went, and at the nervous working of 
his lips and hands. She, however, did not notice these 
indications of an agitated mind, but went on with her 
gossip, like one who fully values its iniportance in the 
business of life. 

"I dunno' know how it is,'* she continued, "but it does 
look strange ut a lady like her, ut ud be fit for a king's 
wife, has never made it up wi' no young gentleman afore 
now. But ther's one thing to be said — hoo's never made 
a buzzert of hersel', but aulus bin plain an' whoamly, an' 
fine folk dunno' catch at sich like. An' then they sayn 
hoo'd a sort of a disappointment, if yo' known what that 
is — when hoo're very young, an' ut hoo's never looked up 
fro' it." 

** A cross in love," observed Dolmey, with as much calm- 
ness in his manner as the racking of a thousand jealous 
fears would allow. 

** Just so," replied the dame. " Poor folk hardly known 
sich like things. They are no' fine bred enoogh. Some- 
how they sidle'n t'gether in a soft sort of a way, un coorten 
a year or two, by th' way of a trial. If o's reet, they 
getten wed, an' makken an eend on't. If it isno' reet, they 
part'n, an' go'n oitch ther own way, as if ther never had 
bin nowt between 'em." 

" A very philosophical method of disposing of their love 
affairs," remarked Dolmey; " but the other is certainly 
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more romantic. Did you ever hear "who it i^^as that Miss 
Winwood had — had — set her mind on ? " 

" Nawe, for th' good reeason ut hoo never towd nob'dy 
whoa it wur. An* however it is ut a woman con ha' sum- 
mat on her mind so long, an' never tell it, caps me ; that 
it does. Hoo must ha' bin closer nor anybody else I know. 
Here's our Matty comin at last. If anybody wur t' spake 
to her in a coortin way, o th' country ud know about it afore 
th' middle o next week." 

The entrance of the girl in question, whom the reader 
must understand was the gi'anddaughter of the landlady, 
and a pretty, saucy jade into the bargain, put a check to 
the conversation, and reminded the elder damsel that there 
was something burning in the oven. 

*' Matty," said the latter, as she turned over the cakes 
in the oven, " that gentleman wants — eh, but I'd forgotten, 
he hasno' co'ed for nowt yet." 

*' A glass of ale," said Dolmey, amused at the old lady's 
simple artifice. 

" Ay ; yo' mun think nowt at it," she enjoined, with a 
forcible apology in her manner. " I wurno' just thinkin 
mysel, an' I'd quite forgotten whether yo'd coed for owt or 
not. I am sich an owd niddyhommer betimes ; but when 
a body's browt up two or three families, an' lived to see 
*em scattert about like clock-flowers blown wi' th' wynt, 
they winnot ha' mich yead tackle laft ut's good for owt. 
Matty (turning to the girl), dunno' stond theere starin at 
th' felly as if he're a fayberry show. Goo thy ways an' 
fotch him his drink." 

To Matty Charlesworth there must have been a strange 
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fascination abont the visitor's person, for she had no sooner 
relieved her head of the water-can, than she fixed her eyes 
npon him with a stare that might have been deemed rude, 
had it been given anywhere else than in a country alehouse. 

The girl withdrew her eyes, and blushing with evident 
confusion, turned^ and left the room to attend upon the 
customer. 

" You've been a fine woman in your time, Mrs. Charles- 
worth," observed Dolmey, to the landlady, as her grand- 
daughter quitted their presence. 

" Well, I may ha' bin meeterly," was the response, given 
not without a little show of modest pride. " When I're th* 
age o' yon lass, I're as straight as a pickin-peg. But now, 
yo' seen, I'm as croot as a huzzet (Z). I could o'erjump 
mony a lad o'th' same age then, an' could a' thrown my 
stockins up wi' th' best cow wench i'th' country in a race 
across a fielt. I've known th' owd Squire, ut may now be 
deead an' gone, stop at our gate when I've bin hangin th' 
clooas out ov a weshin day, an' say if he'd a pair o' arms 
hke mine he wouldno' hoide 'em in a tub as mich as I did." 

"You once put a rough feUow through the window, 
didn't you ?" 

" I did, — ^I did. But how come yo' to know about it ? 
How did yo' know my name ?" 

" Why, isn't your name over the door ?" 

" Ay, but yo' couldno' see it ; for it's groon o'er wi' ivin 
(ivy), an' has bin mony a year. Set it down, Matty, beaut 
any moore starin, an' give him change out o' that shillin. 
Thou'U find some copper in a pint pot on th' shelf i* th' 
bar." 
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The latter sentences were addressed to the granddaughter, 
who had returned with the stranger's beer. 

" This wench's feyther," continued the dame, " wur my 
owdest lad. He deed after a week's illness, through gettin 
cowd wi' mowin weet graiss." 

" I knew him," said Dolmey. 

" Wheay, we'st be knowin yo' e'ennow. If it wumo' for 
bein thowt brazent, I'd ax yo' whoa yo' are. Not ut I 
want to know ; but women, yo' known, han their bits o' 
queer ways. Here's someb'dy comin now ut'U know yo', 
if anybody about here does." 

Dolmey turned towards the door, which was open to 
admit as much light into the apartment as the spent day 
could afford. This light, he saw, was temporarily shut out 
by the shadow of an old acquaintance, whom he remem- 
bered so well that his hand was involuntarily held out to 
the other's grasp. Without noticing this movement, the 
new-comer *' sidled " across the room, and sat himself 
down close to the oven. 



CHAPTER m. 

He is an old man whom the reader is now introduced to ; 
very grey, very crooked, but very jolly for his years. No 
one, excepting himself, remembered the hat he wore being 
a new one, and the face its slouching brim partly obscured 
was a model of tan and wrinkles. From his chin to the 
topmost button of his waistcoat was a frontage of bold 
red lines, with deep indentations between, that gave his 
neck and breast the appearance of having been carved out 
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of a block of mahogany. He wore what were supposed 
to be knee-smalls, but which were getting so near to bis 
ankles that they might have been mistaken for trousers, 
had not the buttons and ribbons at the extremities 
prevented their identification with the contemptible sub- 
stitutes that the degeneracy of modern taste had introduced. 
His coat was as old as himself, having been worn by his 
father during the latter's declining years, and was a sort 
of cross between the one worn by a Chelsea pensioner and 
the " swallow-tail " of the Eegency. There was but one 
patch on its whole surface, and that was where a hind 
button had been torn away during a taproom scuffle, many 
of which the old man had been a prominent actor in. He 
had a way of disposing himself on the chair he occupied 
that brought his head in close proximity to the top bar of 
the firegrate ; and as he held his hands to the fire, as if 
the chill night air was too raw for them, he grunted out a 
salute to the company. 

*' It's bin a niceish sort of a day," he observed, raising 
his head a little, and giving a glance at Dolmey. 

The prevailing darkness, however, prevented any recog- 
nition of the latter's person, and the old man's head 
subsided to its former position, and the hand-warming was 
resumed with determined briskness. 

Dolmey agreed that it had been a "niceish" day, and 
paid a compliment to the evening that was somewhat 
flattering to an English summer. 

" Yon's th' owd squire has shut his book," said the old 
man. This time he spoke without raising, himself, as if he 
did not think the event communicated was of as much imr 
portance as the condition of the weather. 
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" What dun yo' meean by that ?" asked the landlady. 

"Gan up his spoon," was the reply. " Takken his 
wark whoam," was added, to give lucidity to the speaker's 
meaning. 

** Dun yo' meean he's deead ?" 

" Deead as a hommer." 

*' Lord bless us !" exclaimed the landlady. 

" It's one narr our turn, Tabby," observed the other, with 
a chuckle, as if the approach of death was something to be 
hailed with delight. 

" Lord bless us !" the landlady repeated. 

" He's takken middlin care o' thee, or else thou'd ha' 
had thy nose to a daisy root afore now, owd crayther." 
And again the old man chuckled, at the same time raising 
bis head, and looking from under his hat at the person he 
was addressing. " They say'n th' owd squire has dee'd 
o'th' heart disorder," he continued; "but I've some deaut& 
about that." 

" Why ?" 

** Becose I think they'd ha' to turn him inside out a time 
or two afore they'd find owt o'th' sort as a heart. He're 
an arrant owd rascal, deead an' gone as he is. I reckon 
they'n be boxin him oflf in a day or two, an' then we'st be 
gradely shut o'th' owd lad, if th' worms dunno' turn up 
their noses at him, an' say they winnot ha' sich a wastrel 
i' their kitchen. Eh, this rheumatis!" he exclaimed, 
rubbing his legs and grunting. " I reckon I'st ne'er be 
cured on't till they putten me in a pair o' wooden stockins, 
same as thoose th' owd squire 'U be doancin in next week. 
What say'n yo', mesther ?" Again turning to Dolmey, and 
again indulging in a series of chuckles. 
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" With respect to the rheumatism or the old squire ?" 
Dolmey asked. 

" That's a voice I've yerd afore, somewheere, but 
I con hardly tell wheere," the old man remarked, with 
eager curiosity expressed in his manner. "I reckon," 
he said, turning to the landlady, " thou doesno' think we're 
wo'th a bit o' candleleet, as I've coed for nowt to sup yet. 
Fotch me a drill o' jink, an' dunno' froth it up till ther's 
moore soul nor body in it." 

" I wish yo'd talk gradely, an' Bay a giU o' drink, same 
as other folk, yo' owd oddity ! " said the landlady, gettmg 
up from her chair, and hauling the old man away from the 
oven, as though he had been a sack that she had tem- 
porarily placed in front of it. I'll tak these moughfins out 
o'th' oon, an' then I'll fotch yo'r 'leawance, an' a candle, 
too. Sit yo' furr, Sam, if yo' dunno' want roastin." 

'* Thou should ha' said so before thou knocked me into 
th' nook, owd crayther," said Sam, apparently delighted 
with his situation. " When we getten owd, yo' seen," he 
said, addressing Dolmey, " they knocken one about like 
a piece o' lumber, ut wants oather brunnin or drownin. 
Well, well— I've seen th' day, ha' not I, Tabby ? " 

"Ay, an' yo'n see another day afore long," was the land- 
lady's rejoinder, as she took the mufSns out of the oven, 
and commenced placing them edgeways on a comer table. 
" It'll be bad times wi' th' worms when they getten howd 
o' yo', beaut they can mak a dinner off booans an' ballis- 
leather." After uttering these depreciatory comments she 
waddled out of the room, but was not long ere she returned, 
bringing with her a lighted candle and Sam's " drill o' 
jink," as he called it. 
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No sooner was the candle placed upon the table than the 
old man commenced a close examination of Dolmey's face 
and person. Sometimes he ** humphed/' as if in doubt ; 
then his face would brighten up, and the hat would seem 
to raise itself on his forehead. At last he said, after having 
made a desperate lunge at the contents of the " gill '' pot, 
which must have acted as a polisher to his memory — 

"Itisno*, isit?" 

" Who ? " said Dolmey, smiling. 

" Wheay, Dolly." 

" You don't suppose my name's Dorothy, do you ?" 

"Nawe, nawe, nowt o'th' sort. I meean Dolmey — 
Dolmey Thruttinteawer, ut used to live o'th* tother side 
o'th' green yonder, an' ut went oflf out o'th* country, an' 
made a mon o' hissel." 

" I believe I'm the person you mean," said Dolmey ; 
" and you are Sam o' Ducky's, if I mistake not." 

" Th' same owd porrito," said Sam, rising to a full 
display of hat, coat, smalls, and even his face. " Eh, owd 
lad ! how arta ? I'm fain t' see thee, — that I am," he said, 
extending his hand to receive the other's grasp. 

" I'm quite well, thank you," replied Dolmey. 

** Ay, thou looks so, — thou looks so. I should hardly 
ha' known thee if thou hadno' spokken ; thou'rt so awtert ;" 
and the old man gave Dolmey's hand a shake that was not 
the genteelest possible. 

" Am I much changed, do you think ?" said Dolmey. 

" Well, thou'rt a bit owder than thou wur th' last time 
I see'd thee ; an' if spiders ha' no' begun o' buildin i' thy 
yure, same as they han i' mine, thou'rt no* quite as limber 
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as thou wnr when thou used to beg cockle-broth for thy 
sr.jDper. An' ther's another thing, too, ut it doesno' tak 
long fort' find out, thou'rt noane sich a ragged cowt as 
thou used to be." 

Had Dolmey been a stranger to the old man's pecu- 
liarities, he might have been offended at the latter remark ; 
but knowing there was no offence intended, he passed it off 
with a smile. 

The landlady had gone to the door for the purpose of 
closing it ; but stayed outside a short time to look about 
her. Presently she returned, leaving the door still open, 
and towards which she gazed, as if fascinated by some 
object in the immediate distance. A footstep was heard on 
the pavement. The doorway was again darkened — ^not this 
time by the stooping figure of " Sam o' Ducky's," but by 
the erect and handsome form of Geoffrey Winwood. 

The young squire was never regarded as other than a 
boy when he was a boy, and as a man when he was a man. 
Glass distinctions, somehow, could not attach themselves 
to hixa. His instincts, capacities, and aspirations were 
common to the rest of mankind, as represented in the little 
world of Merriton. He was a fine-looking fellow, but not 
the only one in the village. He would run and wrestle, 
but had many competitors; and at "book-learning," many 
a pupil of "Tummy Trotter's" could beat him. 01 
pedigree he had nothing to boast that was worth boasting 
of, for the squiredom of Bed Windows Hall had never been 
celebrated for the brilliancy or exemplariness of its off- 
shoots. 

And yet Geoffrey Winwood had, by some quality oi 
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other, so endeared himself to all with whom he came in 
contact, that there was not an urchin in Merriton who 
would not have run an errand, or done other menial work, 
for the pure love of serving him, and not at all because he 
was the young squire, and entitled to service on that 
account. It was not his being over-munificent in his 
rewards for personal service that encouraged these atten- 
tions, because his allowances from the paternal purse were 
too small to permit of even a limited display of patronage. 
But he had ways of thinking and speaking, so charming 
in their originality, and so recommendatory to minds 
untrammelled by received notions of political economy, 
that must have made him a favourite with all democratic 
societies. He held ideas of right and wrong that are 
seldom, if ever, attributed to aristocratic intellect. He 
could not see why everybody did not possess large estates 
like his father; or that the least deference should 
be paid to a man on account of his superior social 
position. What was wealth for but .to bless mankind ? 
Why should money be hoarded when so many pockets 
were empty ? Why were people hostile and cruel towards 
Bach other, when the face of heaven and earth taught such 
lessons of peace and loving kindness ? These were questions 
that often suggested themselves to the young man's mind, 
when he saw how people were being worried, and ground, 
and despoiled by the old squire and his less merciful agent. 
Thrift, if it meant the pushing against and elbowing of 
Dien, was a word not to be found in his vocabulary ; hence 
i;he shorter roads to wealth, if he cared about wealth at all, 
were closed against him ; and probably it was a knowledge 
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of these scruples, and the loose philosophy of which they 
were the fruit, that led Squire Winwood at his death to 
consign his property to firmer hands than those of the 
rightful heir. But the latter did not lose everything by 
this unnatural proceeding. 

When a ]boy, Geoffrey Winwood was the idol of the 
village green. He did not play as young squires played m 
old story-books. He was thoroughly of boyhood's common- 
wealth ; assumed no airs ; nor arrogated to himself privi- 
leges that one might suppose to be sanctioned by our social 
conventionalities. He was a right down good-hearted, open- 
handed fallow, above any meanness, and, withal, so humble 
in the display of any particular virtue or qualification with 
which he might be endowed, that not the slightest shadow 
of envy ever darkened the countenance of the most intract- 
able of his aseociates. There was no one to bully him into 
fighting ; so that his play-life was peace. He had a way 
of disarming his antagonists before they could get properly 
into choler ; and boyish resentment is never too sound a 
sleeper. On one occasion, however, he narrowly escaped 
getting into trouble. He had accidentally splashed a boy^s 
pinafore, and the atmosphere of the playground was getting 
sultry and threatening in consequence. But he dispelled 
the warlike elements at once, by submitting his own person 
to be splashed in return, after which the sunshine of the 
green came out as resplendent as ever. 

A youth possessing these instinctive ideas of equity is 
sure to be beloved by the many. But there are natures 
that cling to such with a feeling even more devoted than 
love. They worship. One of these devotees had Geo&ey 
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Winwood. A poor, half-starved rat of a fellow he was, 
who would almost have skinned himself to save his friend. 
Whenever the yomig squire "set a back" Dolmey Turting- 
tower was sure to be first over it ; and if the little fellow 
had come to grief, as he often did — ^bear witness his scarred 
nose and forehead — ^his comrade's handkerchief was more 
potent to heal the wounds than all the salve the village 
Esculapius ever compounded. 

Dolmey was the elder of the two, but had a sort of 
ancient boyish look with him, even when his beard was 
getting too strong for the scissors, that made him look 
younger. This old-fashioned juvenility was attributed to 
starvation, a remedy against the encroachments of time 
that would hardly be understood in these days of good 
eating and drinking — ^when boys have a shilling for pocket- 
money where it used to be a penny, and the smeU of 
tobacco is strong in clothes that at one time would have 
been redolent of mint lozenges and lavender. Whenever 
OeoflErey Winwood received the weekly shilling allowed him 
by a maiden aunt, Dolmey Turtingtower was certain to 
come in for a good share of it, which he would spend, not 
as other boys spent it, in fruit or sweetmeats, but in some- 
thing that would give unction to the meagre slice of dry 
brown bread that sometimes had to serve him for a dinner. 
xt was what would then have been termed "hard cheese " 
with the poor fellow at the best of times; and his gratitude 
toward the young squire for favours that would now be 
sneered at by the youngest errand-boy out of livery, 
mounted to such a feeling that, if Geoffrey had set himseli 
up as a live " Juggernaut," Dolmey would have been first 
to throw himself under his wheels. 
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But a day came when there was a reserve between the 
two companions. Geoflfrey often wondered at, but could in 
no way account for Colmey's shyness ; and it often pained 
him to meet the other, and observe his awkward manner, 
and his evident desire to avoid him. This apparent 
coldness grew upon Dolmey, until at length he became 
estranged altogether, and his friend sighed to think that 
there might have been some little inadvertence on his own 
part that had given offence; but so long as he knew not its 
character, there could be no explanation offered. Dolmey 
seldom showed himself on the green, and when he did 
chance to make one of a party to "hunt the hare," or play 
at " knock up," he never went heartily into the sport, or 
seemed to care about playing at all. He might sometimes 
be found strolling in the quiet lanes by himself, or seated 
upon the eminence where we found him at the commence- 
ment of the preceding chapter, and which commanded a 
front prospect of Eed Windows Hall. But he was never 
seen near the hall, where his merry laugh used to be heard 
in the woods, or among the farm offices attached to the 
estate. He no longer looked like a very boyish knight 
receiving the reward of his chivalry at the hands of the 
" Queen of Beauty," when little Alice gave him an apple 
or a plum, and smiled with such an angelic expression, 
that for the moment he felt himself too near heaven ever 
to be drawn back to earth, or be again associated with 
mundane things. For years he was all but solitary, during 
which he grew up to be a man — ^pensive, thoughtful, and 
timid to the very cowering under the least searching 
glance ; and we need not wonder that, taking these circum- 
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stances into account, it should get whispered abroad, and 
the rumour confirmed at the "Jolly Carter," that "Dol 
Thruttinteawer," as he was mostly called, was " oflf at a 
side " — clean gone mad. 

Prom being rarely seen, our young friend disappeared 
altogether ; and it was a long time supposed that an old 
coalpit in the neighbourhood contained the secret of his 
disappearance. But his mother's face was one morning 
seen to brighten after the postman had gone his rounds ; 
for that messenger of weal and woe had left h^r something 
that, from the little she could make out without the 
assistance of Tummy Trotter, assured her that her son was 
still in the land of the living. Tummy said, when he came 
to read the letter, that he could have told her as much 
before ; and laughed till his wicked old waistcoat was all 
over a dance of buttons. But Dolmey was mad, after all, 
so that the " Jolly Carter " was right, as it always must 
be — he was mad — mad with the hopeless, never-to-be- 
extinguished love of Alice Winwood. And now we are 
brought to that link in the narrative dropped at the 
commencement of this chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Good evening !" said GeoflErey Winwood, taking oflf his 
hat, and looking alternately at the landlady and Sam o' 
Ducky's. He had not yet noticed Dolmey Turtingtower. 

No one made any observation in response. They were 
so taken with Geoflfrey's sudden and unexpected appearance, 
that they could do nothing but stare in return. 
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The young squire seated himself, still retaining his hat 
in his hand, and looked dejectedly at the floor. 

"You've heard what has happened, I suppose?" be 
observed, addressing no one in particular. 

"Ay, we han," said Dame Charlesworth, shaking her 
head, and disengaging a white cloud of dust from her flour- 
besmeared arms. " Bad news doesno' goo on crutches, an' 
nob'dy stops it on th' road. Sam, here, towd us yo'r 
feyther wur deead. I reckon yo'r sister taks it hardly ?" 

" She does, poor girl ! — almost broken-hearted," said 
Geoffrey, afraid of saying more, lest his emotion should 
prove too demonstrative. 

"Well, it's what we'st o ha' to come to sometime," 
observed the dame reflectively ; " an' I dunno' see ut ther's 
so mich good i' this wo'ld ut we needn fret o'er leeavin it." 

" I'd as lief live my time out, too, owd crayther," said 
Sam o' Ducky's, with a grunt, expressive of a great amount 
of satisfaction with things as they were. 

"I daresay you can guess what my errand is, Mrs. 
Charlesworth," said Geoffrey to the landlady. 

" Nay, no' beaut it's a layin away," was the reply, given 
not without a thought that she had hit the mark. 

" You have guessed already," said Geoffrey. " You 
attended upon my dead grandfather, and it is my wish — ^I 
may say ours — ^that you should lay out my father." 

" I'm gettin welly too owd for a job o' that sort ; but as 
long as folk are satisfied wi' me, I'm willin to be at their 
sarvice," said the dame, surveying herself as if she thought 
a little more tidiness in dress would be essential to her 
propitiation in the good opinion of the squire's friends. 
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** You consent to go, then ?" 

" Ay, if yo'n wait till I've getten shut o' this batch o' 
Dread, an' put on summat dacent, I'U go with yo'. Our 
Matty can mind th' house, I dar say, for we shanno be so 
thrung while th' weather's so fine. Ther's a gentleman at 
th* back on yo' theore, ut I dar say yo' known ; so I'U 
leeave yo' to lait up owd acquaintance a bit while I get 
ready." The old girl looked important as she said this, 
and raising her hand towards her shoulder, as if the move- 
ment was intended to point out Dolmey Turtingtower, she 
turned round, and waddled out of the room, taking along 
with her as many loaves as she could conveniently carry in 
her arms. 

GeoSrej rose from his chair, and, looking towards the 
person indicated by the hostess, and who was sitting in the 
shadow of the " speer," uttered an exclamation of surprise 
at the sudden recognition, in the stranger, of an old friend. 

" Dolmey Turtingtower — ^if I'm not mistaken !" 

" It is, GeoflErey Winwood," replied Dolmey, rising and 
extending his hand, which the other warmly grasped. 

*' At another time I might have said how glad I was to 
see you," said Geoffrey, still holding his friend's hand ; 
" but this trouble, my father's death, and my — ^but we'U 
talk of that when it will be more in season. Are you well ?" 

"Never in better health," replied Dolmey. "I hope 
you are the same ; though I fancy I've seen yon looking 
better." 

" Oh, Dolmey ! you know not what I've suffered since I 
saw you last; and I cannot tell you here. Some other 
time." And Geoffrey turned his face from the light, and 
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allowed a sigh to escape him. *' After all, Dolmey, I must 
own I am glad to see you. It is a relief in my troubles to 
meet with an old companion ; and I think I may claim you 
as one, though you will pardon me when I say that I never 
could account for your leaving Merriton, and the coldness 
you showed me before you left. I have had more 
uneasiness about that than you may suppose. But I have 
no doubt you had a motive." 

" I had certainly a motive for leaving," replied Dolmey, 
looking considerably embarrassed, ''and a cause for seeming 
distant towards you. But if it can be any satisfaction to 
you, my dear friend, believe me — ^you were not that cause." 

" I do not understand you.'* 

" You will when the time comes that I can explain all, 
and if there then be any unworthiness apparent, it will 
prove to be on my part. Let that suffice you for the 
present." 

"Yon turmits i'th' Hawve Acre looken very weel, Geff," 
gnmted Sam o' Ducky's, as if wishful to join in, or give a 
turn to the conversation. 

" I could not think what I had done to you, Dolmey," 
said Geoffrey, without bestowing the slightest attention to 
the remark with which the old weaver had sought to 
interlard the discourse; "and when I named it to my 
sister " 

" Ay, well, well — but I've seen th' time yo'r teeth would 
ha' itched at th' seet of a good white turmit," put in the 
old fellow, as if with a pertinacious desire to introduce his 
observations edgeways. 

"Be quiet, Sam," said Dolmey, giving an impatient 
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glance at the interrupting party. Then — "You were 
speaking of your sister/* he said, turning to Geoffrey. 

" Well, when I named the matter to Alice," the young 
squire resumed, ''she said she was afraid she had given 
you offence by once making a thoughtless allusion to your 
poverty." 

Dolmey Turtingtower blushed a deep scarlet. 

" But she assured me," continued GeoflErey, "that the 
remark was not intended to wound you, and would have 
apologised, but she never saw you from that time. You 
remember the verses you once wrote to her ? Of course 
you meant nothing by it." 

" She surely did not think them worth preserving." 

" But she did. She set them to music — an old tune that 
my mother used to sing. I've heard her hum them over 
many a time. But, of course, as I said, the sentiment 
went for nothing." 

"To be sure. A boyish tribute only to what he regards 
as perfection," said Dolmey, with a nervous utterance. 
" Does she know that I am still living ? " 

" She does. Some weeks since she saw your name in 
the newspaper ; and remarked that it was strange to see 
esquire at the end of it." 

" Did she make any other remark ? " 

" Well, she did just say you must have got on in the 
world." 

" It would be too much to ask if she seemed glad of it." 

" Well, it is more than I can say. If she felt glad, she 
had a strange way of showing it ; for either that or some- 
thing else made her quite melancholy. I think that love 
affair upset her." 
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**I never heard of it/* said Dolmey, starting, and almost 
choking with emotion. 

" Ah, you have been away so long, you see. You can't 
wonder at not hearing of our little bits of affairs down 
here. You know my cousin, Dick Holmroyd?" said 
Geoffrey. 

" Yes ; but it couldn't be he." 

'' I didn't say it was ; but it was he who caused all the 
bother. He stepped between them, you see — put in his 
own claims, and " 

"Who was the other?" 

" We never knew — never could get to know. It was a 
mystery to everybody. I have sometimes suspected that 
it must have been no real person, but the hero of some 
romance she had read when at school. At all events, we 
hear nothing of him now. She must have forgotten him." 

" Hoo wouldno' ha' forgetten him if he'd gone th' reet 
road about it," commented the weaver, supplementing his 
remarks with a chuckle. " When I framed up to our Sal 
at th' fust, hoo drew her nails down th' side o' my face, like 
harrowin a cum fielt ; so I up wi' my fist an' gan her a bat 
between th' e'en, an' towd her I should leeave her nowt 
owin o' that sort. Hoo whimpert and cried at this like a 
hauve-weeant babby. But when I geet my arm round her 
an' towd her we'd seen one another th' wust side out, an' 
should booath mend as we geet better, hoo gan me a smack 
of a buss yo' met ha' yerd across a fielt." 

"Eh, how thour't lyin !" exclaimed the landlady, who 
had just made her reappearance, " donned up," as she 
said, and ready to accompany the young squire. / 
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Sam chuckled with such an evident determination to 
choke himself, that Dolmey Turtingtower was within an 
ace of slapping him on the back to give him relief. But he 
persisted in advising all love affairs to be conducted on the 
principle he had just laid down. 

" Are you ready ?" said Geoffrey Winwood to the land- 
lady, at the same time rising and putting on his hat. 

** 1 shall be as soon as our Matty has getten th' lantern 
ready. I couldno' find th' road back again so weel beaut a 
leet.*' And the dame proceeded to pin up her dress, to 
prevent its being "dagged," as she expressed herself, in 
the dew. 

" You've not been long," said Geoffrey. 

" Eh, dear, lad ! folk han to be wakken now-a-days, or 
else they'n be laft beheend. I tell our Matty, sometimes, 
ut if hoo stonds so long starin i'th' looking-glass when 
hoo's donnin hersel, hoo'U find hoo*s gettin int' an owd 
maid afore hoo knows gradely where hoo is." And the 
dame laughed, as if she had forgotten the errand she was 
going upon. 

" I am sorry to leave you, Dolmey, so soon after our 
meeting," said Geoffrey, holding out his hand. '* But you 
must know I cannot stay any longer." 

"Make no apology, Geoffrey," said the other ; " I shall 
be going myself shortly. The night's getting on, and I've 
a long walk before me." 

'* Does your way lead past our place ?" 

** I could go that way if you " 

" I should be glad of your company, if it would not be 
too much to ask. I've not told you all I could wish. You 
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might cross by the comer of the orchard. There's no one 
to prevent you. What do you say ?" 

** Thank you. I'm ready when you are." And Dolmey 
rose to rejoin his friend. 

" Didt' ever know sich dry weather as this, Tabby ?" said 
Sam o' Ducky's to the landlady, at the same time looking 
down into the empty pot at his elbow. 

"It's very dry, sartinly," Tabby replied, but without 
seeming to take the hint the old man had thrown out. 

" Hum ! an' it's as dusty as th' Desert o' Jerusalum, if t' 
knows wheere that is." 

Tabby had heard of deserts, but thought there were none 
near Jerusalem. 

" Blows clouds o' sond up theere, ut makes a chap's 
een fawor two stone marbles afore he con wink." 

"EeaDy!" 

" Ay ; an if he doesno' shut his mouth, it maks him int' 
an egg-timer straight forrad." 

" Well, I never !" 

"Just so; an' if he's sweeatin at th' time, he gets so 
peppered o'er, ut, if th' Indians catchen him, they strippen 
his skin, an' makken sond-papper on't for t' polish theer 
bows and arrows, an' sharpen their teeth wi'." 

" Thou never says ! " 

" How wouldt' like to be theere, owd crayther, an' no 
alehouse about ? " 

" I shouldno', Sam." 

" Nawe ; nor thou wouldno' like to see me made int' an 
egg-timer, wouldta?" 

"Not I, marry!" 
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" Nor sond-papper, noather/* 

** Eh, dear me ! nawe." 

"Well, I'm feeart I' at be oather one or th' tother, if I 
ha* not another potful." And Sam gasped, and blowed, 
and sputtered, as if his mouth was already filling with 
desert sand. 

'* An' has thou gone o round by Jerusalum for th' sake 
of a pot'l o' drink ? " said the landlady. 

" Ay, an' quite far enoogh, too," was the reply. 

" Well, thou'st have a gill, then, chus how 'tis." 

"Let him have a quart," said Dolmey Turtingtower, 
putting down payment for the quantity ordered. 

" Eh, Dolly, owd lad ! " said Sam, looking as thirsty as 
a lime-kiln — "thou'lt ha' me dreawnt." 

" Nay, thou'U noane be dreawnt wi' ale, beaut thou 
tumbles in a cooler," observed Dame Charlesworth, in a 
fit of antiquated facetiousness. 

" I should ha' to tumble in a bigger nor thine, if I did 
then," was Sam's rejoinder. 

" Had thou ever i' thy life a pint too mich ? " 

"Ay, when I've bin at a club dinner." 

" However could that happen?" 

" I've had nowheere to put it, beaut I'd temd it int my 
clogs, I've been so full o' summat else." 

"An' when thou'rt witchert* wi' summat ut should ha* 
gone down thy throat, it'll be when thou's mistakken thy 
clogs for thy mouth, an' that's no' likely to happen for a 
bakin-day or two." 

"True, king! Second chapter i'th' third book o' 

* Witchert (wet-shod), a local term for being wet on the feet. 
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Isseral, five hundert an' fifty-first verse, short metre. I've 
bin made to stond o' my yead while Tve read that, an' 
counted forty beside, for playin th' truint i' haytime, when 
I went to Little Napper Skoo i' Hazelwo'th." 

Sam's quart and the lantern were brought in at the same 
time. The latter was to be lighted, although it was 
scarcely dark : and the old weaver set about drinking the 
former in a manner so systematic that one might have 
safely calculated that the last drop would be descending 
his throat as the hour of eleven was being struck, provided 
there were no sign of the jug being refilled. 

" May yo' have a cow-gate to heaven !" he exclaimed, 
putting the vessel to his lips, and setting the mahogany 
carving about his neck in motion, as if the whole had been 
put together in sections, like the " Florentine Venus." 

"Amen!" someone responded. And the little party 
prepared to set out upon their journey. 

" We shall have no occasion for the light, going, Mrs. 
Charlesworth," said GeoflErey Winwood, as the landlady 
proceeded to ignite the candle in the lantern. "It won't 
be dark for an hour or so." 

*' But we'd better ha' too mich leet than noane at o," 
replied the dame, with a cautious shake of the head. 
" Th' mists may rise, an' th' neet thicken before we getten 
far ; an' o' what use are an' owd woman's e'en then^ beaut 
hoo's a leet fort' guide her ?" 

The candle was lighted, and the shadows that the lantern 
threw upon the walls might have been the forerunners of 
deeper shadows that lay across the path of Geofirey 
Winwood. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The party, after leaving the *' Jolly Carter," struck into 
the road that had so recently been traversed alone by 
Dolmey Turtingtower. 

It was that most hallowed time when the day yields up 
its sceptre to the queen of night. There was a soft grey 
glimmer in the western sky, pierced at one point by the 
sharp outline of Bed Windows Hall, and the rooks in the 
clump of wood by the wayside had " cawed " the last story 
of their day's adventure. " Eve's one star " had mounted 
its watch-tower, and the haze of retreating twilight was 
dimly revealing the outposts of heaven's cherubic hosts as 
they threw themselves over the azure field. No sigh of 
the departing hour shook the most sensitive leaf on the 
sky-pointing poplars, and the spirit of Sound seemed to 
have sought its airy chamber, and laid itself down to sleep. 
Everything around, with the silent tongue of night's priest- 
hood, preached sleep ; from the vaulted roof of nature's 
grand cathedral, to the lowly, trembling mist, which rose 
like a timid spirit to woo tranquillity — ay, to that dark 
chamber where Death had stamped his lesson of mortality 
on the blanched and shrivelled corpse that lay therein — the 
still, solemn voice of Time whispered — sleep, sleep, ever- 
more ! Oh, that the shriek of distress should ever have 
disturbed such tranquil slumber ! 

" How beautiful, and how quiet ! " exclaimed Dolmey 
Turtingtower, looking around on the dim landscape. 

Geoffrey Winwood was silent, and the lantem-bearei 
was too busy minding her steps to notice anything thai 
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was said by her two attendants ; for now and then a frog 
would startle her, as it took a curved leap in the dancing 
light, and she would give a faint scream at the sight of 
such an ugly apparition. 

Dolmey turned to his friend. If tears were not streaming 
down the latter's face, the faint light, which was rapidly 
becoming fainter, must have been deceitful. 

" Come, my dear friend," said Dolmey, in a tone of 
voice that was meant to afford consolation, ''bear up. 
Your father could not have lived long, if he had been 
allowed the allotted time of life." 

" If I could feel sure that he had died happily there 
would be some comfort left for me. But I cannot," 
Geoffrey said, putting his handkerchief to his eyes. " Do 
not think that because he has disinherited me " 

" What, disinherited you ! " Dolmey exclaimed, pausing 
in his step, and looking earnestly at his friend. 

''I had forgot I had not told ;^ou that; but all the 
property is willed to my cousin, Dick Holmroyd. But I 
don't care so much as you may suppose — not for the loss 
of it, as for the loss of my father, and the breaking up of a 
home which, if it has not been one of the happiest, was 
always dear to me." 

Dolmey Turtingtower had fallen into a thoughtful mood, 
and the two paced on in silence. Dame Charlesworth by 
this time had come up with them, and the rays of the 
lantern were making long shadows of their stalking figures. 

Suddenly Dolmey stopped, and put himself in a listening 
attitude. 

" What was that ? " he exclaimed, laying his hand upon 
nis companion's shoulder. 
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" I heard nothing," Geoffrey replied ; and he, too, 
paused to Usten. 

"Eh, bless yo' ! it's nobbut me," said the old woman, 
who had just given one of her faint screams, which the 
sight of a peregrinating frog occasionally drew forth. 

" I thought I heard a cry of some kind coming from a 
distance," said Dolmey. " I might have been mistaken." 

" Perhaps a hare caught in a poacher's gin," Geoffrey 
suggested. 

" Perhaps." And they again strode on. 

**You were speaking of your disinheritance," said 
Dolmey, taking up the thread of the discourse where it had 
been so suddenly dropped. 

"Yes; but I was not complaining," replied Geoffrey. 
" I shall now have an opportunity of being, what I have 
often wished it had been my lot to be, self-dependent." 

" You tMl have an opportunity — ^with a vengeance ! " 
said Dolmey, in a tone expressive of deep commiseration. 

" Well, I know it is late for me to make a start ; but 
when I reflect what an idle fellow Pve been all my life, it 
makes me sad to find I have been so useless. If I could 
by hard struggling obtain a little above bare living, I should 
be satisfied ; and surely I may hope for that." 

Geoffrey said this with an earnest beUef that the rougher 
roads of life were not so hard to travel but that tender feet 
might tread them. 

" Poor fellow !" sighed Dolmey, ** you are a child even 
yet. You little know the world you are going into." 

" True, I don't know much of it, but if it was not for my 
sister I would know more." 
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" Of cooTBe she is provided for ?" 

"No!" 

"What?" 

" She is not." 

They had now reached the comer of the orchard, whence 
the sound of retreating wheels could be distinctly heard ; 
but as Geoffrey said they might belong to the doctor's 
carriage, only a momentary alarm was created by the 
circumstance. 

" Do you mean to say your sister is left unprovided for ?" 
said Dolmey, when the sound of the wheels had died away. 

"Almost," was the sorrowful reply. 

" What ! nothing left her ?" 

" Nothing worth naming. That is my greatest trouble. 
She is such a gentle, loving spirit," said Geoffrey, tears 
breaking forth afresh. " 'If I could only conjure up a father 
for her, it would take a great load off my heart." 

" Thank God !" Dolmey exclaimed, raising his hands 
and face to the sky. 

" How — ^why — ^what do you mean ?" demanded Geoffrey, 
confounded by the other's manner. 

" Thank God !" Dolmey repeated, as earnestly as before. 
" Something tells me your sister will find a father ; and the 
voice of that oracle never yet deceived me. Good night, 
my dear friend ! Good night, Mrs. Gharlesworth ! When 
the funeral is over I will see you again. Good night !" 
With that he took a hurried shake of Geoffrey's hand, and 
disappeared in the copse. 

" He met ha' shaked bonds wi' me," said the landlady, 
breathless from her extraordinary pedestrian efforts. " If) 
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I'd bin a young woman, I dar'say he would ha' done, an' 
happen bin a bit impident. Well, well, he'll be owd hissel 
some day, if he lives long enoogh." 

Tabby held out her lantern to the young squire, who was 
fastened to the spot where he stood by other chains than 
those which the surrounding darkness had furnished. 

"Thanking God for our misfortunes!" GeoflErey mut- 
tered as he turned away. ^' A friend, too ! It is inexplic- 
able ! And how suddenly he vanished ! There is something 
so strange about this, that I must see further into it before 
I can rest. Is he really mad, as was supposed ? It would 
almost seem so. Never mind the dog, Mrs. Charlesworth. 
He won't harm you so long as I'm with you. It's only 
the light that scares him. Down, Baron! Down, old 
feUow!" 

This was said as the party approached the back entrance 
to the Hall, which was guarded by a stout mastiff, that 
leaped up, and whined to its master, as if it, too, was in 
trouble. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The old clock at the "Jolly Carter" had, with much groaning 
and wheezing and stammering, growled out the hour of ten, 
and still Sam o' Ducky's sat alone in the chimney-comer. 
No man in the world could have been such company as 
Sam was to himself. Set before him a " pot'l " of his 
favourite beverage ; make him a fire up in the chimney, 
even if it be midsummer, and the sun-heat blistering ; 
give him to understand that he may entertain himself as 
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he likes, and who so merry as he ? Let the candle blink 
and sputter ; let Matty Charlesworth go to sleep over her 
needle ; let the world outside go mad with care ; but so 
long as Sam o' Ducky*s can polish his mahagony by 
applications from the " Jolly Carter's " pint pot, there will 
be a bright place, a lively company, and a happy soul 
somewhere. Sam could talk for himself, and at one time 
could dance for himself; but as his "yard-wide" days 
were over, and his capering machinery an3rthingbut limber, 
he had now to confine himself to the other two sources of 
amusement. 

" Come, good health, Sam ! " he would say to himself, 
raising the quart jug and hiding one half of his face in the 
interior, by which process the handle and spout would be 
brought to within an inch of his ears. 

" Do, owd crayther ! " he would respond ; and his hat, 
which by some mysterious agency always raised itself as 
the jug approached his lips, would fall to its accustomed 
resting-place on his nose. 

" Thou could do wi' another quart, couldtno', Sam ? '' 

" Ay, I could, owd brid ! " 

" Well, knock, then." 

"That I will, lad." 

He would then give a series of the faintest possible raps 
upon the table ; but as no one attended to such a sum- 
mons, he would console himself by the remark, " I con 
aulus do beaut that I conno* get howd on." 

Our old friend, on this occasion, had, by a protracted 
process of self-flattery, got into such good humour with 
himself, that there was nothing in this world he would not 
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have done to oblige that person. Let hiim ask for a song, 
he would sing it — a tale, he would tell it, only just wait 
until he had " wet his whistle " another time. 

** What mun it be ? a sunk ?" (song) he would say. 

" Ay, let's have a sunk," he would reply. 

*' Hem ! — hem ! — hem ! — Eowdy, dowdy, dow." 

"Brast off! Thou*s a pipe like a nightingell yet, owd 
crayther !" 

''Well, what mun I sing r 

"Let's ha' that sunk thou used to sing at th' hay- 
makkin suppers, — ' Fotchin th' keaws up.' " 

" Ay, I've sung that for owd Tabby mohy a time till 
hoo's uncorked an extry bottle. Let's try what it'll do 
now," and without further self-coaxing, and as if the room 
had been full of company, instead of his being the solitary 
listener to his own music, Sam o' Ducky's sang — 

FOTCHIN TH' KEAWS UP. 

One BTiinmer e'enin 

When the soreenin 
Cleandfl drew o*er the Bettin sun. 

Madge went trippin 

Eant o*th' shipp'n,— 
Fotchin th' keawB, as oft hoo'd done. 

In th* owd lane 

Hoo met a swain, 
Flnohin blossoms from the spray^ 

*' Madge," said he,— 

** It's strange to see 
Thee fotchin th' keaws so late i*th' day.*' 

Madge said no\it, 
Tet tmly thowt 
Ther snmmat wicked in his e'e : 
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But when her waist 
He tightly pressed 

Heaw could hoo longer silent be ? 
Hoo said — " Jim Dawson, 
Eh, thean fanse on, 

What dost* think my mam*ll say, 
If hoo sees thee 
Offer t' squeeze me — 

Fotohin th* keaws np late i*th* day f 

•« Let me goo, Jim ; 

Neaw, then, do, Jim — 
AwVe no time for stoppin here.** 

But the yonth, 

To tell the truth, 
Wi* cobweb could ha* held her theere : 

Then the gate 

Was not too strait 
For two to pass, an* goo ther way : 

But who could pass 

A bonny lass. 
When fotehin th* keaws up late i*th* day ? 

" Madge,** said Jim — 
Whilst hoo to him 

Ai closely dung as he to her — 
*' It*s strange if time, 
I*th* summer*s prime. 

An heaur to lovers conno* spare. 
If th* owd sun*s gone, 
Ther*s th* young moon yon, 

Btringin silver beads on th* hay ; 
An* thoose bits o* 
Leet that flit so. 

Are keaws hoo*s fotehin late i*th* day. 

** Two deauds, meetin, 
Neaw are greetin ; 

See *em kissin as they pass I'* 
Madge, not thinkin 
111, said, shrinkin, 

"Which is th* hftd, an* which is th' lass?** 
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** That/' said Jim, 

" nt*8 breet and slim, 
Must be the lass, neaw on her way, 

Spreadin oharms 

O'er heaven's farms, 
Whilst totchin th' keaws up Lite i'th' day." 

'T had been a wonder, 

An' a blunder. 
Had the sides their lessons lost ; 

If two cleands, meetia. 

Did o th' greetin. 
Why did Jim the maid acoost T 

But oh! the kisses, 

And the blisses. 
That took Madge's heart away ! 

Neaw hoo's fain 

Hoo met a swain 
Wheu fotchin th' keaws up late i'th* day. 

Sam was about to repeat the last stanza, in response to 
a flattering encore given by himself, when the landlady 
hurried down the fold, and burst upon the singer in a most 
abrupt and unaccountable manner. 

''What's up now, Tabby?" said the latter, somewhat 
scared at the other's appearance. '' Hast blundered upo' 
th' neetmare i' thy travels, or what ?" 

** Eh, Sam !" was all the old woman could yet utter by 
way of reply. 

** It is behanged as like !" said Sam, with mock surprise 
expressed in voice and manner. ''Thou never says, 
surely?" 

"Eh, Sam!" the dame repeated, "that ever I should 
ha' lived to see this day !" 

" Wheay, it's bin a nice un ; raytherish dry if it mattered 
owt." 
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"But what dun yo' think, Sam?" said the landlady, 
placing the lantern upon the tabb, and dropping herself 
on the nearest chair. 

** Ay, thou says summat now. I mit ha' gone whoam, 
thou sees, an' never known nowt about it, if thou hadno' 
towd me straight forrad." And Sam chuckled in his quiet 
manner, and retired behind the shadow of his hat brim. 

" I've towd yo* nowt yet, yo* seely owd foo'," said the 
landlady, snappishly. ** I axt yo' what yo' thowt. Did 
not I r 

** Ay, ay — an' a good thing, too, noather. What does it 
matter what I think ? Just empty thy crop, if ther's owt 
in it, an' let's yer what uncos there is stirrin." 

" Well, for one thing, Alice Winwood's lost." 

"What has hoo lost." 

" I say hoo is lost. Hoo went down th' stairs after her 
feyther dee'd, an' nowt's bin seen or yerd on her sin', tho' 
they'n sowt her everywhere, hee an' low." 

" Hoo hadno' wings, had hoo ?'* 

" Han' yo* wings, yo* owd ferret ?" 

" Nawe, if I had I'd goo an' polish th' moon up a bit, 
an' put her a new pair o' spectacles on again th' next 
wakes-time. But I meean to say ut if Alice Winwood 
hadno' wings, an' flown away, hoo mun be somewheere or 
somewheere else. That's as plain as thirteen let-downs 
makken one swig, three swigs one bally-droight, fifteen 
bally-droights one fuddle ; or else Little Nopper towt me 
wrong 'rithmetic, an' I paid him a penny a neet, an' fund 
my own candles. Goo on wi' thy news, owd crayther." 

" Well, I say, Alice Winwood's lost." 
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*' Ay, BO thou'B towd me afore." 

'* Ay, they*n sowt for her hee an' low." 

" Th' second time o' axin. If anybody's owt to say why 
these two leatheryeads should spoil another couple, let 'em 
say it now, or for ever after howd their peeace, an' keep 
their mouths shut till they conno' oppen 'em ! Weddin 
axins. Goo on, Tabby." 

" Geoffrey's welly crackt about it, poor lad ! " 

" That belongs to th' breed. His feyther never wur so 
sound about th' nut-shell." 

" An' his cousin Eichart's runnin about th' place like 
summat ut wur off at a side." 

" Ay, is Dicky a bit gan that way ? But I reckon he's 
moore put about wi' his uncle deein nor owt else. He'll 
ha' played his gam' up, I should think." 

" Well, yo' thinken wrong, for th' owd squire has laft 
him ut he had." 

The old weaver's hat rose upon his forehead ; and the 
jug, which he was in the act of raising to his lips, was put 
down untasted. 

"What," he said, ** has th' owd sinner sent his soul to 
wheere ther's no frosty weather by sioh an unnatural 
doment as that ? " 

" Yo'n find it's true what I've towd yo'. Geoffrey knew 
when he coome here." 

" Well, may his owd stockins " — Sam checked himself 
at this point of what would appear to be the introduction 
to a savage imprecation, and became thoughtful. The hat, 
which by this time had returned to its accustomed resting- 
place, again rose ; and the countenance of the old weaver 
emitted a gleam of mental sunshine. 
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*' I'll tell thee what, Tabby," he said, becoming all at 
once unusually sedate in his manner, '' it ud be an awk- 
wardish sort of a thing, if it should turn out ut th' owd 
squire had nowt to leeave ut wur his own; would nor it?" 

*' A3% it would. But how could that be ?" said Tabby, 
who had as much faith in the stability of the Winwoods as 
in the solvency of the Bank of England. 

** Look thee here," said Sam, leaning over, and making 
a hook of his forefinger, " thou knew owd Tummy Trotter ?" 

'' Sartingly." 

" Well, thou'll never know him again ; that's as sartin. 
But if he could rise up out o' yon bit o'th' sod-hole i'th' 
churchyard, an' come an' have an' odd gill or two here, we 
should happen get summat out on him ut he hasno' towd 
everybody ; speshly if he'd yerd how th' squire had mis- 
behaved hissel." 

" Why, dun yo* know summat ?" asked the dame, with 
a very inquiring and eager glance. 

" Does thou know what Little Nopper used to tell us at 
th' skoo ?" 

" Not I, marry !" 

'^Well, but he used to say, ut if a mon ud keep his 
mouth shut, an' his ears oppen, nob'dy ud be th' wiser for 
owt he had to say. Dost understond ?" 

'*Ay ; if yo' meean to say if yo' known owt yo' winno' 
teU. Is no' that it r 

" That's just th' length an' bradth on't to th' mickleth 
of a yure. Thou couldno' ha' come nar it if thou'd shaved 
it wi' a two-edged razzor. An' now, then, as th' owd 
grunter i'th' nook says it's bedtime, I'll be creepin toart 
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yon cote o' mine. It's very lonely, too," he said with a 
sigh. " Sometimes I think I see owd Tummy Trotter 
creepin about th' pleck, wi* a rowl o' summat in his hont 
ut looks like thin bacon wi' writin on it. But thou doesno' 
believe i' boggarts, I reckon ?" 

''Eh, yighldo." 

" Well, I shouldno* wonder if ther's one seen up at th' 
Ho afore long, an' ut winno' be laid wi' noather charms 
nor speeals, nor no sort o' bibbery-bobbery. Good neet, 
owd wench. Never pray for thysel beaut prayin for other 
folk; so ut when thou goes up th' long cow-lone to th' 
better place, thou may have a chance o' gettin an odd gill 
wi' someb'dy thou's helped on th' road." 

Sam o' Ducky's had risen from his seat ; and having 
assured himself that he had left nothing in the jug for 
fairies and elves to dip their thirsty lips into, grasped 
firmly his stick, and took a reluctant leave of the ** Jolly 
Carter " and its amiable hostess. 

Night had now fairly hung its sable drapery ; and the 
dim shadow of Bed Windows Hall in the distance pre- 
sented to the old weaver the appearance of a huge bier over 
which the pall of a darker darkness was descending. He 
paused for a moment to contemplate the silent and dim 
world around him, in which the stately mansion and its 
dusky woods were objects of absorbing but melancholy 
interest. He shook his head as he turned away, and, 
conjuring up in his fancy a vision which the scene had 
suggested, walked on — with the ghosts of ** Tummy 
Trotter " and Boger Winwood stalking by his side. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

The office of " Mortimer Tact, solicitor and conveyancer," 
was situated in a frowsy court, off Market Street, Man- 
chester, as a small dilapidated tin signboard, that could 
hardly be distinguished from the rusty padlock on the door, 
testified. Like a thing that had committed some pro- 
fessional misdemeanour, and thereby lost caste, it was 
entirely cut off from the society of its more respectable 
brethren ; inasmuch as it was shouldered on one side by a 
storage for cotton waste, old ropes, and miscellaneous 
scraps of sacking — and on the other by a seedy remnant of 
a manufactory for silk, whose business was in the last stage 
of consumption. Overhead was what Mr. Tact supposed 
to be a playroom for idle boys, as he had frequently to 
complain of repeated and determined efforts on the part 
of an uncertain number of juveniles to extemporise a 
'* trap '* in the floor, and make an unceremonious descent 
upon his bald head. These mischievous practices were 
generally regulated by music — often by the time of " Jack's 
the Lad,'* or the " College Hornpipe." But when the 
" Cure " set the world jumping, and revealed '* soft places " 
in people's heads who were not suspected of unsoundness, 
that most idiotic of all measures became the rage. Then 
the danger became more imminent, as the cracks in the 
ceiling bore witness. Everything took to jumping — ^the 
cobwebs in the corners, the penholders on the desk, and 
the letter-scales on the mantelpiece. Even the gasalier 
caught the insane spirit of the time, and bobbed up and 
down in thoroughly " perfect " style, whenever the boys 
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chose to set the example. Add to these annoyances the 
creaking of a teagle that had seen better days ; the rumbling 
of beer-barrels in a cellar beneath, and the almost incessant 
clanking of horses' feet in front — and it will seem wonderful 
how Mr. Tact managed to draw up conveyances, make out 
deeds, and perform the nameless acts of mental drudgery 
inseparable from a solicitor's profession. But our legal 
adviser was an exception to most of his brethren. He had 
the patience of a spider; and could hang a case upon 
almost as slender a thread. He could insinuate himself 
into rolls of parchment with the subtlety of office dust, and 
knock law terms about like ninepins. In fact he was the 
very working-bee of miscellaneous practice ; and was never 
known to decline the acceptance of a "job" on account of 
its pitchy character. He would have dived to the bottom 
of the caldron had it been necessary. 

Not to be thought hard upon a profession that some 
people, ignorantly or otherwise, regard as a sort of human 
skinnery — ^be it understood that Mr. Mortimer Tact was 
one of that unfortunate class of practitioners disparagingly 
denominated " hedge lawyers," — ^who are supposed to take 
up cases in a seemingly surreptitious manner, and lay them 
down when they are only fit to be decided by a jury of 
pickpockets. You would never catch him speaking loud to 
a client, or otherwise than confidentially to anyone. He 
was distrustful of people who stared at him, and became 
uneasy if the person ogling should happen to turn up his 
coat-sleeves. He was an ear-biter in company, and mostly 
talked with a pencil or a toothpick in his hand ; and 
whenever he made an appointment at a tavern, he was 
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certain to drop in just at the moment his client was sitting 
down. This, it is thought, was done to save expense, and 
could only be brought about by diligent watching at the 
street comer. 

In minor professional matters, such as sending " lawyer's 
letters" to litigious washerwomen, or "arranging" the 
proceedings consequent upon a tavern brawl, Mr. Tact was 
assisted by a clerk — a fast young fellow on eighteen 
shillings per week, and as much beside as he could '' nail.'' 
This indispensable appendage to the coat-tails of petti- 
foggery was remarkable for the precocious efflorescence of 
his face, the shortness of his pipe, and the extreme 
" horsiness " of his get up. Material must have been very 
scant when his clothes were made, as their tightness 
suggested the probability that, had the tailor appropriated 
another inch of ''cabbage," "Ned Tipham" would have 
been forced to adopt an exceedingly primitive style of 
costume. He wore the loudest things in shirt-collars and 
fronts, the latter articles being devoted to the stabling of a 
very small brass horse, stuck on the top of a brass pin in 
the centre. He never spoke of shillings or pence. That 
degenerate species of coinage was, in Ned's estimation, 
exclusively intended for " cads " and small shopkeepers, or 
people who stuck to the " old coach " method of making 
money. It was rarely he would condescend to speak of 
anything of less value than a "quid," " pots " of which 
were everlastingly on the point of getting into his pockets, 
and were only prevented by an "if." As to his friends, 
they were as high-blooded as the " four-legged fortunes " 
that were continually running for his especial profit. 
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Who could doubt his being on the most intimate terms 
with Lord This, the Earl of That, and the Marquis So-and- 
So, when he had dined with one, cracked a dozen of ''phiz " 
with another, and the third had promised that if '' Scatter- 
wit " came " all right " after next season, he should become 
the owner of as prime-blooded a piece of horseflesh as ever 
cantered over Epsom Downs. These grand instances of 
aristocratic recognition, which were, of course, "nothing'* 
to Ned, were confided to a select circle of acquaintances at 
the "King;" after which he borrowed a "bob" of his 
friend "Joe Stubbs," the fashionable "counter-jumper" 
(who usually drove to dinner in a cab), and went to invest 
the insignificant coin with " Bart," on " Lee," for a forth- 
coming "event." 

Mr. Ned Tipham was colouring his meerschaum (i.e., a 
threepenny "cherrytree") at the office door, and otherwise 
amusing himself with the fruitless attempts of a sparrow to 
find its way out of the court, which suggested to our legal 
friend that it must have been dabbling in law, and got its 
wings burnt — when he became conscious that "Eichard 
Holmroyd, Esq., of Bed Windows Hall, Merriton," was 
threading the maze formed of lorries, handcarts, and 
musty, out-at-elbows bales of rubbish — and was making his 
best endeavours to reach the office. People unacquainted 
with Ned's code of etiquette would imagine that, seeing the 
approach of one of his employer's clients, he would have 
subsided at once into the little back room wherein his 
"vaulting ambition," to his inconsolable regret, had for 
years been ruthlessly confined. But, instead of paying thie 
sneaking deference to a " champ '' who had probably nevei 
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grasped the amber glove of aristocracy, our sporting friend 
spat ont a familiar ** good morning/' and shook the ashes 
of his pipe into Mr. Holmroyd's face. 

"Is Mr. Tact in?" inquired the latter gentleman, 
dusting his coat and eyeing the clerk disdainfully. 

" No, gone to get his bitter at the ' Thatch ;' wown't be 
back for half an hour," was the curt reply. 

" What time do you call it ?'* asked Mr. Holmroyd, 
taking out his watch and looking at it, as if he thought it 
had been deceiving him. 

"Cawn't say/* replied Ned, slapping his waistcoat 
pocket with an air of mock disappointment ; " My ticker's 
at the jeweller's, and the old blowke in the oaffice has been 
stiff since Saturday. Guess it's about haw-p'st ten." 

" Just eleven, by my time," said Mr. Holmroyd, thought- 
fully. 

" Then Mr. Taict ought to have been in. I usually gow 
out myself at eleven. Gawn't think what the deuce is 
keeping him. It aint anything I can do for you ?" And 
Ned again shook the ashes from his pipe. 

" I don't suppose it is. I must see Mr. Tact. I have an 
appointment with him for eleven," said the client, looking 
impatiently at the clerk. 

" Ow, yes — Mr. Holmroyd — of course. Step in please. 
I see so many people that I had quite forgot your face." 
And Ned backed himself into the doorway, and gave a final 
dusting of his pipe. 

Mr. Holmroyd followed; and the two were presently 
seated in the little back office, exchanging remarks about 
the weather and the probabilities of the current season's 
shooting. 
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"Down't object to smoking, I suppowse?'* said Ned^ 
taking from his pocket the neatest thing in tobacco poucheSj 
out of which he proceeded to fill his pipe. 

" Not at all," was the reply. 

" Sorry I cawn't offer you a cigaw. I'm out just now. 
Doing anything on the Leger ?" 

** Beg your pardon ?'* 

" Doing anything on the Leger ?" 

" Oh, I see. No.'' 

" Got a good thing if you'd like to invest." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes, pull it oaff like old boots. Safe as a bird." 

" I don't do anything in that way," said the heir to Bed 
Windows Hall, adjusting the bows of a newly-assumed 
white cravat. 

" Ow ! more in the white chowker line — doing bazaws, 
and joUy good feeds with folks who've got the sugar, eh ? 
Shouldn't I like a gow-in at that precious game ? Ow, 
nowe — ^I suppowse not !" 

" You mistake me," said Eichard. 

But the far-sighted and keenly-scenting clerk shook his 
head and shrugged his shoulders in a doubting manner, 
and intimated, in the interval of his efforts to rekindle his 
pipe, that he knew the whole ** stud " were a " downy 
lot," and up to a thing or two in the " Jowey line ;" that 
" pulling a loang faice was ownly to get their money on ;" 
and that when they did "collar," they stuck like 
'* champs." 

** Better let me git you on," he said, when he had got 
his pipe fairly going. " Splendid tip — right from the 
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stable. Put on a fiver, and you'll pot two-eighty quid 
straight. Backed it to win a thawsand for a friend o' 
mine. What say you ? Nobble's the word." 

Mr. Holmroyd, if guilty of worse pursuits, was thoroughly 
ignorant of horse-racing ; so that the sporting phraseology 
made use of by the clerk was "downright Greek" to him; 
and adding that it was discoursed in a sort of bastard " West 
End" vernacular, which Cockneys regard as the purest 
English, it was doubly incomprehensible. What were 
" fivers," and " joweys," and " champs ?" Who was " Old 
Boots ;" and what was the meaning of " sugar," as applied 
to wealthy people ? Mr. Ned Tipham would undoubtedly 
explain these things in the course of conversation, or render 
his discourse more intelligible by gliding into a more gene- 
rally used style as he went on. Mr. Ned Tipham, however, 
did not do this, but dived deeper into the mud of " Isthmian " 
slang, and so bespattered the listener's ears with it, that 
the latter was forced to shelter himself behind the cover of 
feigned deafness, which led him to make replies and 
observations quite apart from the subject of the other's 
propositions. 

" If a fiver's above yer mawk, put on a quid, and try 
yer lack," said Ned, seeing that Mr. Holmroyd was 
ruminating on something. " A quid wown't smawsh you. 
Sixty to one; charge you five quid commission if it pulls it 
oaff ; then you cop fifty-six quid for your own exchequer ; 
down't you see ? " 

Mr. Holmroyd did not, but looked round the room to see 
if he could discover some object that would be to him an 
oasis in that desert of slang, and relieve him from the 
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distraction to which he was being driven. He failed in his 
purpose, as every foot of wall so reflected Ned's classical 
tastes that there were no means of escape except in 
assumed deafness, or in the seasonable arrival of Mr. Tact. 

*' You down't seem to nibble," Ned observed, seeing that 
the other either did not comprehend his discourse, or was 
averse to making a fortune by four-legged aid. 

"No," said Mr. Holmroyd ; " as I said before, it is quite 
out of my way." 

Ned took a long pull at his pipe, then spouting out a 
cloud of smoke that put the room in immediate fog, gave 
forcible utterance to an opinion that there were people in 
the world who, if a " gowld " mine was to be opened at 
their feet, would run away from it as they would from a 
" church-yawd ghowst." 

" Are you admiring my fine-awt gallery, Mr. Holmroyd ? " 
said Ned, seeing that gentleman was engaged in the casual 
inspection of a variety of strongly-coloured prints that, 
irrespective of frames, were fixed against the walls. " That,^' 
said he, pointing to what appeared to be the representation 
of a couple of turnips, each terminating a clumsily-buill 
column springing from a basement of " burglarious "- 
looking boots, "is the celebrated * mill' between Bawney 
Bloggs and the Chowbent Angel. Fought twenty-seven 
rounds in fifty-five minutes, and went out of the ring with- 
out a scraitch, but got a splendid pammelling on the rowd 
howme, to make the thing look respectable. I dropped two 
jiquid on that event, and got my ticker nobbled in the 
bawgain." 

If Mr. Holmroyd's eyes were so dazzled by this ray ol 
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pugilistic glory that they oould no longer gaze upon it, 
they were not so much injured as to be prevented from 
imbibing the many artistic beauties of the picture that 
shone by its side. 

This was a print of an equally popular character, and 
represented in its foreground a group of very enthusiastic 
faces, directed towards a number of horses with painfully 
elongated necks, in the act of flying past. In the back- 
ground was a sort of monster clockhead, the sloping part 
of which was dotted over with what appeared to be rows of 
^'pandean pipes,'* set in the primmest attitude, and the 
whole suggestive of a public-house organ, with automaton 
accessories. 

*' That," said Ned, ^^ is the graind staind at Epsom on 
the Dawby Day. But how the deuce the awtist managed to 
sketch the bosses I cawn't tell, because they shot pawst 
the winning-powst like a streak of lightning ; nothing seen 
of them but their tails, I can assure you. I picked up a 
pot of money on that ere raice ; backed the winner at long 
odds.** 

"Perhaps you'd an interest in it," Mr. Holmroyd sug- 
gested, either from ignorance of turf matters, or from a 
desire to be facetious. 

'' Ow, not at all. Never saw the animile in my life. 
But maybe in three or four years you'll be hearing of 
Edward Tipham, Esquire's, stables. Then wown't I gow 
in for the blue ribbon, and no mistake ? No joweys with 
me. Come down on the legs like fire ; if I down't, blow me ! " 

Mr. Holmroyd was floundering hopelessly in a sea of 
''fine awt" terms, and classical allusions to the flourishing 
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condition of the "noble science," when the welcome ringing 
of a bell announced the entrance of Mr. Tact. 

"That's gav'nor/' said the clerk, springing from his 
seat, and consigning his pipe to its leathern case. " Shall 
I announce you?" 

" If you please," said Mr. Holmroyd, 

Ned darted out of the "gallery," and immediately 
returned with the notification that Mr. Tact would be glad 
to see his client. 

" Precious old blowke, that is," said Ned, as soon as he 
had the room to himself. " No more gamption in him 
than a blessed kid. Wonder what he's ap to ? Robbery, 
fifty to one, or he wouldn't have cam here. Good mind to 
ferret. Gav'nor says I ought to have an eye to bizness. 
Cawn't object to an ear on the same principle, surely ; so 
here gowes for a plawnt on the keyhole." 

Ned, after giving utterance to these complimentary 
remarks upon official eaves-dropping, crept to the door of 
Mr. Tact's private office, and applied his ear assiduously to 
the keyhole. 

" Ow!" he whispered to himself, after about five minutes* 
listening, " thought there was something not very square. 
A will, eh ! and what's this about a mo'gage ! Ow ! to be 
nobbled, eh ! Old blowke in Merriton — Thomas Troater — 
croaked, eh ! Who's the other old blowke ? Sam o' 
Dackey's. Eummy name ! Lives in Troater's hut. Where 
the deuce is Merriton ? Some outlandish Laincashire pig- 
sty. Slowed if I down't think so ! Ow ! I am to be the 
plawnt — gow over to Merriton — drink their infernal swipes 
— and ferret. Nasty jobe. Slowed if this child does all 
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that, Mr. Taict ! That would be a caution. No ; not me ! 
Ow, you blessed pair o' long-headed champs. No; not if I 
know it. See you half rowd to the old sawpint's country 
house first, Mr. Taict, and then I wown't, ow !" 

Uttering the last monosyllable in a louder whisper than 
the rest of the soliloquy was given in, Ned Tipham sprang 
from the door with the agility of a game-cock, and the next 
moment was perched upon his stool, engaged in ruling 
imaginary lines on his writing pad. The conference had 
suddenly come to an end. Bichard Holmroyd, Esq., was 
bowed out of the oflSce, whither he was followed by a peculiar 
style of blessing from the conscientious clerk, and immedi- 
ately the court became relieved of his presence. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A SOMBRE procession moves out of the courtyard of Bed 
Windows Hall, and down the avenue leading to the village. 
It is a funeral ; but amongst the followers in this last act 
of mortal pageantry there is but one real mourner. The 
black plumes nod over the remains of Boger Winwood, and 
the wheels that bear them roll with a muffled sound over 
the pavement ; but therein is all the solemnity of the scene. 
True, that in the leading coach of this gloomy train a 
young man is weeping ; but other eyes are as dry as if they 
were looking on a May-pole dance, or watching a bride 
elect's last act of spinsterhood. In the second coach sits 
Bichard Holmroyd, emotionless as a statue, and almost as 
cold. He is planning improvements on the lands sur- 
rounding, and not how a six-foot enclosure in the distant 
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prospect can be converted into a shrine, before which loving 
hearts shall pour benisons, and humble knees shall bend. 
Nor does he behold in the still farther distance a tearful 
maiden stretched on solitary couch, the world shut out 
from the sympathies that beat against her caged breast, 
and the walls only listening to the wild beseechings that 
issue from her burning lips. No ; Bichard Holmroyd sees 
not, nor hears these things. Let the grave receive its due ; 
let the lying slab present its unblushing surface to out- 
raged Heaven, and other visions than those of funereal 
pomp and madhouse ravings shall possess him. A penitent 
girl restored to home and kindred ; gentle wooings under 
the lindens, and beyond these a happy bridal mom, with 
the wedding-peal ringing so merrily, are things now 
mingling strangely in the young man's mind, with the 
mournful utterances of the solemn bell, and the shadows 
the black plumes fling upon the path. 

The churchyard is reached ; the gates, obsequious even 
to unhonoured clay, open wide, and the voice of the steeple 
strikes tremulously on the ear. Now the organ-peal rolls 
full and sonorous along the vacant aisles, and the villagers 
standing near the door listen with wondering awe. But in 
these sounds the second mourner hears not the trump of 
the archangel summoning the dead to the great judgment- 
seat, but the dulcet voice of some golden-winged syren, 
opening the gates to love and fortune. ''Awake to 
righteousness, and sin not," may stir the best resolves in 
breasts that yield too soon to worldly influences, but to 
Richard Holmroyd, pondering over certain bonds and 
mortgages that mil float through the golden vision he hath 
conjured up, the warning falls with an empty sound. 
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'' Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ! " Be quick, thou laziest 
of sextons — shovel down the earth, lest the dead should 
rise, and confront the living with an angry face. Thou 
need'st not go daintily about thy work, for the coffin-lid is 
strong, and it is only clay thou coverest. If thou art 
waiting for it to be hallowed with our tears, lend me thy 
spade : the angels that attend on mortal obsequies, and set 
free the floods of love when the good are laid at rest, forbid 
their falling here ! 

The last departure of funeral guests had scarcely quitted 
the threshold of Red Windows Hall, when Geoffrey 
Winwood rose from the chair he had occupied at the table, 
where he had sat during dinner silent and gloomy, and 
began to pace hurriedly about the room in which he and 
his cousin were now alone. 

** Geoffrey," said Eichard, on whom the young man's 
altered manner was lost, ** I would advise you to-morrow 
to prepare for a new career. You are yet young ; you are 
intelligent. The world is before you ; and when you have 
proved yourself equal to occupying a. good place in it, my 
hand is yours.*' 

Geoffrey was still silent; and, if aught, his face was 
gloomier. 

"Come, cousin," Eichard continued, "what do you say? 
Are you prepared to lead a more useful life? Mind— I ask 
you as a friend." 

"Dick," said Geoffrey, turning suddenly round, and 
striking the table with his clenched fist — "I care not for 
life — ^nor for you — nor for the world ! Where is my sister? 
I ask again. She is all I care for just now. Where is 
she, I say?" 
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"You need not be so demonstrative, Geoffrey," said 
Richard, with a complacency that would almost have sub- 
dued a less sensitive nature. " I can only again refer you 
to those who know. If I had known anything of Alice, do 
you imagine for a moment that I should have concealed it 
fi-om you?" 

" I feel assured you do know where she is, and that it was 
by your orders she was conveyed away." 

" Geoffrey, you do me wrong — ^you mistake me — I assure 
you, you mistake me." 

*' I have mistaken you a long time. If you have been 
worldly, I have thought you upright. I knew you loved 
my sister — or pretended to love her — and I have been 
foolish enough to believe, should anything happen to my 
father, the old house would remain as it was, even if you 
were at the head of it, which I do not gainsay. I have 
been deceived." 

" And, so far as I am concerned, the old house may 
remain as it is," said Eichard, unmoved by the other's 
passion. "If I think of Alice, I am wondering how she 
may be restored to us. But if adventurous lovers find 
their way to her chamber, and spirit her away, am I to be 
held responsible for the act ?" 

" She had no lovers — none except " 

Geoffrey checked himself, and an unbidden suspicion 
suddenly flashed upon his mind. 

" Except an old acquaintance whom fortune has made 
successful in spite of his humble birth," said Eichard, 
finishing the sentence in his own way. " And whose new 
position," he continued, has armed him with the effrontery 
he dared not assume when but " 
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"When but what?" 

" A poor weaver lad." 

"Great Heaven! Who do you mean?" demanded 
Geoffrey, again seating himself, and looking earnestly at 
his cousin. 

" Who can I mean but one man ? Are you blind ? Has 
the fellow been haunting these premises for years without 
your knowledge ? Who writes songs ? Who sends these 
songs covertly by the gardener or one of the servants ? Who 
presumes upon your sister's love ? Who has carried her 
away ? Who — but that brazen upstart, Dolmey Turting- 
tower ? Now, then." 

" Dolmey Turtingtower !" Geoffrey exclaimed, a death- 
like paleness coming over his face. " It cannot be. I saw 
him that very night ; was with him when Alice disappeared. 
How could it be Dolmey ?" 

"I suppose it would have been impossible for him to 
have an accomplice. A man who has risen by scheming 
would never think of such a thing ; not he. It would be 
quite as impossible as that you should not believe in the 
perfect honesty and straightforwardness of one you have 
hitherto trusted. Has Dolmey on no occasion, when you 
have met him, let fall a sentence or a word that might 
cause you to suspect he had designs upon Alice ?" 

" Never !" 

" Bethink yourself, Geoffrey. You have more than once 
complained to me of his coldness towards you. Did you 
ever give him offence ?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 

"There, then, is the secret. After having formed his 
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designs, and resolved in his mind to execute them, he had 
not the courage to meet you ; besides its being convenient 
not to be questioned upon such matters." 

'' How long have you had these suspicions ?" 

" Tears. I have watched the fellow, feeling an interest, 
apart from my regard for my cousin, in his career. Before 
he disappeared: from Merritou, where he had the heartless- 
ness to leave a starving parent to the generosity of the 
neighbours, I took note of his conduct. I often found him 
loitering like a' thief about the lanes ; and whenever he 
chanced to see me, he would skulk out of the way, or 
disappear altogether. On one occasion I caught him 
beneath Alice's window. I feel sure it was Dolmey. Had 
it been a stranger, Baron would have interfered. But you 
know Dolmey was always a favourite with the dog, and 
could go about the premises unmolested." 

'* But Baron barked that night my sister disappeared." 

"For the best of reasons, the accomplice would un- 
doubtedly be a stranger." 

"Do you think Alice went away entirely against her 
will?" said GeoJBfrey, feeling somewhat reconciled to his 
cousin's views. 

" I have my doubts about that," replied Richard. *' We 
heard no noise except the dog's barking, and that only 
caused the discovery of her absence to be made. I am 
afraid she must haye been a party to her own abduction." 

" Now I remember," said Geoffrey, becoming confidential, 
*' Dolmey questioning me very much about my sister the 
night I met him, and he seemed quite disappointed when I 
mentioned a circumstance connected with those sonnets she 
used to write. You remember them ?" 
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" Don't you think he's the unknovm lover about whom 
there was such a mystery at the time." 

" Now I think of it, it may be possible.'* 

" Possible ! It is more — ^it is exceedingly probable." 

" I must admit it ; and yet, after all, Dick, it is hard to 
be suspicious of an old friend." 

"Is it always ? You suspected me, and without any 
apparent compunction." 

" Well, I beg your pardon. What could I do under the 
circumstances ?" 

"All right, Geoffrey ; say no more. What think you of 
your modest friend now ?" 

" I know not what to think. I am stunned." 

"And does your manhood, let alone your brotherly 
regard, suggest no action in the matter?" 

" Not if she went away of her own free will. If she'd 
leave a home where her father had just taken his last 
breath, I cannot regard her as a sister." 

" What if the contrary ? What if she'd been forced 
away?" 

"I would strangle the man who did it, if I could find 
him; yes, if he was first cousin to Her Majesty the Queen!" 

"I admire your pluck, Geoffrey," said Eichard, not, 
however, without feeling about his shirt-collar, as if he felt 
his cousin's fingers grappling uncomfortably about his 
throat. " But perhaps the tongue of the deceiver was more 
powerful than the arm of an accomplice. In that case 
your revenge, though perfectly justified, society would not 
sanction." 

"Ah, Dick! this is a strange world," said GeoflErey, 
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throwing himself upon the table, as if in despair of evei 
finding that virtue in it that he had fondly believed existed. 
" I once thought it full of honour and honesty ; but the 
more I see of it " 

** The more you become conscious that you've been a 
dreamer. How must society be maintained but by fraud 
and deceit, if a portion of it is to be kept in unproductive 
idleness? Look round, and see if you can discover no one 
to whom the question can apply." 

Geoffrey blushed, but offered no remark. 

"Now look here, cousin," Eichard continued, "you have 
led an easy, thoughtless life. How to live, and how to 
embellish life, has not concerned you. You have looked 
upon yourself as provided for. You were to be Fortune's 
pet, enjoying the helplessness of perpetual childhood, 
whilst the bees around you were gathering the honey you 
were to feed upon. A sorrowful event has dispelled that 
illusion, and you find yourself struggling with a world 
whose existence has hitherto been unknown to you. Is it 
not so?" 

" I plead guilty," replied Geoffrey, still blushing; "but 
I suppose I'm only one of many thousands. Well, give me 
a chance. If all can live who deserve to live, I'll try to 
find a liumble place among them. Good night, Dick ! I 
suppose this is the last time I shall sleep under my father's 
roof* To-morrow, I shall be a stranger here." 

" And to-morrow may see you on the road to fortune." 

" It may. Let me hope. But what of Alice ?" 

" To-morrow I set out to seek her. I think I have a 
clue to her whereabouts." 
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"Indeed!" 

"You can wait here till I return. I may be absent 
several days. In the meantime, Geoffrey, I shall hold my 
promise good. If you are not heir to Eed Windows Hall, 
your position here may yet be a satisfactory one. Good 
night ! Should you happen to come across Dolmey 
Turtingtower, treat him as hitherto. Don't let him see 
you suspect him. Leave him to me for the present. Good 
night !" 

Poor Geoffrey Win wood ! What was he to do in the 
world ? Hatli it never struck you, reader, that one half 
the men and women whom you daily meet are. merely 
grown-up children ? — ^pets that society should have taken 
in its lap, and sheltered from the storms that might assail 
them. How many parents are there who claim position 
in the world, who do not assign to their offspring such easy 
duties amongst men who toil and struggle, that their future 
may be a lifelong hoUday ? With every accomplishment 
but the how to work, the how to be useful — what sadder 
spectacle does society present than one of these helpless 
creatures flung upon the rough sea of Dfe, with only his 
own untrained hands to save him? But Geoffrey had 
been no pet. He had simply been neglected ; so that it is 
a pleasure to think, after all, that there are few parents 
such as Eoger Winwood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the will of the late Thomas Trotter (this was the real 
name of the person who bore it, notwithstanding Tabby 
Charlesworth's doubts about the matter), it was ordered 
that a legacy of twenty-five pounds per annum be paid to 
Samuel Bradshaw, otherwise Sam o' Ducky's, conditional 
on the legatee's never wearing shoes, never tying a 
handkerchief round his neck, or appearing in company in 
other than the clothes he wore when the will was made. 
The latter articles were once stolen by a larkish neighbour, 
while the owner was in bed ; but on the morning following, 
the village was scandalised by Sam's marching down to the 
" Jolly Carter " in a style of dress more easy than fashion- 
able, and surprising old Tabby into a belief that he was a 
ghost. The cot, also, in which the testator lived and died, 
was left to Sam, and he being a widower at the time, with 
no signs of ever " clogging *' again, he gave up the home 
which he shared with one of his sons, and took to living 
alone in thorough bachelor style. 

The cot had but one room, and that not a very large 
one. In fact, it was so small that it was often Sam's 
boast that he could lie in bed and close the door with his 
foot. The walls of this tenement were composed of rough 
stones ; the roof was of thatch, and the whole presented 
quite a model of amateur architecture, for it had been built 
by the founder's own hands. The place was curiously 
furnished. A bed, a table, two chairs, a stool, a cupboard — 
all as black as the panels of a hearse — ^were the only 
articles visible on a first acquaintance with the interior. 
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But there were other and nondescript things squatting here 
and there, as if the only purpose assigned to them was to 
keep out of the way as much as possible. In each of 
the upper comers of a very small window a pair of 
*' chitties '' (redpoles) hopped and sang; — inhabiting cages 
of scant dimensions, that they, after the manner of their 
owner, might perch in the middle and close the doors 
with their claws. One of the nooks near the fireplace 
was appropriated to kitchen purposes. The other was 
the ** refectory," in which the lord of the mansion held 
his soUtary banquets. This would be the order of his 
eating — porridge at seven, oatcake and cheese at ten, 
bacon and potatoes at one, and an indescribable mess 
of onions, *'browis," turnips, and black-pudding at six ; 
after which he would trundle down to the " Jolly Carter," 
to drink and gossip, and get himself primed for battling 
with ghosts, should they happen to venture too near his 
pillow. Often would the cot ring with song and laugh, for 
Sam was seldom alone in it except at sleeping time. 
Neighbours would come in and chat, on the pretence of 
buying "pot-yarbs," which the old fellow grew to perfection, 
a spacious garden affording him ample means for the study 
and pursuit of kitchen botany. Lassies would come to buy 
"posies" — ^formed of "lad's love," "ladies' grass," "Sweet 
Williams," thyme, red and white roses, and the indis- 
pensable pink, which the old gallant would liken to their 
pretty selves. Lads would intrude on no pretence what- 
ever, and would retire disappointed if Sam did not think it 
worth his while to chase them out, as he sometimes did, 
with a formidable pole : however, without any intention of 
using it. 
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Visitors, if they came for legitimate purposes, were 
always welcome at "Tummy Trotter's Hut," as the little 
cabin was called; and it would hayo been a strange 
occurrence if they had gone away without having had a 
good laugh at Sam's stories and oddities, and the quaint 
sayings that were continually tumbling from his lips. 

It was said the old fellow was in possession of some 
secret of Tummy Trotter's that was the cause of his being 
remembered in his will ; but this he stoutly denied, and 
averred that it was because he was a " gradely sort of a 
chap," and " a bit after Tummy's own heart," that he had 
been singled out for the demi-recluse's especial favour. 
They were both odd, and it was but fit that after the one 
died the other should take his place. It was so ordained, no 
matter from what cause, and the characteristics of Tummy 
Trotter's hut were kept alive by the founder's successor. 

Sam o' Ducky's was standing at the garden gate one 
morning in the week following Squire Winwood's death, 
when a spruce young fellow, dressed after no fashion that 
had yet found favour in Merriton, came up and accosted 
him with — 

" Gain you tell me where one Samuel Braidshaw lives, 
please ?" 

" Young Sam, or owd Sam ?" asked the old man. 

" Cawn't say. Funny blowke, I b'lieve. Lives alowne 
in a small cottage," was the reply. 

" I reckon that '11 be me. What dost' want wi* me ?" 

" Ow ! — ^beg yer pawd'n," said the other, whom the reader 
will at once recognise as Ned Tipham, the sporting clerk. 
" Didn't know vou — *pon my honour." 
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'' WeU, I'll let thee off this time ; but see thou never 
does nowt no moore," said Sam, almost bursting with a 
still-bom chuckle. '' What's thy arrand, my pratty pair 
o' tongs ?" 

"Sir?" 

" What dost' want to see me for ?" 

'' Ow ! a Uttle business ; thaVs all." 

''Well, if it's owt ut wants mich talkin about, come this 
road." And Sam opened the gate, and intimated that the 
visitor was expected to follow. 

The two proceeded into the hut, Sam offering his new 
acquaintance a chair, and seating himself on the side of 
the bed. 

''Bummy place this," Ned observed, scanning the 
narrow limits of the houseplace. 

" Big enoogh for a chap to be quiet in. When I want t' 
feight, I goo outside," and Sam o' Ducky's winked at Ned, 
and throwing one leg over the other, exhibited a clog of 
rather formidable dimensions. 

Whether the clerk understood Sam's language and 
movements was scarcely apparent ; for he did nothing but 
open his mouth, and stare in response. 

"Now, then," said Sam, seeing that the other was 
somewhat puzzled with his situation. ''What's this 
business thou's come about ? Wheere dost' come fro ? " 

" Ov ! Where do I come from. Is that what you mean, 
Mr. Braidshaw?" 

" Sartinly. Gonno' thou understond good plain English ? 
If thou conno', thou'd better go to a tuppence-a-week 
skoo, an' get thy yead hommert int' a fuzzbo for no' bein 
able to spell wax. Dost' come fro' Manchester?" 
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'* Yes/' 

" I thowt so by th' shap o' thy toes. Thou's no' bin 
used to puncin. Well, an' what art' come about ? Art' 
1 putter-out?"* 
■ " Down't understaind you." 

" What warehouse art' in ? " 

''Not in any warehouse at all. I'm in a solicitor's 
oaffice." 

" Is that bein a bum-baily ?" 

''Bum-bailiff! I should think not. Do I look like 
anything of the sort ? " 

"Nawe; thou looks moore like a toothdrawer, or a 
pluckt sparrow. Dost' want t' buy a napkinful o' pot- 
yarbs or summat ? I've some very nice uns." 

" Down't know what they are ; so cawn't want them." 

"Well, thou'll happen tell me what it is thou does want, 
when thou's etten that stick; so I'll wait till th' meal- 
time's o'er." 

Ned was sucking the knob of a very smart cane, which 
he always carried about with him, whenever business or 
pleasure took him more than a hundred yards from the 
" oaffice " door. 

*• Well," said that young gentleman, throwing himself 
into a " consulting " attitude, after a manner he had often 
seen his employer assume — " did you ever know one Mr. 
Thomas Troater?" 

" Tummy Trotter, thou meeans, if thou'd nobbut spake 
like a Christian," said Sam, putting on a very learned look. 

" Have your own way, and proceed with the case," said 

* Patter-ont, a person who giyes oat work to weayers. 
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the clerk, with a forensic wave of the hand. " Did you 
know the gentleman ?** 

" I did know him." 

" What did you know of him ?" 

**I know he's lyin now wheere he winno' tumble th' 
clooas off th' bed in a hurry." 

" Ow — ^yau're chawfing ; — coming the evasion dodge ; I 
shall have to put you under croass-examination at once. 
Now then, sir, would you please to tell the court what you 
know about the prisoner at the baur? Kiss the book. 
There's chawf for chawf, my learned and talented friend." 

**Thou'rt a wakken brid, chus wheere thou's bin 
hatched," said the old man, striking his clogs together in 
admiration of Ned's aptitude for rejoinder. " It's a pity 
thou's had thy wings cut. If ther's any moore i'th' same 
neest as thou coome fro', I could like to catch one i' full 
fither. ' Now then, my beauty, what is it thou wants ?' as 
Clog-bant said when he'd put th' youngest choilt in his 
pocket, in a mistake for a hound whelp. What dost want 
to know partikilar about owd Tummy Trotter?" 

" That's the point I wanted to bring you to," said Ned, 
trying to look grave. "What kind of habits had Mr. 
Troater !'* 

"Habits, dost say?" 

*' Yessir,— habits." 

" Well, he wore a blue cooat wi' brass buttons, an' knee 
breeches like mine. Sometimes he wore clogs, an' some- 
times shoon ; but mooestly clogs." 

"You're not answering my question. Wasn't Mr. 
Troater rather odd in his way?" 
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" Well, that's just as folk mit think. I never seie'd him 
try to get drunken wi' chum milk; nor chop a stone 
trough up for firewood. He wur odd i' one thing, too. 
now I bethink me." 

"What was that?" 

" He never made hissel even ?" 

" How do you mean ?" 

" He never tee'd a pair o' pattens to his heels — ^he never 
wur wed." 

" Ow !— I see— bachelor." 

" Ay, summat o' that mak." 

" Wasn't he pawsimownious ?" 

"I think thou'd better cut that word i' two, an' give it 
me at twice. It's too mich fort' swallow at one mouthful." 

"Wasn't he gweedy?" 

"Ay, to hissel, but no' to other folk. He're as good an 
owd trump as ever grew a heart ; but what he'd that grey 
mop hanging at his chin for, like a frosty Jew, I never could 
teU." 

"Wealthy, I believe — wasn't he — ^though he came the 
seedy dodge ?" 

" I dar*say he wur." 

" Was he very wealthy ?" 

" I dunno' know. I never felt th' weight of his owd 
stockin. It wur a wapper, too, I've no doubt." 

" You saw the will, I suppowse ?" 

" I yerd it read." 

" Wasn't there something in it about a mo'gage ?" 

*' What's a mow-gidge ? Is it some new-fangled thing 
for cuttin hay with ?" 
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** Tou're a rummy blowke not to know what a mo*gage 
is." 

" Con thou tell me what a windin-on-pow is ?" 

" I down't suppowse 1 cain." 

" Well, then, thou'rt a fampt doo, ift' knows what that 
is." 

As Ned did not comprehend the epithet so covertly 
insinuated by the sarcastic old weaver, and did not care for 
any further indulgence in what he considered to be 
" chawf," he went as directly to the point of inquiry as he 
possibly could aim, whilst suiting his language to the 
other's understanding. 

** A mo'gage," he said, '* is a deed made on property in 
pledge. Down't you see? if I was to borrow, say fifty 
thousand pounds of you" 

" Stop a bit," said Sam ; " a wayver conno' gawm o' 
o that at once. Say summat less." 

'* Well, if I was to borrow a thousand, we'll say, and 1 
had property worth the amount, I give you an assignment 
of that property as security for the money. Down't you 
seer 

'' Oh, thou meeans a morgish, I see. Why didt* no' say 
a morgish at th' fust ? This is England, mon, we're livin 
in, and no' France, nor th' Cannibal Islands noather, 
wheere they makken suet dumplins o' bees'-wax an* lamp- 
oil, an' roasten childer like suckin pigs for a Sunday 
dinner." 

** Ow ! very glad you understand me," said Ned, with an 
implied sneer in his manner. ** We shall get on in a couple 
o' months or sow, I see. Well, was there anything said in 
the will about this — ^this mo'gage ?" 
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'' Ay, there wnr/' replied the old fellow, indulging himself 
in a process of winking that plainly intimated he was 
minding his p*s and q*s. 

" Do you remember what it was ?' 

" Part I do an' part I dunno." 

*' What do you remember ?" 

" What wouldt* give t* know ?" 

*' Ow ! it isn't of much consequence." 

** Then thou wouldno' ha' come so far a-axin. 

" Well, you might tell me, that's a good fellow !" 

" I will when beefsteaks begin a-grooin like mushrooms, 
an' th' Moss Bruck turns into rum an' tae." 

" That means you wown't, I suppowse ?" 

" Thou may 'powse what thou likes ; thou'll get nowt out 
o' me ut ud be wo'th th' tow-brass for a dobby-hoss." 

'' Ah ! that's very unkind of you, my dear friend, very 
unkind, indeed," said Ned, looking as though he had been 
subjected to the most cruel treatment. "If you wown't 
tell me that, perhaps you'll tell me where the deed is to be 
found." 

" Well," said the old wag, apparently relenting, " I did 
dreeam one neet ut it wur sheawed (sewed) up i' owd 
Tummy's coiSin shirt, as a sort of a plaister for t' keep th' 
damp off his stomach." 

" Do you mean to say you down't know where the deed 
is ?" said Ned, sharply. " Do you mean to say you haven't 
got it?" 

*' Well, if I had, dost' think I shouldno' turn it up to 
thoose it belongs to ?" 

" Who may that be, pray ?" 
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" Mee-aa-w-w !" exclaimed the weaver, putting his hand 
to his mouth, and giving an attempted imitation of those 
sweet sounds we sometimes hear when we would rather be 
sleeping. 

The clerk threw himself back in his chair, and thrusting 
both hands into his pockets, and hitching up his shoulders, 
gave vent to a series of risible explosions that were quite 
entertaining to his friend. 

**Well," he said, "you are the rummiest old baflfer I 
iver came across — ^blow me if you ain't ! Never knew such 
a queer old swell. Tou ought to be the Lo'd Chawncellor, 
by Jowve ! You'd be a credit to the woolsack — ^you would, 
and no mistake. Blowed if I down't stand treat for that ! 
Do you know what this is?" and Ned drew a sovereign 
from his pocket and tossed it towards the ceiling. 

" Califomy," said Sam, with a knowing wink. 

" Yes ; no Jowey, that. Correct likeness of Her Majesty 
in the real thing. What say you to a bottle of the rowsy ?" 

"What's that?" 

"Wine." 

" I never drink sich like stuff. Nowt for one's teeth to 
get howd on. Too thin — too thin by th' hawve for comfort- 
able seawkin." 

" Down*t know that. You've the appearance of having 
done something in that line. Jolly face of your own. 
Cost you something." 

" Ay — oather me or someb'dy else." 

"Belong to the Constittitional 'Sociation, perhaps ?" 

" What's that ?" 

" Half a dozen bitters in the forenoon, ditto grogs in the 
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awftemoon, phiz under the twinklers, and a stretcher in 
the momin. That's what we call taking a constitutwnaL'' 

" Ay, well, it may suit yo' gentlefolk ; but gi'e me a 
waistcoatful o' good honest fourpenny. Never maks a 
chap knockakneed ; an' if he tumbles int' a gutter, he's 
nowt to do nobbut poo th' stars o'er him, an* he'll be as 
reet as if he're under a yep o' Yor'shur blankets." 

"Well, cawn't we git a drop o' your own sort?" said 
Ned, with the germ of what he would esteem a " good 
dodge " expanding in his mind. '* I'm as thirsty as a 
coach-hoss." 

" We con goo down as far as owd Tabby's, if thou's a 
mind," suggested Sam, smacking his lips at the prospect 
of " a day o'th' owd sort." 

" Old Tabby's ! Where's that ? " 

" Th' ' JoUy Carter,' down th' lone. It'U be as quiet 
as an empty loomhouse just now, I dar'say. Then ther's 
a pratty wench theere, wi' arms as reawnt as a pickin-peg, 
an' a pair o' een ut'll fotch th' skin off thy face like th' sun 
in a hayfielt, iff doesno' mind. Gradely howsome mak." 

" Ow ! the very thing* Glad you named it. Is the girl 
engaged?" 

" Well, th' lads i'th' country thinken they're gooin to 
have her ; but as soon as hoo claps her e'en upo' thee, it'll 
be wo-up wi' th' whul lot on 'em. Now Alice Winwood's 
gone, an' nobody knows wheere hoo is, poor lass ! — Matty 
Charleswo'th's nicest wench i' Merriton." 

" Alice Winwood ! " exclaimed Ned ; '* is that the young 
lady at the Hall?" 

"Her ut wur theere," Sam replied, with a shake of the 
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head. " I'd give summat beside th* skin off my porritcn 
for t' know wheere hoc is." 

Ned put his forefinger to his lip, and lookedthoughtfal. 
" Splendid bait," he said to himself, after considering for a 
moment. " I know where the girl is. Heard it at the 
keyhole. If I was to give the old cove the tip, he'd perhaps 
tell me all about the mo'gage deed, if he knows where it is. 
Capital idea! .Git him well primed wi* swipes — ^then out 
comes the snitch. It'll be the making of me — or rather 
the saving. Did too much on the Dawby. Traid I cawn't 
pull ap, if this doesn't turn out a good thing." 

*' I conno' think but Dicky Holmroyd has had summat t' 
do with her gooin," pursued the weaver, in so changed a 
tone and manner, that Ned could not help being struck 
with it. 

*' Mr. Holmroyd has had something to do with it,'* said 
the latter, rising from his chair and slapping the old man 
on the shoulder. " All right, my boy. I know where the 
young lady is.'* 

" Then tell me, for th' sake of hersel, an* that great God 
ut's now lookin down on us, an' knows when we're dooin 
reet an' when we're dooin wrong, — ^tell me, do, an' if that 
lass is at the world's end, an' these owd legs 'U carry me 
theere, I'll goo an' find her." And with the energy of a 
man much younger in years, Sam o' Ducky's sprang from 
the bedside, and stood before the astonished emissary, for 
the moment an altered being. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sam o' Ducky's and Ned Tipham, having entered into a 
compact to render each other mutual serrice in certain 
matters, agreed to ratify the same by a " stoop " of the 
*' Jolly Carter's " best. They accordingly left the confined 
limits of Tummy Trotter's hut, and sauntered down to the 
village hostelry, both in lively anticipation of a good day's 
fun and frolic. 

There were a number of haymakers assembled at the 
tavern, holding the " harvest home " in their own peculiar 
manner. The hay was a good crop, and had been "housed " 
without a single drop of rain upon it. As a matter of 
course. Dame Charlesworth was liberal with her helpers, 
who were equally liberal with their attentions to the good 
things provided. There was " Sogger " and '* Pincher," 
and ** Jammie o' Tum's," " Bowzer," " Swankey," " Lunger," 
"Toppin," "Lobber," and "Snuffle," all as merry as 
crickets who have just laid in their stock of music for 
Christmas chirping. There was the smell of sweet hay in 
the room, and mingling with it the odour of the*shippon, 
coming in at the opened back door. Hayseeds and sand 
fraternised on the floor ; and, for once in a time, the day 
being hot, the fireplace had been permitted to retain its 
suit of black, and give coolness instead of heat to the room. 
A stack of oatcakes stood upon the table, in company with 
a crescent of cheese, and pats of butter that had the 
resemblance of a bed of marigolds. Oatcake, cheese, and 
butter were rapidly disappearing; for the men were hungry, 
and most of them had unexceptionable grinders. No one 
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durst venture to sing as yet, or tell a story, for fear of 
being behind in the race of eating. But they were all 
merry notwithstanding — letting off jokes like crackers, and 
roaring and showing their teeth until the little pats of 
butter looked frightened. 

Matty Charlesworth was a sort of harvest-queen amongst 
these revellers — her head crowned with a tiara of ribbons, 
in which real flowers were inwoven. Along with the cat* 
and the flies, and the birds in their wire palaces, she had 
imbibed the spirit of the occasion, and frisked and buzzed 
and sang with the heartiest glee. I wonder who durst 
have "made up to her" then, as the local term for popping 
the question goes ? Nobody who knew her, or had heard 
of her antecedents — ^how she had befooled "Pincher,'* 
" Jammie o' Tum's," and " Bowley " — the latter having 
gone to the Indies, it was said, through her. I say nobody 
who knew her ; but wait until Sam o' Ducky's and Ned 
Tipham make their appearance, and we'll see if there be 
not gallantry elsewhere than in Merriton. 

Sam and his cockney friend arrived in due time, and 
were received in a style peculiar to the locality — the 
offering of sundry jugs, out of which to drink anybody's 
health. 

The lawyer in perspective took off his hat, and bowed 
his acknowledgments to the company. His companion 
neither took off his hat nor bowed, but shouted, " How 
are yo', lads ?'* and made a scramble among the jugs, as if 
with the intention*of housing an ale harvest. 

"Eeet, owd crayther,*' was the many-voiced response to 
Sam's inquiry. 
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"Ay, yo* looken so," said the old weaver, talking down 
to the bottom of the measure he was in the act of draining. 
" Yo're as howsome a lot as I've seen for mony a rent day. 
Noane o' yo'r town's colour here (turning to his com- 
panion). Gradely good hard sort. No tub i' Manchester 
could dye that. An* yo' couldno' blaitch 'em, noather' 
beaut whitewesh. Just tak a snift o'th' smell there is 
about. No candle-broth that, nor soot-porritch, I'll have 
yo* to know. Nawe, nawe — howsome as a milk-wench." 
And again he looked at his other se!f in the jug. 

" Art' gooin to join our company ?" shouted " Sogger,'* 
from under the clock. 

" Oh, I dunno' care,** Sam replied, giving his cockney 
friend a hint with his elbow, as he took his seat beside that 
worthy. "Any road '11 do for me, so as I find mysel th' 
reet eend up. Ay, I dunno' mind. The latter sentence 
was in answer to an inquiry whispered by his friend. 
After which it appeared Matty Charlesworth had to be 
consulted. 

That young lady, in response to a very polite movement 
of Ned Tipham's finger, tripped across the room with the 
majestic grace of a stage shepherdess advancing to meet 
an Arcadian lover somewhere about the footlights. 

" Git us a quo't p* six ale," said Ned, ogHng the bit of 
coquetry before him as if he would like to eat it, ribbons 
and aU. He had purposed ordering only a pint at first, 
but receiving such a smile from Matty as never "Lavinia " 
bestowed on " Palemon," his lips, somehow, could not 
fashion anything less than a " quo't." Had she smiled 
again, I have no doubt it would have been half a gallon. 
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The girl, after taking the order, tripped back to the bar, 
followed by the eyes of her new customer, which met her 
own as she turned the comer of the doorway. 

It was all over with Ned. He could have stood an hour's 
cross-examination in the witneBs-box,.and come out without 
as much as a " hair turned." He could have faced a whole 
circuit of judges, and given them " lip for lip." He could 
have hstened to all manner of threats from a bench of the 
''great unpaid," and slyly hinted that they were "dufifers ;" 
but sharpshooting from behind the cover of a woman's 
eyelashes he could not stand — and he didn't, for he was 
brought down by the first shot. 

" Well, what dost' think about yon bit o' impidence ?'' 
said Sam o' Ducky's to his friend, giving his elbow a little 
exercise against the other's ribs. " Is nor hoo a tulip ?" 

" The splendidest piece o' gimcrackry that ever blest my 
eyes," Ned replied, diving his hand into his pocket, and 
bringing out the " quid," which he felt half disposed to 
spend at one " gow." 

"Ay, ther's no dirt about her," observed the weaver — "o 
gradely atin. If hoo're melted down, hoo'd be like guinea- 
gowd — aulus th' same weight — as Little Nopper used to 
taich us. I could like t' know what hoo's thinkin about 
now." 

" Why r Ned asked. 

" Becose I never seed her sken at nob'dy as hoo did at 
thee," was the reply. 

*' Do you think I've made an impression ?" 

'' I dunno' know what thou meeans by that, but if hoo 
doesno' see thy picthur i' every pot i'th' bar, it'll be becose 
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hoo*8 stricken dateless. I daresay her yead's gooin round 
just now like a whip-top. Mind if hoo doesno' mak 
a blunder. Theigher, I towd thee. Hoo's bringin a pint 
i'stid of a quart. Thou's made a job ov her benow, that 
thou has. Ift' stops o day th' krunner (coroner) 'U ha' to 
goo o'er her, an' thou'U be hanged for murther. I con see 
it's eomin to that straightforrad. What hast' browt 
that for, Matty ?" This was addressed to the girl, who had 
made the blunder Sam predicted. '' He said a quart." 

"Eh, I'd forgotten," said Matty, jerking herself round, 
as if to avoid the strangely expressive glance with which 
her new admirer fancied he was subduing her. 

" Ay, thou'll forget who thou art e'ennow," said Sam, 
'* an' think thou art somebody else, same as Lung Jammie 
did when he thowt he're a brid, an' ne'er fund th' difference 
out till he tried to fly out of a tree, an' dropped to th' 
ground like a seckful o' porritoes." 

Matty blushed, and catching Ned Tipham's eye as she 
turned about, sent that young gentleman into such a trans- 
port of admiration, that he felt as if his own head was not 
secure in its position. The latter had quite made up his 
mind that when the girl returned he would speak to her — 
say something sweet, if he did not go further — and declare 
his newly-inspired passion. He had seen nothing like her, 
never ! The nearest approach to such an angel was the 
girl who had driven him from his home in Pimlico, to seek 
peace and forgetfulness in the cold and barbarous north. 
Matty soon gave him an opportunity of putting forth his 
gallant intentions, as she immediately returned to correct 
the mistake she had previously made. 
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" Theigher ! that's flummat like," said Sam o' Ducky's, 
winking in a very antiquated manner at his companion ; 
then he whispered — " Dunno' set her agate o' tremblin o 
at once. Thoose tother chaps happen mit notice, an' thou'd 
be gettin thy yead int' a wasp neest. Ther's some on 'em 
ud think nowt ut splittin ther clogs again a chap's yead, if 
ther a wench concamed in it; so mind what thou'rt dooin; 
thou'U ha' plenty o' chances, thou'll see." 

" Thank you," said Ned, feeling highly flattered by the 
old man's advice. "Gawn't help being haindsome, you 
know. Didn't make my own figure, or I mightn't have put 
it on so. Can you give me change for a quid ?" he said, 
addressing Matty, and tendering her the only respectable 
coin in his possession. 

"Eh, nawe, I conno', mesther," repKed the girl, shaking 
her head, and involuntarily consulting her pocket, which 
only yielded a brassy, jingling sound, suggestive of thimbles, 
girdle-buckles, and twopenny diamond rings. " I'st ha' to 
goo out for it." 

" Sorry to give you so much trouble," said Ned, feeling 
half inclined to say " Keep the change," only it was not 
convenient to mature the disposition, " but it's the ownly 
blant I've got, except a fiver. What must we do ?" 

"Yo'n happen be comin this road again some time," 
said Matty, with a smile expressive of confidence in her 
admirer's honesty. 

" Ow ! sure to be owver again — fifty times in the course 
of next week, if I can get out of the oaj£ce. Saturday 
awftemoon I shall be here, and no mistake, flying on the 
wings of " 
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" Dunno* try to fly," said Sam, interrupting his com- 
panion, and checking him in his rhetorical expedition. 
" Ift' does thou'U happen be th' same as Long Jammie — 
get thy nose brasted wi' tuppin owd England. Dunno' 
try flyin. Keep on thy legs, iff meeans t' keep thy carcase 
whul." 

*' But I'd fly on the wings of love," said Ned, completing 
the sentence in another burst of enthusiasm. 

" Ay, well, but I dunno' think that chap's as safe as a 
tumbler pigeon. Th' owd plan's th' best yet." And Sam 
chuckled in his quiet, gleeful manner. 

" I say, my dawling !" Ned exclaimed, seeing that Matty 
was turning away. 

"They're knocking at th' tother table," said the girl. 
And she tripped away just as her admirer was on the point 
of making known what a storm of love was gathering in his 
breast. 

"Well, isnor hoo a bouncer?" said Sam o* Ducky's, with 
another of his old-fashioned winks. 

" Splendid creature ! and no mistake," was Ned's reply. 
" What think you of her eyes ?" 

" The'r enoogh to fotch a duck off th' wayter." 

"And her smiles?" 

" The'r calkilated for makkin moore sinners nor ever 
Tum Payne did wi' his praichin." 

" Do you think she's nuts on me ? " 

" Nuts ! ay, mon — an' gingybread, an' towflFy, an* 

lozengers — a whul sweetstuff shop, hoo is. It's like gooin 

into a garden, bein' at side o* her. But just thee mind 

what thou'rt dooin. Ton chaps are watchin. I con see 

Q 
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Pincher's yure risin Kke a cat's back o'ready. If he barks 
he'll fly at thee like a bulldog ; for he thinks th* wo'ld o* 
yon wench." 

" Can he box ?*' inquired the other, feeling that, if occa- 
sion offered, he would be bound to do something valiant, 
as the knights of old did to win the favour of their 
mistresses. 

'* Nawe, I dunno' think he con, nobbut wi* his clogs," 
was the reply. "An' thoose he con use same as if they'm 
bom with him. Nowt like ticklin ther shins wi' a bit o' 
owler, if they wanten a battle to be o'er soon." 

"Ow ! — ^that's bawbarous, savage, beastly ! — couldn't for 
the world staind that." 

"Well, just stond thrate for *em, no' becose they wanten 
it ; for I dar'say they'n plenty to do on, an' if folk ud 
nobbut sup when they feel'n it ud do 'em good, they'd be 
less drinkin nor ther is ; but then it ud show thou'd nowt 
again 'em ; an* then they'd say thou'rt best chap they ever set 
een on; an' if any on 'em geet reausty after that, th' tother 
ud polish 'em int' ther good behaviour afore thou could get 
thy jacket off." 

" Ow ! — I'm not a champ. Don't mind stainding treat, 
just to see there's no ill-feeling." 

"Well, I dunno' think owd Tabby's used any choke 
(chalk) for mony a year; an' as thou's getten int' her 
books o'ready, it shows someb'dy thinks summat. Con 
thou sing?" 

" No ; cawn't sing at all." 

" That's a bad job. If thou could ha' sung that tweedlin- 
twidlin sort o' singin, same as those ragged chaps wi' 
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shoiny hats dun ut come out o'th' town a-beggin, thou'd 
ha' made Matty hoo'd ha' set her ears like a rappit at a 
hontful o' clover." 

" Well, I down't mind just trying a verse, if you'd git 
order," said Ned, looking round, and giving a few slight 
coughs to clear his throat. " But you know I cawn't sing. 
Will you git order ?" 

" Oh, they'n be as quiet as moice as soon as thou cocks 
thy nose ; so brast off." And the old weaver commenced 
stamping, to command attention. 

" Hallo !" shouted Sogger, from the other table, " yon 
pikel's (hayfork) gooin to sing. Just shut your boaxholes* 
a bit, chaps, an' give o*er heawsin while's he's done." 

" Ay, tak yo'r wynt a bit," sung out Jammie o' Tum's. 

" Husht, chaps," shouted several — when Ned Tipham got 
upon his feet, and passing his fingers through his hair, as 
if to rake up the music and put it in trim order, said — 

" Gentlemen— down't expect a song from me. I down't 
profess to be a singer — ^not at all. Ownly done a thing or 
two at the ' Pipe and Goblet ' Free-and-Easy, of which 
I've the honour to be chairman — doing the hammer 
bizness, and calling to order. Light my cigaw at eight, 
prompt. A-hem. You'll excuse me, gentlemen, if I break 
down — a-hem— a-hem !" 

He then, in a rather severe treble, evidently pitched 
several notes too high, commenced singing something about 
would-ing he " were a bird," that he " might fly" to some- 
body referred to only in the second person ; but, breaking 

* Boaxhole is the aperture throagh which hay' is pnt when " hoGsiog" it 
iu a common hayloft. 
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down at the end of the fourth line, substituted another 
song. In this he was no more fortunate than in the first ; 
so a third was attempted, and got through with only a few 
false starts, and one or two pauses, such as the best singers 
will sometimes make. He was loudly applauded on sitting 
down ; and the "quid" in his pocket got remarkably hot. 
It would have to be "melted" — most certainly. 

Jammie o' Tum's declared he " never yerd nowt like it sin' 
that chap ut forgeet to pay his lodgin-brass coome a-singin 
at th' * Shewer an' Cop,' one wakes time." Sogger said 
he should " sing any brid i' Merriton for a new seed-box, 
an' give 'em a sung at five." Swankey would like to 
"tramp with him, an' show th' hat-linin for him." He knew 
they'd " mak a fortin straightforrad." All which compli- 
ments Ned swallowed with such a modest repudiation of 
personal merit, that it is a wonder he was not so disgusted 
with himself as never to " appear in public " again. 

While this was going on, Sam o' Ducky's, taking 
advantage of his companion's musical engagement, had 
installed himself in the bar, and was apparently making 
such proposals to Matty Gharlesworth as ought to have set 
the whole eligible youth of Merriton in a blaze of jealousy. 

" Matty," said the old man, in a confidential whisper, 
" yon chap knows wheere Alice Winwood's gone to." 

" Yo' never sayn ! " exclaimed the girl, with a look of 
astonishment. 

" Yigh but I do; an' I want thee to get it out on him, 
for he winno' tell me." 

"WeU, but how con I?" 

"As yezzily as drawin a pint o' drink. He's i' love wi' 
thee — ^now then." 
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"Wrme, Sam?" 

"Ay, up to th' tips of his ears, an' ther middlin 
long nns." 

"Well, an' what by it?" 

" If thou could mak him believe 'at thou're i' love wi* 
him, he'd lose his wits straightforrad. He'd be wurr nor 
bein' drunken, an' that's bad enoogh." 

"Well?" 

" Well, thou could get owt out of him thou'd a mind 
to ax." 

" But he mit be impident, an' I should be forgettin mysel, 
an' givin him a smack i'th' face." 

" Ay, but thou munno' do that. Thou mun draw him 
out like pin wire. I know thou con. Beside, thou'rt not 
to an odd buss, areta ? Thou'd ha' plenty laft." 

" Get out, yo' owd sinner ? I'll smack yo' e'ennow." 
And Matty did raise her hand, and gave the old fellow a 
slap that he made believe would increase the size of the 
lump behind his shoulders. 

" Eh, thou little pousement !" Sam exclaimed, patting 
the girl on the head. " If owd Time ud knock me sixty 
year ofif, an' put as mony saycrets (secrets) i' my yead, 
thou should have every one on 'em for axin for." 

" I see now," said Matty, a little more thoughtfully than 
she was accustomed to regard most things ; " yo' wanten 
me to get t' know wheere Alice Winwood is, by shammin to 
like yon chap ; dunno' yo' ?" 

" Ay, I do, my little angel beaut wings." 

" Well, then, if I con get to know I will." 

" Bless thee, Matty ! Thou desarves a gingybread sweet- 
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heart for that, an' then thou could bite his yead off when 
thou geet out o' concait wi' him. But thou'll do as t' 
says ?" 

" Ay, I will, Sam, for th' sake o' Alice. Not ut I think 
it's reet for t' plague a chap, an' mak him believe things 
ut are no' true." 

" But thou's done it mony a time for nowt, Matty *' 

" I know I have, wi' foos." 

" Well, do it once moore for th' sake o' somebody ut is 
nor a foo." 

" I will, bless her — ^wheerever hoo is." 

** An' bless thee, too, thou little buzzert ! Thou's made 
wayter t' come i' my owd een — ^thou has. But I'll goo an' 
mak yon chap's yure t' stond ov his yead like th' pikes on 
th' Ho gates." Saying which, the old weaver toddled out 
of the bar, and went to join his " learned and talented 
friend " in the other room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

And now let the curtain rise on the principal act of this 
little drama. Raise it slowly, that we may linger in sweet 
anticipation of what it may disclose. 

The scene is a snug parlour that usually hath that 
quiet, jaunty air about it suggestive of single life, for 
it is a small room, and the furniture is so dainty, the 
covers on the chairs so coquettish, and the kettle on the 
hob so diminutive and so merry, that you might take oath 
none of them had ever listened to those exceedingly 
unpoetical discourses that generally follow late hours and 
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lost latch-keys: when it has been found impossible to 
unlock the door with a cigar, or creep upstairs without a 
disagreeable reference being made to the performances of 
the Dutch clock on the mantel-piece. The little table, 
standing in the centre of the room, is set out with books, 
that look as if they had all been bom at Christmas, and 
ushered into the world along with presents of plumcake 
and gilt-labelled bottles. They are small and daintily 
bound, and would be fit company for wax dolls, placed in 
little cabinets, and surrounded by groves of formal trees in 
extravagantly-coloured samplers. Even the lustres — one of 
them making rainbows on the wall, while the other appears 
to be thinking the sun ought to shine on both — are sugges- 
tive of — ^no, not of old-maidhood, but of some presiding 
spirit whose only companions are the cat, the fire, the 
kettle, the books, and the little saucy -looking tea-service 
peeping from its nest of cupboard in the chimney-comer. 
It is the matron's parlour in this big, many-roomed retreat 
for the humanity hat hath lost all power of caring for 
itself. 

And now that tho curtain is up, who are the actors ? 
Who are those two people sitting on the sofa ? Why do 
they whisper to each other so low and tenderly? And 
what has the kettle to do with it that it should pause in its 
singing, and Usten? Well might a certain advocate of 
single-blessedness think he was in the way when he saw 
in what quarter the wind was setting. First recognition, 
then deep grief, and anon a confession of love so wild and 
rapturous, that the hearts of both are carried away as if by 
magic, from out the world they were living in, to breathe a 
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purer, holier atmosphere, in a world of their own creating. 
And what little tendernesses are being interchanged ; what 
delightful memories are being recalled, and incidents that 
give colouring to a whole life restored, with the yearnings, 
jealousies, and heartburnings, of a period that, with all its 
storms and shadows, existence knows none brighter! 
Surely that is not a maniac's face looking up so sweetly 
into eyes that feast on its light. That is not a maniac's 
hair that flows so freely round a forehead that may be 
likened to the East — ^tearing away the clouds that it may 
shine in fullest splendour. No ; yet it has been stormy 
there, and the rain has fallen in showers ; but the elements 
that have made this pother are settling into a quiet lull, 
and the arch of promise is spanning the earth. 

" It does not seem to me, Alice," said Dolmey Turting- 
tower, " that it was only yesterday your father was buried. 
I can scarcely realise that such an event has happened at 
all." 

" No more can I, Dolmey — not just now," said Alice 
Winwood, nestling her head on Dolmey's breast, where it 
shall lie many and many a happy hour, when this troublous 
time hath passed away — "not now, when I have found 
another. Oh ! Dolmey, you won't think me silly, will you, 
when I say things that I have thought before, but could not 
say then ?" 

** Think you silly, darling ! No ; not unless all love be 
silliness." And Dolmey raised a curl to his lips, which 
drew them down to other lips, and sealed an expression 
there that words were never known to give full utterance to. 

" It makes me think," said Alice, after this fond caress, 
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" of the time you used to loiter about the gate, when I 
thought you had nothing to stay for, because Geoffrey was 
in bed, and the whole house retiring. I could see you from 
my window in those long twilights ; and to me you were so 
different from others, that I have caught myself thinking 
about you when I wondered why I should be. Must I tell 
you when I first thought about you ?'* 

How could Dolmey say " No,*' with all that music 
chiming in his ears? He didn't. Nobody could have 
done. If he could not fashion his lips to say "Yes," 
he could look the word, and Alice required no further 
encouragement. 

" Do you remember," she siaid, " you and Geoffrey 
building a castle by the brook-side ?" 

" I do, well," Dolmey replied. 

" Geoffrey set a * craddie,' as he called it. He jumped 
the brook, and dared you to follow. He was a stronger 
boy than you, and I was afraid you could not reach so far. 
But you had such a spirit in your face, that I could see you 
would have followed had the brook been twice as wide. 
You did follow, but no farther than the middle. You 
dropped up to your waist in the water, and looked so 
pitiable when you crawled out, with those poor clothes you 
wore so wet. My heart jumped with you, and it pitied 
you, and then it loved ; for you were such a quiet boy, and 
you had such a strong hope in your eyes, that it made 
everyone happy about you ; and we had need of comfort 
sometimes. Heaven knows." 

" And Heaven, I think, has brought about this meeting. 
I see its hand in it." 
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There was another hand than that of Providence near ; 
for a knock was heard at the door. 

" Come in." 

The hand did come in, and it was raised in Dolmey's 
face. It was the hand of GeoflErey Winwood. 

Geoffrey did not strike, though his hand was raised. 
Something there was in his sister's face that bridled his 
passion; and the look of wonder with which Dolmey 
Turtingtower met his fierce glance, induced the sudden 
thought that some explanation might be offered which 
would relieve his friend of the imputation of being concerned 
in the abduction of Alice. He had never thoroughly 
believed Eichard Holmroyd's insinuations against Dolmey 
He had rather encouraged the suspicion that his cousin 
was at the bottom of it all ; that the latter had of late so 
pressed his suit upon Alice as to compel her flight, now 
that there was double opportunity for these persecutions 
to be renewed. But he could in no way account for his 
sister's motive in selecting the workhouse for an asylum, 
unless it was that she considered it the place least likely to 
be visited by anyone in search. These views had modified 
Geoffrey's anxiety about the fugitive ; hence the leisurely 
manner in which he set about her pursuit. But when he 
appeared at the gates, and upon inquiry was told that a 
gentleman was in company with Alice, and that there had 
been no little excitement about the circumstance among 
the officials, the worst suspicions flashed upon his mind, 
and he prepared himself for an act of vengeance. Still, 
why were they at the workhouse, and on what pretence 
had they been admitted? It was an enigma that must 
find immediate solution. 
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"How is this, Alice, — ^Dolmey? Why do I find you 
here, and together ? " GeoflErey demanded, his hand 
clinched at the time, but with less of menace in his action. 

If not answered in a moment, he was to a certain degree 
assured ; for Alice had entwined her arms round his neck 
before a word of explanation could be uttered. And she 
looked with her two sweet eyes into his own ; and if there 
was guilt in their expression, what form or light must 
innocence borrow to make its identity manifest ? 

"Oh, GeoflErey, what is the matter?" exclaimed the 
girl, still clinging about her brother's neck with all a 
sister's fondness. " But I see by your looks you suspect 

an old friend of something he is not guilty of. I mean '' 

Here she blushed, and looked at Dolmey, who blushed in 
turn, and put on a very awkward look, as if it was the 
hardest thing in the world to appear innocent when accused 
of a wrongful act. 

"Do you mean to say you've not done this at the instiga- 
tion of this man?" said GeoflErey, doubtful whether he 
ought not to have flung the girl from him instead of 
allowing her to cling about his person. 

" GeoflErey, I don't understand you," said Alice, with a 
look of astonishment at her brother. 

" What — you don't ? Tell me what you are doing here ? 
Who brought you ?" 

" Was it without your knowledge that I was sent here, 
brother?" 

"Why do you ask that? Do you think I could be a 
party to your running away ? " 

"Eunning away, GeoflErey? You astonish me. Did 
you not send me here ?" 
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" Not I. T didn't know you were here at all until this 
morning ; and it was qaite an accident tliat I got to know 
then. How comes it ? " 

" You ask me more than I can answer. All I know is 
that I was brought here, and much against my will." 

"By whom?" 

" Nay, don't ask me. It is quite a dream to me, I can 
assure you." 

** On what pretence were you brought?" 

" Madness, they say, and I think with some reason ; for 
I have not been my own person since. It is strange you 
know nothing of it." 

"So far from knowing that you were here, I was led to 
suspect you had eloped, and circumstances favoured that 
suspicion." 

" Eloped ! With whom, Geoffrey ?" 

" With the very man in whose company I have found 
you." 

" What ! Dolmey Turtingtower ? Oh, brother ! how 
could you ?" 

Dolmey Turtingtower? How tenderly the name was 
uttered by the timid and astonished girl let the thrill 
that shot through Dolmey's heart attest, and the altered 
demeanour of Geoffrey towards his old friend otherwise 
than gainsay. 

" Who, then, am I to suspect — ^who believe ? Dolmey 
Turtingtower — ^let me hear from you some explanation ot 
this mystery ; for to me it is one." 

Geoffrey tenderly relieved himself of his sister's embrace, 
and» turning towards his old companion, suffered the 
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expression of a not deeply-rooted, but fiery resentment to 
take leave of a face upon which it sat with so unfamiliar a 
presence, and he spoke with a calmer utterance. 

" Geoflfiej Winwood," said Dolmey, rising and holding 
out his hand, which the other hesitated to grasp, " it is 
but natural that you should suspect me of having at least 
participated in this affair, from the situation in which you 
have found me. But I assure you, on the faith of an old 
friend, that until this morning I knew nothing of your 
sister's whereabouts, or that she had left home at all. 
Like you, I owe it to an accident that I met with her. 
Believe me, or believe me not, that is the truth. I will not 
say it is the whole truth ?" 

Here he looked at Alice, and Geoffrey could not help 
observing that there was something in the glances they 
exchanged that was calculated to help him over a consider- 
able difficulty. He saw, and had heard, sufficient to 
induce him to accept the hand his friend offered, and to 
take a seat beside him. 

Dolmey Turtingtower here began to describe the circum- 
stance of his meeting with Miss Winwood ; the purpose of 
his visit to the workhouse, and his surprise at the result ; 
but forbore to enter upon matters that needed no explana- 
tion with Alice leaning so lovingly upon his shoulder, and 
listening. Geoffrey Winwood required not that explanation 
should take a course that delicacy hinted was too sacred 
for curious inquiry ; and he contented himself with drawing 
inferences from what he could observe. He could not 
mistake the relations which existed betwixt his sister and 
his friend, and inwardly rejoiced that things were not taking 
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the turn he had been led to anticipate. Still, by whose 
authority had Alice been sent away? A light suddenly 
broke upon him, and turning to his sister, he said — 

" Alice, do you think cousin Dick has had anything to 
do with this ?" 

*' I do not know," Alice replied, turning pale at the 
recollections of incidents it was painful to reflect upon. 
''All that I am conscious of is being seized by two men, 
and forced into Doctor Splintworth's carriage, and brought 
to this place. They said I was insane, and that they were 
afraid I should commit myself at the funeral, if I did not 
do worse things. I screamed and struggled, but it was of 
no use. They drove me away, and I was unconscious of 
anything further until I found myself here. I dare say the 
master and everybody about me took me to be mad, and 
with reason, for I felt such strange sensations come over 
me.'* 

" Why didn't you write, or make complaints ?" GeoflErey 
mquired. 

"I did write, several times," Alice replied, "but re- 
ceiving no answer, I thought you had all concluded I was 
insane, and that it was best to leave me to the care of those 
who had charge over me." 

" Strange !" said Geoffrey, "I never saw any letters." 

" But I wrote, and always to you ; and I thought it cniel 
that I could not be permitted to perform my last duties to 
my dead father's remains." Here Alice sobbed, and an 
expression of sadness came upon her face. 

" I see it now ! " GeofiErey exclaimed, laying his hand on 
Dolmey's knee, " Cousin Dick is at the bottom of it all. 
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I have suspected him from the first, and now I am con- 
vinced. Dolmey, give me your hand, old fellow ! God 
bless you ! we shall have need of your friendship. Your 
lave, I see, is already bespoken; she (glancing at Alice) has 
secured all that. But come, we must find some means of 
getting quit of this place. Oh, Dick, what treachery thou 
art capable of! He loved Alice, Dolmey, and suspected 
you of standing in his way." 

" How could he be suspicious of me ?" asked Dolmey. 

"Never mind, he was, for he told me so, and not only 
that, but he tried to foist upon you the responsibility of 
my sister's disappearance. Has he ever been to see you, 
Alice?" 

" Once," was the reply. 

" There you have it. He denied to me all knowledge 
of her whereabouts, and set out this morning on pretence 
of seeking her. Oh, the villain ! But come, Dolmey, we 
must lay this case before the master. I know him to be a 
man of right feeling, and have no doubt that he will accede 
to our wishes. Alice — oh, I beg your pardon, Dolmey ; I 
had forgotten she had more than one protector. I see she 
prefers your arm to mine. Well, I'm not at all jealous of • 
the preference. I wonder what old Sam o' Ducky's will 
say to this discovery. I left him outside to wait my return. 
He'll be astonished when he finds I've been more fortunate 
than I expected to be." 

" Why wouldn't the old man come in ? " asked Dolmey, 
feeling the soft pressure of Miss Winwood's hand upon his 
arm, as they turned to leave the room. 

" Oh, it would have taken a carthorse to have dragged 
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him in," GeoflErey replied, opening a door which entered 
upon a gravelled walk in the enclosure. " You know the 
feeling that some classes of working people have against 
applying to the parish." 

" Yes, I know their antipathy towards pauperism to be 
strong," Dolmey replied. " I shall be sorry if ever it 
comes to be otherwise." 

'* Well, it was that feeling that prevented old Sam being 
of much assistance to me, though he came purposely to 
take a part in what he looked upon as something like 
rescuing a prisoner from a giant's stronghold. I fancy the 
old man knows something more than what he chooses to 
tell me. He has been very mysterious to-day." 

" Indeed !" said Dolmey. 

" Yes ; something he's going to do to-night " 

" Oh, by the by," said Dolmey, interrupting his friend, 
" have you seen the papers to-day?" 

*'No." . 

" I see Red Windows Hall is in the market." 

"What, akeady?" 

" Yes ; a sale is advertised for next week. I forget the 
exact date." 

" I might have expected it, though not so soon. Dick 
won't allow grass to grow under his feet. He believes 
there is a mortgage on the estate ; but who is the mortgagee 
has never transpired. Father had once some transactions 
in cotton that nearly upset him. There was a good deal 
of mystery about it at the time, and I think Dick could 
never bottom it. I don't think he means to part with the 
estate. I rather suppose he merely wants to test its value, 
and the amount of encumbrance upon it." 
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" What do you think it wiU fetch ?" 

" I've not the slightest idea." 

" Do you think it wiU fetch fifty thousand ?" 

"Tm afraid it won't/' 

"Well, suppose I commission you to bid up to that 
sum." 

"Dobney!" 

** Never mind your surprise. What say you ?'* 

" Without wishing to offend, Dolmey, are you prepared 
to follow it up ?" 

** That is my business, Geoffrey. If fifty thousand will 
buy the estate, — ^you know what I promised you when we 
parted the night your father died." 

" I do. I felt hurt at the time by your saying you were 
glad." 

" But you mistook my meaning." 

"Yes; I see it now." 

" Well, Geoffrey, you attend the sale ; bid for me, and — 
you know the rest. Fifty thousand, and the rightful heir 
to Bed Windows Hall shall have his own." 

This conversation was conducted in an underbreath, so 
that Alice heard it not. She felt concerned, however, 
when she saw that tears were starting out of her brother's 
eyes, and she thought of their former miseries. 

" What is the matter with Geoffrey ?" she said, turning 
to her lover. 

Dolmey, too, was full. He took hold of the hand within 
his arm, and a tear fell upon it. 

" Never mind, my dear," he said, " it is happiness." 

In a short time after entering the master's office they 
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were seen to emerge from it ; Bundry boxes that had come 
up from Bed Windows Hall being sent after them. The 
cab that had brought Dolmey Turtingtower from Man- 
chester was chartered for another jonmey. The boxes 
were hoisted on the top, and Dolmey led his affianced to 
the door. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

In the qniet village where " Tummy Trotter " sleeps in his 
still quieter grave, stands a detached cottage, with a 
triangular-shaped garden in front, entered by a small 
wicket of such an odd construction that you might safely 
have concluded an eccentric lived, or had lived there. The 
garden at the time these incidents took place was suffering 
from neglect, and the creepers which climbed about the 
cottage walls had been allowed to have so much of their 
own way as almost to shut out what little light the 
windows, in even their unobstructed nudity, were calculated 
to admit. There was a swarm of poultry about the 
premises, presided over by a venerable-looking donkey, 
whose worn and ragged coat was seamed in places so as to 
resemble the rough and wrinkled exterior of a rhinoceros, 
and who amused himself occasionally by presenting his 
heels to the impertinences of a gamecock, who would not 
consent quietly to have his dominion interfered with. A 
cart of very homely construction was up-ended at one 
comer of the dwelling ; and sundry black and much-worn 
sacks hung from nails that had been driven into the walls. 
A litter of hay, straw, and potato peelings was strewn 
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about the door of a small box of a place intended for, in 
fact, doing the duty of a palace for the long-eared potentate 
who was lording it over the garden. The cottage appeared 
to have been brought up in an atmosphere of coal dust, 
judging from its grimy exterior ; but the interior was neat 
and comfortable notwithstanding, as most cottages are 
where want, or habits of drunkenness, do not prevail. 

Towards this cottage Sam o' Ducky's bent his legs. 
Arriving at the gate, he looked round to reconnoitre, 
paying particular attention to the donkey and the fowls, 
and wondering if the garden would have been in its 
then neglected state if " Goal Jimmy " had been living. 
He thought not, and mused upon the change, then casting 
his eyes towards the door, beheld something that brought 
out grins and chuckles in abundance. 

A middle-aged woman, habited in a blue printed bed* 
gown, with under-garments that were not too long to 
display a good development of ankle, which a tightly-fitting 
white stocking did its best to set off, was slushing and 
mopping the floor. She wore ringed pattens, and clinked 
about in them as if performing some kind of figure allied 
to a Scotch sword dance. As she approached the door, 
Sam sang out — 

" Thou'rt swillin thy cote out, owd crayther ! " 

The dame brought her mop to a stand, and, stroking 
back the hair which had fallen over her face, said — 

" Is that yo', Sam?" 

''A bit o'th' owd turmit," Sam replied, opening the gate 
and walking forward. " How arta, owd wench ?" 

" I'm as reet as fourpenno'th o' copper," said the dame. 
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who rejoiced in the cognomen of " Coal Betty." " How 
axe yo', Sam ?^' 

"Well, thou sees," replied the weaver, **my chin's 
gettin nar my garters nor it used to be, an' I feel a bit 
shaky upo' my props. But I'm sound about th' kamil, an' 
quite laddish about th' yead. Thou looks prime, owd 
damsel ! How are th' childer ?" 

" Eh, they'n o gotten wed obbut our Sarah, an' hoo'll 
no' be lung, for hoo's eoortin very dree," said Betty, 
motioning with her head towards the interior of the cottage. 

" Ay, ay," said the weaver, musingly. '* What sort o' 
sons an' dowters-in-law hast' gotten ? Are they of a 
farrantly mak ?" 

" Middlin," replied Betty. " Two of our wenches are 
wed to colliers, gettin good wage, but they can ate welly o 
they gotten. An' our Joe has wed a manty-makker ; but 
hoo hasno' mich wark, becose wenches about here are 
begun o' dooin their own sewin." 

"Oh, thou'rt gettin quite among th' quality, I yer. 
Thou'll be lamin to talk fine th' next, an' gettin a tinklin 
box i'th' house ; tho' I think thy fingers are rayther too 
wark-proud for t' do mich music o' that sort. Eayther 
(cradle) music has bin moore i' thy road. What sort of a 
chap has yo'r Sarah gotten ?" 

"Oh, he's a quality, gradely, our Sarah felly is. He 
wears a watch, an' goes into bar-parlours." 

" Ay, does he wear a watch ? I dunno' like that. I 
never knew a mon yet ut wore a watch but he went too 
fast. He're sure to gallop when he should ha' walked, 
an' get to th' end of his bant i' no time. An' as for gooin 
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into bar-parlours, I never knew mich sense come out o' 
theere. If they getten- a bit o' jure o' their top lip, an' a 
fine word or two i' ther mouth, an' con tickle a barmaid 
beaut gettin a clout o' th' side o' th' yead, they thinken 
they're everybody, when they're nob'dy at th' same time. 
I'm down on 'em, speshly if their hats are greasy, an' their 
yure as oily as th' middle of a cart-wheel, an' their trousers 
chattert at th' bottom, an' their dickies about th' colour of 
a marigowd, an' as mony rings o' their fingers as ud mak a 
dog cheean. I wouldno' give a scaudin o' crabs for a whul 
kennelful o' sich like whelps. Is thy hearthstone getten 
dry, dost thmk ?" 

" Oh, ay— come in, if yo' wanten to sit yo' down. Yo' 
munno' think nowt at me not axin yo' afore. One is 
forgetful sometimes." 

" Wen, I'll just have a bit of a cank wi' thee, as thou 
maks so mich trouble. Thou looks weel i' pattens, owd 
crayther ! How owd dost' co thysel ?" 

" I'm gettin on for fifty, Sam, if I dunno' look so owd." 

" Ay, thou'll be tumin back to about forty i' ten year fro' 
now, I reckon. Women aulus gooan backort wi' their age 
as soon as their leaves begin o' droppin. But thou's plenty 
o' summer time i' thee yet, owd wench ! I reckon thou 
wears white stockins, so as nob'dy '11 look at thee ? Eh, 
whorr ! Heigh, heigh, heigh !" 

"Eh, Sam, yo'n never mend!" said Betty, twisting 
herself round and displaying such a broadside of personal 
charms as put the old weaver in quite an ecstasy of 
admiration. 

The two then entered the cottage. Betty took down her 
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pinned-tip skirts, sprinkled a few handftds of sand over the 
floor, made a hasty washing of her face, adjusted her hair 
in abont half the time it would have taken my lady to 
unpaper a single curl, put on a clean white cap and apron, 
shuffled her pattens into the nook, and, placing a chair on 
the opposite side of the hearth to that on which her 
visitor had taken up a position, said — 

" How dun we look ntow, Sam ?" 

" Just like a picthur," said the weaver, looking round, 
and finishing his survey by a particular inspection of the 
hearth and all about it. 

"I thowt I'd have an afternoon to mysel to-day," said 
the widow, " fettling" about her gown, and smoothing the 
creases out of her apron, '' so I went to th' coalpit by six 
o'clock this momin, our Bill an' me — that's th' jackass — 
an' we temd two jags o' coals by breakfast-time. "What 
dun yo' think about that for th' beginnin of a day's wark ?" 

"Well, I think it's a shawm thou hadno' someb'dy for t' 
do it for thee," said Sam, giving a meaning glance at 
Betty. " But I reckon thou's no notion o' gettin someb'dy 
for t' fill thoose empty clogs o* yo'r Jimmy's." 

" Eh, Sam ! " sighed the widow. 

" Very likely," said the other ; " it shows thou's a bit o 
thowt about thee." 

"Well, I did say once," Betty observed, looking thought- 
fully at the fireplace, " ut I'd never have a felly again as 
long as I drew breeath. But, yo' seen, if our Sarah gets 
wed, I'st be laft by mysel; an' I feel as if th' house ud be 
too big for nobbut one body to live in." 

" Ay, just as mich too big as yon cote o' mine is too 
little. Things are awk'ardly shapt, areno' they ?" 
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" Well, they conno' be helped sometimes." 

''I reckon," said Sam, prefacing his remark with a 
cough, "it isno' sich very hard wark droivin a donkey cart?" 

"Eh, nawe. It wants a bit o' strength when yo'r 
teemin; but besides that, if yo'n a good jackass, ut doesno* 
lay his ears down too oft, nor throw his heels up too mich; 
it's wark ut anybody could follow. Our Bill's as quiet as 
an owd sheep, an' draws like a waggin-hoss." 

" Dost think yo'r Bill an' me could agree wi' one another 
if we wur t' try ? " 

" What dun yo' meean by that, Sam ?" 

"Nowt; nobbut I aulus thowt coal cartin wur a nice 
sort of a job, an' pays better than knockin a shuttle 
backort an' forrad." 

" Dun yo' think o' startin, then ?" 

" Well, it depends. Thou winno' be vexed, wilta, if I tell 
thee what it depends on?" 

" Eh, nawe, Sam — yo' couldno' vex me, chus what yo' 
said, becose I know yo' aulus meean weel." 

" Just so, just so — thou'rt clearin my road bravely, owd 
crayther ! But I're just gooin to ax thee if thou thowt 
yo'r Jimmy's clogs ud fit me. Thou munno' say aye o at 
once ; becose it ud mak thee look too keen an' too chep. 
Tak thy time, an' dunno' goo in a fit o'er it." 

" Eh, Sam !" exclaimed Betty, raising her hands in 
astonishment, and letting them fall very demonstratively 
upon her apron; "whoever would ha' thowt at that? 
Wheay, yo're above twenty year owder than me !" 

" I know that," replied the old gallant. " Thou'd be so 
mich sooner ready for another, an' that's summat when 
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ther's a bit o' boryin brass at th' eend of o. Beside, I've a 
bit 0* summat comin in at nd keep yo'r Bill i' clooas an' 
provant, an' a bit o*er for Sunday dinners, an* sich like. 
Whatsaysta?" 

" Yo'r never i* good matter, surely, Sam ?** 

'' Dost think I should ha' come so far if I hadno' bin i' 
good yeamest ? Come, what dost say ? I'm not to two- 
thri copper at a bargain." 

" I hardly know what to say. Yo'r a great age." 

'^ Well, there's this satisfaction about it, thou'll be my 
age afore I'm thine." 

" How dun yo' mak that out ?" 

'' It's as plain as a pike-staff. An' beside that, thou'll 
ha' no 'casion to be jealous o' anybody else, an' that's a 
good deeal toart makkin a hearthstone comfortable. I see 
thou'rt makkin thy mind up as fast as egg-boilin. I'st 
ha' no chance o' gettin out o' th' road e'ennow, if I 
wanted." 

'' Dunno' talk so loud, Sam. Our Sarah's upstairs. 
Sarah !" shouted Betty, turning towards the foot of the 
stairs. 

" I'm comin," responded a voice from overhead. 

'' Thou's no 'casion to come down yet," said the mother. 
''I nobbut want to tell thee thou mun mak a porrito-pie for 
th' dinner, an' mak it i'th' biggest dish." Then turning to 
her suitor, said, " Yo' liken porrito-pie ; dunno' yo', Sam ?" 

" I do, owd wench, when I can get howd on't/' was the 
reply. 

" An' yo'n stop to dinner?" 

" If thou thinks I'd best, I've no objection." 
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'' An' mak a bit of a cnstart, too, Sarah/' was shouted 
to the girl upstairs. " Yo' liken custart, too, dunno* yo', 
Sam?" 

** Yigh ; I think I like owt ut thou likes." 

" An' mak a fayberry cake, too, Sarah. Yo' liken fay- 
berry cake, too, dunno' yo', Sam ?" 

" Ay ; made wi' berm crust, an' sweetent wi' traycle." 

" Win yo' just shift back a bit, while I put a bit o' fire 
under th' oon?" 

" I dunno' mind bein dusted a bit, owd crayther ; so 
powse away. Wheay, thou's an arm as hard as a hommer 
staa." 

" It's a deeal o* wark to go through, Sam. Now, just 
leeave loce ; yo'r as ill as a young lad." 

" If thou flutters thy capstrings about my yead, thou 
mun tak th' consequence. Dost keep thy clooas i' neps ? " 

"Ay; I aulus do. Now, be quiet, an leeave loce o' 
my arms ! " 

" Thou's no' towd me yet whether I con hang my hat 
up or not." 

"I'U tell yo' sometime else. Yo'n be comin again 
happen in a day or two." I'st be awhoam o' Sunday neet; 
an' I'st have a new dress on ut our Joe's wife has made me. 
Yo' never seed me in a dress ?" 

" Nawe ; but I will do. I hope thou hasno' had it made 
too long for thee." 

" I con have tucks put on. if it is." 

" Dost wear boots ov a Sunday ? ' 

" To be sure I do." 

" I'st come, then. But thou mit as weel tell me now 
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whether I'st be allowed for t' use yon empty hatpeg or 
not. I dar'say thy mind's made up just now. If t' meeans 
fty^ gi^e nie a buss ; if t' meeans nawe, give me a smack 
i'th' face. Whorr ? — Oh, ay ; I thowt thou'd be feart o' 
hurtin me. Theigher, that's a sattler. Nowt like a 
smeauch for puttin a finish upo' things. It's like a tabbin 
at th' eend of a cut. Polishes a bit o' coortin off like sweet 
milk to Friday porritch. Now, then, I'll goo an' see if yo'r 
Bill con agree wi' me as weel as thou con, while thou gets 
th' dinner ready." Saying which, Sam o' Ducky's got up 
from his chair, and drawing his sleeve across his beard as 
he turned the comer of the " speer," added — " If thou 
looks as weel i' boots as thou does i' pattens, owd brid ! 
we'n ha' some merry churchbells afore long. But stop," 
he said, turning back a step or two — " I're forgettin part o' 
my arrand. Has thou a shoo (spade) fchou'd land me a bit ?" 

" What for ?" Betty mquired. 

" Never mind, hast one ?" 

" Ay, I've a garden shoo." 

" That's just what I want." 

" Well, I'U find it yo' in a minit." 

" Thou's no 'casion to be in a hurry ; I shanno' want it 
till dark." 

" Then yo'n stop to yo'r baggin ? " 

"Ay, my duck! if thou's an odd cup an' saucer to spare, 
an' a comer o' thy table ut wants fillin up." 

"Well, I con find yo' th' shoo at after. But yo' mit as 
weel tell me what yo' wanten it for." 

Sam put on a mystenous grimace, shook his head, and 
strode out of the house. The next minute he was heard to 
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salute the donkey with, " Wo-up, Billy ! Keep thy heels 
off my shins, an' thou'st ha' summat better than thistles 
afore long." 

Night had not yet put on its darkest garment, when Sam 
o' Ducky's stole into the churchyard of the little village of 

, and crept to a retired part of the enclosure. He had 

a spade over his shoulder, and a lantern, yet unlighted, in 
his hand. The spade and lantern he set down beside the 
headstone which marks the grave where " Tummy Trotter" 
lies, and he looked round to see that he was not observed. 
All was silent. The village might have been abed an hour 
ago, it was so tranquil. There was here and there a light 
twinkling in cottage windows ; but these were disappearing 
one by one, and darkness closed in like a gently-drawn 
curtain, shutting out the world, and leaving only a 
mysterious void where the pulsations of life had so lately 
throbbed. Our adventurer felt this silence, and the awe it 
inspired in him was reverent and profound. There seemed 
to him to be a spirit hovering about the tombs that had no 
relation to this earth, but had come, to commune with the 
dead sleeping below ; and this spirit was fanning the old 
man's heart with its wings, and calming the rapid beating 
which had set in, and which the near fulfilment of his 
purpose had augmented. 

All at once, as if heaven had opened its windows and 
poured down a ray of Divine glory, the welkin grew 
strangely luminous to his eyes, and angels were seen 
fluttering in its light. A faint breath of music arose ; it 
was not the music of sublunary choristering, but a strain 
that sounded like a voiced emanation from all things 
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beautiful in the uniyerse ; and a whisper seemed to rise 
out of its dying tones, saying, " Dig, dig, old man, dig in 
the grave where thy brother sleeps, and there the treasure 
thou seekest shall be found !" 

Sam took up the spade, and struck it in the earth ; and 
he sighed to think what ruin he was making among the 
flowers, awakening them out of their sleep; and scattering 
their tears over the grave. The soil yields bravely, and 
the spade is plied industriously ; but as yet, nothing. Dig 
and rest, dig and rest, old man ! Wipe thy perspiring face 
with thy humble napkin and persevere ! Surely the prize 
is not far oflf. 

"We're getting to close quarters now. Tummy," he 
muttered, after about a quarter of an hour's digging in 
rather a limited space, " but I'll not disturb thee, owd lad, 
if I con help it. I never wur so deep in a grave before, 
an' I'll tak good care I never am again while I'm wick. 
Nawe, nawe, I'll turn my toes up for it, like a weel-fouten 
un, an' tak it quietly. It doesno' smell quite like garden 
mould. Bayther stronger to th' nostril, an' no' quite as 
howsome. Ugh ! it goes stronger as I go deeper. I could 
do wi* a pint of owd Tabby's haymakkin drink. It ud go 
down like a wayterfo, an' no' leet o' mony steps on th' 
road. Hallo ! what's that ?" 

The spade had struck upon something hard, and Sam 
proceeded to light his candle. 

" I hope it is no' th' cofl5n lid," he muttered, as he 
closed the door of the lantern. " It ud tak th' wynt out o' 
me if it wur split, an' I could see th' owd lad grinnin 
through th' crack. It is no' th' coffin ; it's summat else, 
by owd Harry !" 
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He had lowered the lantern into the hole, at the bottom 
of which he could make out what appeared to be the 
comers of a small iron box protruding through the clay. 

'* Husht ! " he said in a whisper, and as if talking to the 
dead, "ther's nob'dy comin, is ther?" And he looked 
round. " Nawe ; o*s as still as owd Tummy here. If he 
oppens his cofer an' gets howd of a leg, I'st be a bit 
gloppent. Another shooful, an' out it comes. Theigher ! 
here it is, no' mich bigger nor a tae-caddy. How fast th' 
lid is! A stroke o'th' shoo ud happen oppen it. Let's try." 

Click, click went the spade, and the lid gave signs of 
having been shaken loose. The digger picked up the box ; 
the lid yielded, and disclosed all that Sam o' Ducky's 
wanted. 

"Ay, here it is!" he exclaimed, " an' as reet as a trivet. 
He wanted it buried with him, an' this is th' resurrection." 
Then, closing the lid, he said — " Now, Dick Holmroyd, if 
I am not a match for thee after this minit, I'll have a sod- 
hole o* my own, an' tumble mysel into it, like a barrowful 
o' owd lumber, that I will." He put the box carefully 
aside, and commenced refilling the grave. 

Whilst this operation was going on, ghosts were flitting 
about the spot, and hovering near, some grinning, some 
smiling, and others grave as the night. Everyone seemed 
bent upon purloining the box, and Sam had to keep such a 
watchful look-out, that refilling was almost as tedious a 
process as digging. But the grave was filled at last ; the 
signs of its having been disturbed as nearly obliterated as 
was possible under the circumstances, and the weaver bore 
his treasure away in silent triumph. 
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Leaving the churchyard, our old friend retraced his steps 
to " Coal Betty's," but ventured not to enter her domicile 
for fear his secret should be discovered by the inquisitive 
dame. Meeting Betty at the door, he thanked her for the 
use of the spade and lantern — again called her " owd 
crayther," and bade her "good neet." 

Betty observed that the spade smelled " deeathly," but 
she had no suspicion that it had been employed in grave- 
digging. She rather favoured the thought that it had been 
delving out a " foumart" (polecat), as one of those animals 
had been seen about. Her visitor had become quite altered 
in his manner, and she could not help noticing as he turned 
away that his step was firmer, and his body more erect 
than on a former occasion ; and that his shadow faded into 
the night like the departure of a mysterious presence. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

DoLMET TuBTiNOTOWEB suggcstcd that, instead of driving 
to Merriton, the horse'^ head should be turned in the 
direction of Manchester. It was hardly possible that Alice 
Winwood could find a desirable refuge in a place so closely 
associated with her recent misfortunes, and in so near 
neighbourship with her persecutor. In the intricate mazes 
of the city she might wander unmolested — unknown, for 
no "silken clue " could lead to her whereabouts, nor would 
the creatures of an unscrupulous and avaricious squireling 
dare to intrude, even if her retreat was discovered. GeofiErey 
Winwood acquiesced in these suggestions, preferring to 
return home alone, and for the present demean himself 
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towards his cousin as if nothing out of the way had hap- 
pened. In a few days his sister would have more than one 
legal protector, if the hints thrown out by Dolmey had any 
significance. That gentleman had expressed a desire to 
look up the office of the surrogate, and through that worthy 
transact a little business with that important institution 
known as *' Doctor's Commons ; " and, as Alice had shown 
no particular aversion to such an arrangement, it would 
perhaps be best for all parties that it waB carried out. It 
would bring matters to a settlement, and Geoffrey might 
begin the world — as yet he had not set his staff — under 
more favourable auspices. 

" Drive to the Gloster Hotel, Well Parade, Manchester," 
shouted Dolmey to the cabman. 

" All right, sir," was the response ; and to the Gloster 
Hotel our little party were driven. 

"Accommodation for a lady? yessir," said a short, 
stout, fussy person, in answer to an inquiry made by 
Dolmey Turtingtower, as the party entered the hotel. 
"This way, please." And they were immediately shown 
upstairs, and into a room looking out on the front — ^a 
cozy, unostentatious room, in which the appointments 
looked private and domestic, as if intended to make the 
occupant feel as much at home as possible where the tones 
of a father's or mother's voice could not be heard. Alice 
Winwood seated herself on a couch, and shaded her face 
with the window curtains, and though the great city organ 
was playing from every stop, she felt as if the world was 
sinking into repose. 

The chambermaid was shortly in attendance, and, leaving 
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Alice to her care, Geoflfrey and Dolmey descended to the 
coflfee-room. 

Crossing the entrance lobby, Geoflfrey's eye caught sight 
of a large placard suspended against the wall, and on which 
stood forth in conspicuous characters — " Sale of Property," 
'^Eed Windows Hall Estate," "Gloster Hotel," &c., &c. 

"Dolmey," he said, pointing to the poster, "do you 
see nothing?" 

" I saw it as we came in, but didn't like to draw your 
attention to it," replied Dolmey. " I see the sale takes 
place on Monday next. Tou must take care to be 
present." 

"I shall not fail, but" 

"But what?" 

" Think nothing of your promise ; let me do something 
for myself." 

" You forget you've a sister." 

Their eyes met. 

" God bless you, Dolmey ! I didn't think of that." 

The two entered the coflfee-room, and took seats near one 
of the front windows. Having rung for the waiter, and 
been attended to by that obsequious gentleman, who might 
have been mistaken for a curate, in training for croquet 
and a downed wife, they commenced talking over certain 
arrangements, which one of them insisted should be carried 
out. 

" As you seem to have a desire to work your own way," 
said Dolmey, " what do you think of a partnership with me ?" 

" What do I know about cotton ? " said the other^ with 
a most self-depreciatory look. 
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" What do you know about anything ? *' asked Dolmey, 
with an indulgent smile, that took away all offensiveness 
from the question. 

"There you have me. What, indeed, am I fit for? 
Nothing — nothing, Dolmey," Geoffrey gloomily replied. 

''You will soon learn the business," said Dolmey, 
encouragingly, "and I can aflford to put up with such 
shortcomings as may not be the result of inattention. 
What say you?" 

" I'm now as low in the world as I can be," Geoffrey 
replied ; " but if ever it be my luck to rise, I wish to be 
like you— able to say to myself, this is my own doing." 

" There are few men can say that in all conscientious- 
ness, I assure yoti," Dolmey observed ; " and it may be a 
little satisfaction to you, and also a means of modifying 
your delicacy, when I tell you that I am not one of those 
who can lay his hand on his heart, and say, I am a 
thoroughly self-made man." 

"You don't say so?" 

" I do say it. Had it not been for an old friend, who 
has helped others than me, I might still have been in 
Merriton. But he taught me all I know, Geoffrey, assisted 
me with his advice, and when, in addition, his purse was 
wanted, it was always there. I do not believe, Geoffrey, 
in the possibility of thoroughly self-made men. There may 
be a thousand circumstances helping them to their success 
that they give no credit for, and which, if every man had 
confined his attention to his own business — which is 
another way of putting a vulgar aphorism— would not have 
been theirs. It is to such generous minds as that of our 
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deceased Mend that society owes its check npon the race 
of selfishness, and the maintenance of that equilibrium 
which is so important to all classes. 

'' I daresay I can guess who you allude to/' said Geoffrey, 
a light suddenly breaking in upon him. 

"I will save you the trouble," Dolmey replied; " it was 
old Tommy Trotter." 

" I thought so. Strange ! Old Sam o' Ducky's would 
call to see him this morning." 

" How do you mean ?" 

** Gall at his grave. He stood by it, and talked to the 
old man as though he'd been living. Some matters he 
spoke of that I couldn't understand, but which I could 
make out had reference to my father and some transactions 
he had with old Tommy." 

''Is it not remarkable, Geoffrey, that most good men 
have some peculiarity in their nature that gives them as 
broad a distinction as their benevolence? Look at old 
Tommy. How singular of him to request that his tobacco- 
box should be buried along with his remains !" 

"Very singular!" 

Geoffrey had turned towards the window, and as he 
glanced across the street he gave a start. 

" Hallo !" he exclaimed, springing from his seat, ''here's 
cousin Dick coming over, and I believe his solicitor, Mr. 
Tact, is with him. If he pops into this room he'll be 
surprised to see us together." 

'* I hope they'll turn another way," said Dolmey, at the 
same time his heart fluttering with expectation. 

But the door swung ajar, and Eichard Holmroyd and 
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fcfr. Tact entered the room. The former looked round as 
he closed the door, and his eye fell upon his cousin and 
Dolmey Turtingtower. The discovery was too much for 
him. With a desperate grasp he seized the handle, and, 
flinging back the door with a violence that almost started 
the hinges, rushed into the lobby. Had he misgivings that 
his career of avarice and duplicity was closing in upon 
him? 

A few days after the occurrence above narrated Geoffrey 
Winwood and Dolmey Turtingtower were again seated in the 
coffee-room of the Gloster Hotel. It was the day of sale, 
and they were awaiting the appointed hour. Alice still 
occupied apartments at the hotel, where she was daily 
visited by her brother. 

One day they were seen getting into a coach together ; 
and it was noticed, also, that simultaneously another lady 
and gentleman entered a similar coach, and that the drivers 
of both vehicles wore favours in their breasts, and appeared 
to be very knowing. Alice was in deep mourning, but the 
other lady was attired in a robe of white moire antique, 
and looked exceedingly pretty in it. There could be no 
mistaking the business they were upon, even if there were 
no church bells ringing for them. As they drove off there 
was a shout raised by a crowd of fusee merchants, who had 
gathered about the door, and who wished the party all kinds 
of good luck, because Geoffrey had invested largely in 
" Vesuvian " ware on purpose to propitiate their throats. 
That day Dolmey Turtingtower and Alice Winwood were 
made one indissolubly. 

Geoffrey Winwood and Dolmey Turtingtower were once 
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more seated in the coffee-room of the Gloster Hotel, 
awaiting the hour appointed for the sale of Bed Windows 
Hall estate. As they were discussing the conditions of 
sale, which were set forth in an elaborately- worded docu- 
ment lying on the table, they had their attention drawn 
towards a slight commotion going on in the lobby, and 
amongst the noise occasioned they could distinguish a not 
unfamiliar voice, engaged in very high- worded remonstrance. 
Presently a strange gentleman burst into the room, 
laughing so as almost to choke himself. 

" What is the matter, sir ?" asked Dolmey Turtingtower 
of this gentleman. 

" Oh, such a lark ! There's a sale of property about to 
come off upstairs, and an old man in clogs insists upon 
being present," was the answer. "He was threatening 
the waiters with a taste of something he called ' owler pie * 
if they didn't let him pass ; and old as he is he appears 
to be a match for more than one of them. Just hear what 
a dog-battle there's going on !" 

" It's never Sam o' Ducky's, surely," Geoffrey observed, 
with a smile. 

" As sure as we are here, it's Sam," said Dolmey, getting 
ap from his seat, and pushing past the table. '' Suppose 
we see." 

Both gentlemen left the room, and were just in time to 
prevent the individual who had caused the disturbance 
being summarily pitched into the street. It was Sam o' 
Ducky's, as Dolmey had anticipated, and the old man was 
struggling in the midst of a bevy of " white-chokered '" 
collegians of St. Boniface, and letting his " timber " fly 
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about him in such a manner as caused the matter of his 
ejectment to be an exceedingly perilous undertaking. 

" Here, here," said Dolmey, making a dash at the bevy 
of collegians, and scattering them on each hand, " what is 
all this about ?" 

" Why, this old fool wants to go upstairs," replied one, 
to whom had been given the not inappropriate name of 
" Alexander-the-anything -but-Great." 

"Hallo, Dolly, owd lad," shouted Sam, shaking himself 
free from a many-handed grasp, " do'st see what they're 
dooin at me ?" 

"Why, what are you doing here?" demanded Dolmey, 
scarcely able to refrain from laughing. 

"Well, I wanted to go upstairs to th' sale, an' these 
young pa'sons here wouldno' let me. If they'd nobbut goo 
whoam an' miild ther praichin, i'stead o' comin here, 
makkin ther bother, it ud look better on 'em." 

" These are not parsons," said Dolmey, laughing ; 
"they're waiters only, and are supposed to be doing their 
duty." 

"What! these waiters?" the weaver exclaimed with 
astonishment. " It's come to summat, that it is, when we 
conno' tell a pa'son fro' a waiter-on at an alehouse. Things 
are no' reet o' somehow." 

" Gentlemen," said Dolmey, turning to the pair of shiny- 
black-coated gentry, — " This is an old friend of mine. I 
have no doubt he has come here for a legitimate purpose, 
and I shall be obliged to you if you'll let him pass." 

" But we can't allow him to smoke tobacco here," said 
Alexander the — &c., &c. 
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" I don't think he intends to smoke," said Dolmey. 

'' Then why does he bring such a tobacco-box as that 
he's got under his arm ?" demanded the. waiter. 

Dohney turned to his old friend, saw the box pointed 
out ; knew it at a glance to be the one " Tonimy Trotter 
used to have in his possession, and wondered at its pro- 
duction there. 

" What do you intend doing with that box ?" he said, 
giving a searching look at the weaver. 

" I meean takkin it wi' me upstairs," was the reply ; 
" an* if anybody smookes owt out on't, they'n have a queer 
notion o' what 'bacco is." 

" It didn't always belong to you, Sam." 

** Nawe ; it doesno' belung td me now. I'm nobbut a 
sort of a trustee for someb'dy else till th' sale's o'er ; an' 
then I'st 'liver it up." 

*' You hear that, gentlemen," said Dolmey, turning to 
the waiters. *' The old gentleman is concerned in the sale, 
and must be permitted to attend it." 

''This way, please," said Alexander the — &c., &c., 
making a polite rush towards the staircase. 

Dolmey Turtingtower and GeoflSrey Winwood followed; 
Sam o' Ducky's lumbering after them, and causing such a 
commotion in the stairs, that a waiter, passing at the time, 
so far allowed his nerves to be overcome, as to cause him 
to spill the contents of a tumbler he was in the act of 
carrying past. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



The room usually appropriated to auction purposes at the 
Gloster Hotel was about half filled with gentlemen when 
our firiends entered. These were mostly of a professional 
character— brokers, money-lenders, bill-discounters, and 
the like, and a very hawkish lot they looked. Those who bore 
no tint of office dust were substantial-looking yeomen, 
with very expansive waistcoats, and deep, creasy cravats ; 
and who had a way of handling their wine-glasses that 
reminded one of quiet drinking bouts in country mansions, 
when the ''black jack " held its place as lord of the feast. 
These were congregated round a long green-baize-covered 
table, at the head of which sat a specimen of humanity 
that it was perfect summer sunshine to behold. He was 
John Bull all over, was this man — from the tip of his short 
white hair to his shoes, which were neither high-heeled 
nor French-shanked; but flat, spacious, and hospitable 
looking, as though they carried gold dust in their roomy 
recesses with which to sprinkle everybody's path through 
life. His face was of the richest strawberry, of the highest 
polish, and of a brand that would carry itself unchallenged 
through all society. His shirt collar seemed to open its 
arms to mankind in general, being, if you will, a com- 
promise of fashion — neither a stickup, nor a turndown, 
but acting as a kind of saucer to the cup of his manifold 
chin, or as a plate upon which a monster peach displayed 
its tempting mellowness. Upon his waistcoat and shiri 
front sat substance. If every other portion of his wardrobe 
had been as ragged as that of a Shetland colt, these would 
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have obtained credit anywhere ; and the double eye-glass 
suspended by a black ribbon over his right hand waistcoat 
pocket, was a protest against all leanness; against all 
attempts to lower the franchise ; against the hazardous 
experiment of " shooting Niagara/' and plunging into the 
gulf of " Swarmery.** He must have been a Tory of the 
bluest blood, who would have suffered annihilation, sooner 
than have moved one inch out of the '^constitutional path/' 

On the right of this " fine old English gentleman/' one 
of (I hope) all time, sat a man of most remarkable contrast. 
This individual seemed to have some affinity to the field- 
mouse, and to have worked himself up in society by the 
instrumentality of his nasal organ, which he continued to 
feed with snuff, as if to keep up steam. This was Mr. 
Tact, the solicitor to the estate about to be put under the 
hammer, and who was incessantly writing bits of notes, 
and passing them over the table to Mr. Bichard Holmroyd, 
who was in stately, but nervous presence on the left. 
Neither of these gentlemen had observed the entrance of 
our other friends, being so much engaged at the time in 
looking over plans of the estate, several of which were 
spread upon the table, and in pushing about the wine- 
glasses, which were continually dancing erratic quadrilles 
amongst them. 

As the clock struck four, the man at the head of the 
table adjusted his eye-glass upon his nose, took out a gold 
watch of such magnitude and soUdity as would have 
rendered it fatal to carry about one's person in case of 
shipwreck, and knocked for silence. He then rose, and, 
throwing a goodly shadow over the table, said — 
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'* Gentlemen, according to the advertisement announcing 
this meeting, it is my duty to oiSfer you for sale all that very 
desirable freehold property called Bed Windows Hall estate, 
situated in Merriton, in the county of Lancaster, late the 
residence of Roger Winwood, Esquire, deceased, consisting 
of a capital mansion, with the requisite outbuildings, 
excellent garden, orchard, and several pieces of land, the 
whole containing so many acres, so many roods, so many 
perches, statute measure, or thereabouts. The estate is 
bounded by the Manchester and Birchwood turnpike road, 
by the road leading to Hazelworth, and by the lane con- 
necting Barrowfield and Trundleworth. It is well drained, 
and lies about four miles from Manchester, in a thriving 
neighbourhood. The property will be first offered as a 
whole, but if not sold it will immediately afterwards be put 
up in the following or such other lots as may be determined 
upon, &c., &c., &c. Now then, gentlemen, what will any- 
one say as a first bidding for this fine and noble estate ? 
Waiters, pass round the wine to all present." 

The waiters did pass round the wine, and when they had 
finished a squeaking voice was heard to call out — 

** Ten thousand." 

" Eh, bless you !" exclaimed the auctioneer, smiling 
incredulously, ** you surely don't mean it ? However, 
there's nothing like beginning low in the world ; we 
generally get the best foundation." 

'' I advance two thousand," said a modest Uttle fellow 
from amongst a roll of towels that enveloped his neck. 

"Thank you — ^you're very kind," said the auctioneer, 
laughing a good-humoured laugh, as though he thought it 
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the best joke in the world, advancing by such slow steps. 
" Twelve thousand bid, gentlemen ; waiters, ply the wine : 
we're getting on too slowly." 

"Twenty thousand," shouted Geoffrey Winwood, from 
the remotest comer of the room. 

Bichard Holmroyd had not noticed the presence of his 
cousin, and the familiar voice made him start. He raised 
his head, and observing Geoffrey in company with Dolmey 
Turtingtower, his countenance fell, and his lips assumed a 
death-like paleness. 

" Twenty thousand bid," said the auctioneer, " for that 
beautiful and noble estate, which ought to have fetched one 
hundred thousand at the first bidding. Look at that 
splendid mansion, in which I have no doubt the cavaliers 
feasted at the time of the civil wars ; those umbrageous 
trees, which may have sheltered the royal Charles when 
pursued by the psalm-singing, tinpot-helmeted Round- 
heads (a laugh from the old gentleman with white-towelled 
neck); those verdant fields; those flowery gardens; that 
fruit-laden orchard ; that broad expanse of rich meadow 
land, clothed knee-deep with grass already half-made milk 
and butter — the possibility, too, of its containing lead ore, 
copper ore, silver ore — nay, even goold ; for the surface 
wiU yield goold in abundance every harvest-time, and every 
year in increased quantities. The fortunate individual into 
whose possession this estate happens to fall will have no 
inducement to quit his native land for Peru or California, 
as here at home he will have a goold mine of his own; and 
which will require no digging for, no washing, no smelting, 
but will come forth as pure goold as ever bore the impress 
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of Her Majesty's most blessed countenance, and only 
twenty thousand bid. I am afraid, gentlemen, I shall have 
to put in a reserve, which I don't wish ; but if you don't 
advance more encouragingly, I shall be compelled to do it. 
Come, what say you ?" 

** Twenty-five thousand," was the immediate response to 
this appeal. 

" Thirty," was thundered out, and the company began 
to look warm. 

"Thirty-five," shouted Geoffrey Winwood, at which 
Richard Holmroyd grew exceedingly nervous. 

"Pass the wine, waiters — ^we're getting on bravely," raiu 
the auctioneer. "Any advance upon thirty-five — ^for all 
that very desirable freehold property. Thirty-five bid, 
gentlemen, and the hammer is raised. If no advance 
upon thirty-five " 

"Forty thousand," squeaked the gentleman who had 
made the first bidding. 

" Forty-five thousand," by GeoiBErey Winwood : and as 
Richard Holmroyd raised the glass to his Ups, a portion of 
its contents fell upon his waistcoat. 

" Any advance upon forty-five ? " said the auctioneer, 
getting himself excited. " Forty-five, gentlemen — all that 
splendid property, and only forty-five bid. No advance on 
forty-five?" 

The hammer was raised, and the hand that held it was 
not so steady as it had been. 

" I'm afraid, gentlemen, the reserve will have to be put 
in. Forty-five thousand. Going at that, going, going, for 
the last time — go " 
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"Fifty thousand," Btammered Eichard Holmroyd, and 
he ventured to look round to see what effect the reserve 
bidding had upon the company. 

Geoffrey Winwood's head had fallen on Dolmey Turting- 
tower's shoulder, and a smile of secret triumph was on his 
cousin's face. The smile, however, was of short life, for 
an apparition arose in the form of Sam o' Ducky's ; and 
the countenance of that apparition had to him a deep and. 
ominous meaning in it. 

" Sixty thousant," shouted Sam, flinging his hat on the 
floor, and making such a demonstration with his stick as 
added not to the self-possession of those about him. 

All eyes were turned towards Sam, and remained fixed 
there for some time, as if there was a peculiar fascination 
in his person. Whispering followed ; then tittering, and 
at last a loud laugh broke forth from every part of the 
room. But Sam stood there, immovable, as if fifty times 
more merriment, and the forcible expostulation of blows 
added, would not have shaken him from his purpose. 

The auctioneer regarded the thing as an audacious joke, 
intended to disturb the equanimity of the proceedings, and 
good-humouredly told the intruder that a reference to his 
banker would have to be made before the bidding could be 
considered valid. If he would produce his banking-book 
it would be all the same; but one or other of the conditions 
must be complied with before he could proceed further. 

"My bankin-book's here," said Sam, holding up the box 
he had brought with him, so that everybody could see it— 
*' an' it's wo'th every farthin' aw've bid. What dun yo* 
want moore ? ' 
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A loud whisper buzzed round the room, and the company 
began to look a little more serious, as if they could see 
something more than a joke in the old man's pertinacity. 
Geoffrey Winwood and Dolmey Turtingtower pressed him 
with questions as to what he meant ; but Sam only shook 
his head in reply, and muttered something about knowing 
what he was doing. 

The auctioneer looked puzzled, and the manner in which 
he toyed with his eye-glass betrayed a feeling of doubt on 
some important point. Was the old man a millionaire in 
disguise, he wondered ; and had he come in that garb on 
purpose to hoodwink some unwary competitor ? He had a 
good mind to test the validity of the offer by knocking down 
the property to him. If it turned out to be a hoax, the 
matter could be rectified by reopening the bidding. 

"One condition of the sale," he said, "is that the 
purchaser pay down a deposit of £10 per cent before the 
property can be made over to him. Is the last bidder 
prepared with such a deposit ?** 

" I con pay yo* every farthin — now ; an' that I meean 
to do if aw buy," said the weaver, setting his foot on the 
box, and casting a defiant look round the table. 

"Gentlemen — going at sixty— thousand,*' said the 
auctioneer, raising his hammer, and making an impressive 
pause. " Any advance on sixty ? Mr. Holmroyd, are you 
unwell?" he said, addressing that gentleman, who in the 
endeavour to raise a glass to his lips, had spilled the 
contents over his person. 

"No, no — proceed," gasped Mr. Holmroyd. There's 
nothing the matter — only an accident." 
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He told a lie. There was something wrong with him, or 
he would not have shook as he did, nor would his lips have 
been so colourless. 

" Sixty thousand bid," said the auctioneer again, and for 
the last time raising his hammer. *^ Are you all done at 
sixty? No advance on sixty? Is property worth two 
hundred to be knocked down at sixty ? Well, if you will 
have it so — going — going — gone !" and down went the 
hammer. " Now then, Mr. What's-your-name," he said, 
addressing Sam o' Ducky's, " this way please." 

Sam hobbled across the room, carrying his box under 
his arm, and setting his stick as though he intended 
planting it in the floor. The box he handed over to the 
auctioneer, who opened it, and tumbled out its contents. 

"What have we here ?" exclaimed the latter, holding up 
a document to the light. "A mortgage deed? Boger 
Winwood — Thomas Trotter — sixty thousand pounds ! How 
did you come by this ?" 

" Never mind, it*s theere ; is nor it ?" said the weaver, 
giving a triumphant look at Richard Holmroyd, who had 
been seized with a fit of stupefaction. 

"It is here, as you say," said the auctioneer, making 
such a demonstration with his eyeglass as would have led 
one to suppose he had mistaken himself for a sort of 
human Hydra. "And here's another document, be- 
queathing the mortgage deed to Geoffrey, the only son of 
Roger Winwood, on the latter gentleman's demise; the 
executor in this instance being Samuel Bradshaw, better 
known as Sam o' Ducky's " 

" An' that's me !" said Sam, interrupting the auctioneer, 
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and Btriking the table with his stick. "I've bowt th* 
property, an' that's th' payment for it. But just yo' mak 
it out to Geoffrey Winwood, so ut I sha' not ha' th' trouble 
o' dooin it mysel." 

"But the sale,'- said the auctioneer, " is invalidated by 
this document, unless Mr. Holmroyd can pay off the 
mortgage " 

" Which Mr. Holmroyd never will," said the owner of 
that name, rising, and throwing down a quill pen, which 
he had almost chawed into a pulpy mass. " Take it, and 

be !" Uttering this climax, the late possessor of Bed 

Windows Hall rushed out of the room, and was heard 
tumbling downstairs at an almost perilous speed. 

A soft evening light suffused the grey front of Bed 
Windows Hall with its glowing mellowness, as a carriage 
and pair drove along the avenue leading to the mansion. 
Another, but more humble conveyance was at the door, on 
the roof of which were piled boxes, packages, and other 
evidences of a contemplated journey. A man stood in the 
doorway, with eyeft fixed on the carriage approaching, and 
once the door had been on the swing. A sudden impulse 
seized him, however, and he put out his hand to hold back 
the door. " No, no," he exclaimed to himself, " let me 
not shut myself out from a home I have loved, but 
outraged. I will throw myself on their mercy ; and if I 
cannot depart with their blessing, I may, at least, entreat 
their forgiveness." 

Meanwhile the carriage and pair drew up ; a lady and 
two gentlemen alighted from it, and a formal, very formal, 
salute was exchanged. Bichard Holmroyd, as he stood 
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there on the hall steps, had felt himself prepared for what 
was destined to follow. There were no further discoveries 
to be made to him, except it was, that in the breasts of 
other people existed feelings that were strangers to his 
own — feelings of mercy and loving-kindness. His lawyer's 
clerk had told everything he did not want to hear — of a 
discovery made at the workhouse, and a subsequent 
marriage ceremony. These communications had so over- 
whelmed him that his other misfortunes had grown old 
and indistinct, as if he scarcely remembered their existence. 
He had, however, misestimated his strength. He was not 
prepared to meet one whose love he had striven to coerce, 
now that that love was beyond all hope of attainment. It 
was to him as if a fiery bolt had shot through his heart — 
beholding Alice in that glorious sunlight, perfect in her 
loveUness, but as a vision to be beheld once, then shut out 
from his gaze for ever. The sunlight immediately turned 
to shade, and his eyes wandered about as if pursuing the 
last fleeting ray that was to illumine the now dark void 
before him. 

It was not in the nature of either Geoffrey Winwood or 
Dolmey Turtingtower to strike a fallen foe, and he was 
fallen — to such prostration as Heaven alone could raise 
him from. The two looked at each other as they ap- 
proached their kinsman, and a dreadful doubt seized both. 
The poor man had only just power left him to hold out 
two trembling hands, and to faintly articulate " Forgive 
me !'' ere his jaw fell, and his eyes assumed a blank stare. 
It was all over with Richard Holmroyd then, though he 
must wander about on this earth many, many years, yet 
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see none of its light and beauty — feel none of its life 
and gladness. He is led back to his room — a hopeless, 
jabbering idiot. 

As the sun in its setting reddened the windows of the 
hall, its rays streamed over a face where their light availed 
not. Well had it been had those rays lighted Death to his 
harvest work, as they had done only a few days before in 
that same chamber, where, in a lucid moment, Eichard 
Holmroyd had expressed his wish to rest. But it was not 
Heaven's will this time. At the bedside stood Geoffrey 
Winwood, Alice, and Dolmey Turtingtower. They had 
tendered their forgiveness to the blank but breathing mass 
before them, and even prayed for his restoration to light 
and consciousness ; but he felt not their forgiveness ; and 
if their prayers reached the throne of grace, they brought 
not yet its pleasure down to the sufferer. He was dead to 
this world, but with the functions of life beating through 
him. Ketribution had done its worst. 
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